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Frederick Engels 

KAJIL MAKX' 


Karl Marx, the man who was the first to give socialism, and 
thereby the whole labour movement of our day, a scientific founda- 
tion, was born at Treves in 1818. He studied in Bonn and 
Berlin, at first taking up law, but he soon devoted himself exclu- 
sively to the study of history and philosophy, and in 1842 wass 
on the point of becoming lecturer in philosophy when the polit- 
ical movement which had arisen since the death of Frederick 
William III directed the course of his life into a diflerent chan- 
nel. With his collaboration, the leaders of the Rhenish liberal bour- 
geoisie, Camphausen, Hansemann, etc., had founded, in Cologne, 
the Rheinische Zeitung and in the autumn of 1842, Marx, whose 
criticism of the proceedings of the Rhenish provincial diet had 
excited very great attention, was put at the head of the paper. The 
Rheinische Zeitung naturally appeared under censorship, but the 
censorship could not cope with it.^ The Rheinische Zeitung almost 
always got through the articles which mattered; the censor was first 
supplied with insignificant fodder for him to strike out, until he 
either gave way of himself or was compelled to give way by the 
threat that then the paper would not appear the next day. Ten 
newspapers with the same courage as the Rheinische Zeitung and 
whose publishers would have allowed a few hundred extra thalers 
to be expended on type-setting — and the censorship would have 
been made impossible in Germany already in 1843. But the German 
newspaper owners were petty minded, timid phOistines and the 

1 This biographical sketch was originally published in the Volkskaletider for 
1878, issued in Brunswick. — Ed, 

® The first censor of the Rheinische Zeitung was Police Councillor Dolle- 
schall, the same man who once struck out an advertisement in the Kolnische 
Zeitung of the translation of Dante’s Divine Comedy by Phiialethes (later King 
John of Saxony) with the remark: One must not make a comedy of divine 
affairs. [Note by F. Engels,] 
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Rheinische Zeitimg carried on the struggle alone. It wore out 
one censor after another; finally it came under a double censor- 
ship; after the liirst censorship the Regieriingsprdsident^ had once 
more and finally to censor it. That also was of no avail. In the 
beginning of 1843, the government declared that it was impossible 
to keep this newspaper in check and suppressed it without more ado. 

Marx, who in the meanwhile had married the sister of von 
Westphalen, later minister of the reaction, removed to Paris, 
and there, in conjunction with A. Ruge, published the Deutsciv 
Frcinzosische Jahrbucher in which he opened the series of his 
socialist writings with a Krifik der Hcgcischen Rechtsphilo^^ophie 
[A Criticism of the Hegelian Philosophy of Lain], Further, together 
with F. Engels, Die heilige Familie. Gegen Bruno Bauer und 
Konsorten [The Holy Family. Against Bruno Bauer and Co.], a 
satirical criticism of one of the latest forms assumed by German 
philosophical idealism at that lime. 

The study of political economy and of the history of the 
Great French Revolution still allowed Marx time enough for oc- 
casional attacks on the Prussian government; the latter revenged 
itself in the spring of 1845 by securing from the Guizot ministry 
his expulsion from France — Herr Alexander von Humboldt is said 
to have acted as intermediary. Marx shifted his domicile to Brussels 
and he published there in French in 1847: Misere de la PhilO'- 
sophie [The Poverty of Phiiosophy], a criticism of Proudhon’s 
Philosophie de la Misere [Philosopy of Poverty], and in 1848 
Discoiirs SLir le libre ^change [Discourse on Free Trade]. At the 
same lime he made use of the opportunity to found a German 
workers’ society in Brussels and so commenced practical agitation. 
The latter became still more important for him when he and his po- 
litical friends in 1847 entered the secret Communist League, 
which had already been in existence for a number of years. Its 
whole structure was now radically changed; this confederacy, 
which previously was more or less conspiratorial, was transformed 
into a simple organization of communist propaganda, which was 
only secret because necessity compelled it to be so, the first 
organization of the German social-democratic party. The League 
existed wherever German workers’ unions were to be found; 
in almost all of these unions in England, Belgium, France and 
Switzerland, and in very many of the unions in Germany, the 

1 Regienmgsprdsident: In Prussia, regional representative of the central 
executive. — Ed. 
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leading members belonged to the League and the share of the 
League in the incipient German labour movement was very consid- 
erable. Moreover, our League was the first which emphasized 
the international character of the whole labour movement and 
realized it in practice, which had Englishmen, Belgians, Hungar- 
ians, Poles, etc., as members and which organized international 
labour meetings, especially in London. 

The transformation of the League took place at two Congress- 
es held in 1847, the second of which resolved on the elaboration 
and publication of the fundamental principles of the Parly in 
a manifesto to be drawn up by Marx and Engels. Thus arose the 
Manijesto of the Communist Pariij, which appeared in 1848 short- 
ly before the February Revolution and which has since been trans- 
lated into almost all European languages. 

The Deutsche Bnisseler Zeitung, in which Marx participated 
and which mercilessly exposed the blessings of the police regime 
of the fatherland, caused the Prussian government to try to elTcct 
Marx’s expulsion once more, but in vain. When, however, the 
February Revolution resulted also in popular movements in 
Brussels, and a radical change in Belgium appeared to be immi- 
nent, the Belgian government arrested Marx without ceremony 
and deported him. In the meanwhile the French Provisional Gov- 
ernment had sent him through Flocoif an invitation to return to 
Paris, and he accepted this call. 

In Paris, he came out especially against the swindle, widespread 
among the Germans there, of forming the German workers in France 
into armed legions in order to carry the revolution and the republic 
into Germany. On the one hand, Germany had to make her rev- 
olution herself, and on the other hand, every revolutionary 
foreign legion formed in France was betrayed in advance by the 
Lamartines^ of the Provisional Government to the government 
which was to be ovcrtlu'own, as occurred in Belgium and Baden, 

After the March Revolution, Marx went to Cologne and Pmnd- 
ed there the Neue Rheinische Zeitung, which was in existence 
from June 1, 1848 to May 19, 1849 — the only paper which repre- 
sented the standpoint of the proletariat within the democratic move- 
ment of the time, as shown in its unreserved championship of the 
Parisian June insurgents of 1848, which cost the paper almost 


1 Ferdinand Flocon (1800-66) : Editor of the Paris newspaper La lUformc. — Ed. 

2 Alphonse de Lamartine (1790-1869): French poet and moderate republican 
politician; was foreign minister and virtual head of the Provisional Government 
formed in France after the triumph of the Revolution of February 1848. — Ed. 
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all its shareholders. In vain the Kreuzzeitung poiiued lo the 
‘‘Chimborazo impudence’’ with which the Neue Rheinische Zei- 
tung attacked everything sacred, from the king and Reichsverwe- 
ser [vice-regent of the realm] down to the gendarme, and that, 
too, in a Prussian garrison town with 8,000 troops at that time. In 
vain was the rage of the Rhenish liberal philistines, who had sud- 
denly become reactionary. In vain was the paper suspended by mar- 
tial law in Cologne for a lengthy period in the autumn of 1848. In 
vain the Reich Ministry of Justice in Frankfort denounced article 
after article to the Cologne Public Prosecutor in order that judicial 
proceedings should be taken. Under the very eyes of the Military 
Guard the paper vent on being edited and printed, and its distribution 
and reputation increased with the vehemence of its attacks on 
the government and the bourgeoisie. When the Prussian coup 
d'etat took place in November 1848, the Neue Rheinische Zeitung 
called at the head of each issue upon the people to refuse to pay 
taxes and to meet violence with violence. In the spring of 1849, 
both on this account and because of another article, it was pros- 
ecuted before a jury, but on both occasions it v*7as acquitted. 
Finally, when the May risings of 1849 in Dresden and the Rhine 
province had been suppressed, and the Prussian campaign against 
the Baden-Palatinate rising had been inaugurated by the concen- 
tration and mobilization of considerable masses of troops, the gov- 
ernment believed itself strong enough to suppress the Neue Rhei- 
nische Zeitung by force. The last number — ^printed in red ink — 
appeared on May 19. 

Marx again went to Paris, but only a few weeks after the dem- 
onstration of June 13, 1849, he was faced by the French government 
with the choice of either shifting his residence to Brittany or leaving 
France altogether. He preferred the latter and moved to London, 
where he has lived uninterruptedly ever since. 

An attempt to continue to issue the Neue Rheinische Zeitung in 
the form of a review (in Hamburg, 1850) had to be given up af- 
ter a while in view of the ever-increasing violence of the re- 
action. Immediately after the coup d'itat in France in December 
1851, Marx published: Der 18, Brumaire des Louis Bonaparte 
[The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte], (Boston 1852; 
second edition, Hamburg 1869, shortly before the war). In 1853 
he wrote: EnthuUungen uber den Kolner Kommunistenprozess 
[Revelations About the Cologne Communist Trial] (first printed in 
Basle,. later in Boston, and again recently in Leipzig). 

After the condemnsM;ion of the members of the Communist 
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League in Cologne, Marx withdrew from political agitation and 
for ten years devoted himself on the one hand to the study of the 
rich treasures offered by the library of the British Museum in the 
sphere of political economy, and on the other hand to writing 
for the New York Tribune, which up to the outbreak of the Amer- 
ican Civil War published not only contributions signed by him but also 
numerous leading articles on conditions in Europe and Asia from 
his pen. His attacks on Lord Palmerston, based on a detailed 
study of English official documents, were reprinted in London as 
pamphlets. 

As the first fruit of his many years of study of economics, 
there appeared in 1859: Zur Krilik der politisclien Oekonomie. 
Erstes Heft [A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economij, 
Part I] (Berlin, Duncker). This work contains the first coherent 
exposition of the Marxian theory of value, including the the- 
ory of money. During the Italian War, Marx (in the Germar'i 
newspaper Das Yolk, appearing in London) attacked both Bo- 
napartism, which was then pretending to be liberal and playing 
the part of liberator of the oppressed nationalities, and also tin* 
Prussian policy of the time, which under the cover of neutrality 
was seeking to fish in troubled waters. In this connection it was 
also necessary to attack Herr Karl Vogt, who at that time, on Ihi’ 
commission of Prince Napoleon (Plon-Plon), and being in the pay of 
Louis Napoleon, was carrying on agitation for tile neulraiily, and 
indeed the sympathy, of Germany. When Vogt heaped iiiion him the 
most abominable, deliberately lying ealumnies. Marx answered v/ilh; 
Herr Vogt (London, 1860), in which Vogt and other gentlemen oi 
the imperialist isham democratic gang were exposed, and Vogt 
himself on the basis of both external and internal evidence was 
convicted of receiving bribes from ihe December empire. The con- 
firmalion came just ten years later: in the list of the Bonaparte 
hirelings, found in the Tuileries in 1870 and piildished by the 
tember government, there was the following entry under the hdtm* V: 
‘Wogt — in August 1859 there were remitted to him — Frs, 40,000." 

Finally, in 1867 there appeared in Hamburg: Das KapHaL 
Kritik der politischen Oekonomie. Erster Band. ICapitaC a Crificat 
Analysis of Capitalist Production, Volume I], Mai’x's chief work, 
w^hich expounds the bases of his economic •sociaiist concej)Uons and 
the main features of his criticism of existing society, of !hc capital- 
ist mode of production and its consequences. The second edition 
of this epoch-making work appeared in 1872; the author is en- 
gaged in the elaboration of the second voluim . 
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Memwhilt! tiu* lalnnir lunvi-nirnt in vuriotis f’nuMtiirs ul’ iuirnpa 
had .so far ia*;-;ain(*(i siraia^lh that M.irx tamld t uftTiain ilut iti(*a of 
rt/ali/ini,* a hinuaduaishad wish: lla* foundalion of a Vihakar.s’ Asso* 
cialinn ain])raciaL» tha inosl advanraHi coindrias r»f lCurf>pa and Amar- 
ira, which would dcmnnsirate hodliy, so to speak, Ihc inUTiialitinal 
ch.aracdcr of thi‘ socialist nuncnicnt luith to Ilu* worlvcrs thcniselves 
and h) the brnir.^cois and th<‘ ttovtTniucnls -for tlic cncsnjra;4tancnt 
and siren, ^dhcniiu^ of iht: proh'tariat. for striking fear info tfip Iicarfs 
(d' its faicinics. A mass nici'tin:4 in favf )ur of r»d:nuh which wa^is 
just then apain hein^' crudnai l»y lhJs^ia, ludd <ni SepUanher IhS, 
in St, Martin's Hall in London, provided an occasiem for 
l)rin,a|in;4 forward the' matter, wtdcii was enthusiastiisally taken up. 
Tiu* /n/ernoZ/ono/ Worlinff Mvji's Association was fonmied; a 
Provisional General Gouncil, with its seal hi Lojulon. was ehaded 
at the IIu*cd:n^^ and Marx was the soul <tf lids a^ of ail ‘-uloef[uent 
General Caninr;ls up Ui tltt* Lfaf^ut* Goee^ress. He dnddiai ah 
most every one (A the domuinmls issued )»y the General Gouncil 
of the fnlernationak froui the Inaiujnral AdthrsH, LStAG to the 
Address on thv (livil H’ur in France, /A/7. d\> describe Marx’s atdiv- 
i!y in the Inlernahmud is to write the Idslorv of this Association, 
which in any east* still lives in the niemnry of lhu*ope:m workrio. 

d1u' fall cd the Paris Geanuiune jud the Intcrnatiiiiial in an 

impfjssihh* [position. It was tluust into tin* forefront of Luroptaii 
history at a moment wtnai it had everywhere ht^en dt'prlved of al! 
pn^sihililv of sltcressful praedierd actifju. din* t'V<*n!s which raistal 
it to the position of thi‘ si'venth Great PowiT sinniltam oijsiy for- 
bade it to mol)ilix(‘ its forc<‘s and emfdoy them in 

action, f)n jiaia of inevilaldt* defeat and the s(dltn;4 hack of the 
labour movemmil for dt‘cades. In addiliun, frean various sidts el- 
ements were pus]iinj,t themselvtvs forward that stni^ld to exploit the 
stiddeidy ta\hanetHl fame of the Association for purposes of j*erson 
a! vanity or ju*rsonal ambiliom witlund iindmsiandiut! tin* real 
posilion (d’ tin* InUamationa! or witlnad d, A luaade 

decision bad to be taken and it was aejain Marx who tofdv it auf! 
\v!kj carried it lhrout*h ai the Jlre^ue Gon^^iasss. In a solemn nste 
Ini ion, the Intcamaticvnal disclaimed all responsibility for tlie do- 
ings of die Bakuihslsd who fonnctl the eentral point of alt 

iimaaiHonabUi and imsavfuiry cdianenls. Then, in view of thc' im- 
possibility of td,so meeting, In the face of tin* general reaefion, 

1 //akun/Ais: followers of Midmd Bakunin (IHH-Tii , ideologist of aiiundu.sin 
ami inveterate foe of Marxism.- -/id. 
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the increased demands which were being imposed upon it, and 
of maintaining its complete efficacy other than by a series of 
sacrifices wliich would have drained the labour movement of its 
lil e-blood — in view of this situation, the International withdrew 
from the stage for the time being by transferring the General 
Council to America. The results have proved how correct was 
this decision — which was at the time, and has been since, so often 
censured. On the one hand, it put a stop then and since to all 
allempts to make useless putsches in the name of the Iiiternalion- 
al, while on tlie other hand the continuing close intercourse between 
the socialist workers’ parties of the various countries proved that 
the consciousness of the identity of interests and of the solidarity 
of the proletariat of all countries evoked by the International is able 
to find expression even without the bond of a formal international 
association, which for the moment had become a fetter. 

After the Hague Congress, Marx at last found peace and lei- 
sure again for resuming his theoretical work, and dt is to be 
hoped he will be able before long to have the second volume of 
Capital ready for the press. 

Of the many important discoveries through which Marx has 
inscril)ed his name in the annals of science, we can here men- 
tion only two. 

The first is the revolution brought about by him in the whole 
conception of world history. The whole previous view of history 
was based on the conception that the ultimate causes of 
all historical changes are to be looked for in the changing ideas 
of human beings, and that of all historical changes, polilical 
changes are the most important and are dominant in the whole 
of history. But the question was not asked as, to whence the ideas 
come into men’s minds and what the driving causes of the polit- 
ical chamges are. Only upon the newer school of French, and part- 
ly also of English, historians had the conviction forced itself that, 
since the Middle Ages at least, the driving force in European his- 
tory had been the struggle of the developing bourgeoisie with the 
feudal aristocracy for social and polilical domination. Now Marx 
has proved that the whole of previous history is a history of class 
struggles, that in all the diverse and complicated political strug- 
gles the only thing at issue has been the social and polilical rule 
of social classes, the maintenance of domination by older classes 
and the conquest of domination by newly arising classes. To what, 
however, do these classes owe their origin and their continued 
existence? They owe it to the particular material, physically sen- 
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sible conditions in whicli society at n period produces and (?X“ 

ciiangcs its lucans oi suicsisteiuav llic feudal rule id the Midfile 
Ages rested on the self-sufficient economy <d siuali pi*asaut ctuunni- 
nities which themselves produced almost all their requirtaut uls. in 
wliich there was almost no exchange and which r<‘ceivecl from tiie 
arms-brnring nobility protection from witliout and national or al 
least political cohesion. Whim the towns arose and with them sepa- 
rate handicraft industry and trade intercourse, at first internal and 
later international, tlu* urban bourgeoisie <h;velopisl and cvaai flur- 
ing the ^!id^ile Ages achieved, in struggle with the luthility, its inclu- 
sion in the feiuial order as a privileged estate as widL lint with the 
discovery of the extra*Europeau world, from tin* inidthe of the 
fifteenth century oinvards, this iKuirgeoisie accpiirisl a far more 
extensive sphere of trade and therewith a new sUnmhis for its 
industry; in the most important branches handicrafts were sup- 
planted by manufacture, now on a factfU’y scale, and tins again 
was supplanted by iarge-^scale imiustry, whitdi became pffssihle 
owing to the discoveries of the previous century, especially that 
<d the steam-engine, and which in its turn reacted on traitc* 
by driving out the old handicraft lalmur in backward cfuintries, and 
creating the prcbicnt day new means of emumunieatinn, steanv 
engines, railways, electric !eh*graphy, in tlu* nmn* devt'hjja‘fi ones, 
Thus the bourgeoisie came more ami more If) combine social 
wealth and social pt^ver in its hands, while it still lor a l<*ng 
period remained excluded from poliUcai power, which was 
in the hands of the nobility and tlu* monarchy supported by the 
nobility. But al a certain stage— in b'rance after the (ireat Kevohn 
lion— it also coiujuere<} political power, and fr<un then un became 
u ruling class over the proletariat and small pt'asanis. Frtau this 
point of view all the lustorical phenonuaua are ex{>Iicable in the 
simplest possibh^ way- -with sufficient knowledge of the particular 
economic condition of society, which it is true is ItdaHy lacking 
in our professional historians, and in the sanu‘ way tin* concep- 
tions ami ideas of each historical period are most simply to be ex- 
plained from die economic conditions of lib* and frt)m the social 
and political relations of the period, whieli are in turn determined 
by these economic conditions. History was for the first bine placed 
on its real !)asis; the obvious hut previously totally overlooked 
fact that men must first of all eat, drink, have slieller and elotlung, 
therefore must wotk^ before they can fight for <hmhnation, pursue 
politics, religion, philosophy, etc, — this obvious fact at last came 
into its historical rights. 
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This new conception of history, however, was of supreme signif- 
icance for the socialist outlook. It showed that all previous his- 
tory moved in class antagonisms and class struggles, that there 
have always existed ruling and ruled, exploiting and exploited 
classes, and that the great majority of mankind has always been 
condemned to arduous labour and little enjoyment. Why 
is this? Simply because in all earlier stages of development of 
mankind production was so little developed that the historical de- 
velopment could only proceed in this antagonistic form, that his- 
torical progress as a whole was dependent on the activity of a 
small privileged minority, while the great mass remained con- 
demned to producing by their labour their own meagre means 
of subsistence and also the increasingly rich means of the priv- 
ileged. But the same investigation of history, which in this way 
provides a natural and reasonable explanation of the previous 
class rule, otherwise only explicable from the wickedness of man, 
also leads to the realization that, in consequence of the so 
tremendously increased productive forces of the present time, 
even the last pretext has vanished for a division of mankind into 
iiilers and ruled, exploiters and exploited, at least in the most 
advanced countries; that the ruling big bourgeoisie has fulfilled its 
historic mission, that it is no longer capable of the leadership of 
society and has even become a hindrance to the development of 
production, as the trade crises, and especially the last great col- 
lapse and the depressed condition of industry in all countries, 
have proved; that historical leadership has passed to the proletariat, 
a class which, owing to its whole position in society, can only 
free itself by abolishing altogether all class rule, all servitude 
and all exploitation; and that the social productive forces, which 
have outgrown the control of the bourgeoisie, are only waiting for 
the associated proletariat to take possession of them in order to 
bring about a state of things in which every member of society 
will be enabled to participate not only in production but also in 
the distribution and administration of social wealth, and which 
so increases the social productive forces and their yield by planned 
operation of the whole of production that the satisfaction of all 
reasonable needs will be assured for everyone to an ever-increas- 
ing degree. 

The second important discovery of Marx’s is the final eluci- 
dation of the relation between capital and labour, in other words, 
the demonstration how, within present society and under the exist- 
ing capitalist mode of production, the exploitation of the worker 
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hy the cupilalisl Uikvs plart*. Mvi/r siuct‘ puiitical oconuiiiv had 
put foi'want the propcsititui that hibuar Is tht' Nunrae <d al! wraith 
and oi all \iilur, lla* (pirsliriii iH*f*anie inrvitahle: '‘Haw is this than 
to be recoiuaied with the iac:l lliat the wa^i' worker does not rc- 
C(ive tlic wlujle sum of value created by his laiiour hut has to 
surrender a part oi‘ it t£) the capitalist?'' Ihalh the hnur.arnis vcon- 
om.sls anil Um' socialists exertcsi theins(‘Ivees to a scicnUheally 
valid ausw(*r to this (fue^lifui. but in vain, inilil at last Marx came 
bu’ward with the solutiim, d’ihs solulinn is as ftjiluws. 'The i^res- 
iud'dav (*apila!i>t iiueii* (d’ prr>[hudion pri'siipposi^s tlu‘ existence 
of two soc.al classes: on the one lauui that of the* capitalists, who 
are in possossioii ol tin* means ot jH<Hinclion inid subsisi(*nce, and 
on ihe otln*r hand that of tin* |)r(»Ie!arians, wlni, laaind exchnh’d 
from this ptissession, havt* only a sint;le coininoiiity iov sail*, their 
labour power, and who therefore have !• sell this labour power 
ul' theirs in order to ohlaia poss(*ssicur of imams of suhsisU*nce. 
Tfie vahu* of a conumaiity is, how‘i'ver, determimai by the socially 
neces>ary (juantity of labour <*nihodii‘d in its production, and there- 
fore also in its reproduetion; the vahu* of the iahnur powt*r of an 
average human beini' durhpi^' a day, month or yt*ar is determined 
IhtM'elure hv tin* liuanlily of hthour emlHuhed in the ijuantity t>f 
means of ^uhsistenei' neet‘ssary for flu* maiuti nance of this lahcntr 
power tlutini; a day, month or year. Let us assuuu* that the means 
of subsislenet* of a worker for one day r eejuirt* six hours of labour 
bir their produelion <u\ what is t!ie same thiim', that the labour 
contained in them reju’esents a ijuaullty of lalamr of six hours; 
then the valm? of labour po\vt‘r for one <lay will be (expressed in 
a sum of money whieli also i*mlHHlir*s six hours (if iaiiour. Li*i ms 
assume furfiier lliat the capitalist who empliiys our worker pays 
him this sum in return, pays liim, tlH*refore, the full value of his 
lalnuir jenver. If noNv the worker works six hours of ilu* day for 
tite capitidist, he has eompletely replaced tlie hitter’s outlay- six 
hours’ labiuir for six luiurs* labour. lUit then then* would be nnlli- 
injL; in it for the capitalist, and the latter therefore looks at Ihe 
matter quite dilTerentty, He says: “I fmve houf|ht the labour pow- 
er of this worker not for six hours hut for a whole day,'* ami 
aceordiujjly he makes the worker work 8, 10, 12, 14 or 

more hours, according to circumstances, so tliat the product of the 
seventh, eighlh and following hours is a product of unpaid labour 
and wanders, to begin with, into the pocket of the capitalist. 
Thus the worker in the service of the capitalist not only reproduces 
Hie value of his labour power, for wlucii he receives pay, but 
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over and above that he also produces a surplus value which, 
appropriated in the first place by the capitalist, is in 
its further course divided according to definite economic laws 
among the whole capitalist class and forms the basic stuck from 
which arise ground rent, profit, accumulalion of capital, in sliort, 
all the wealth consumed or accumulated by the non-toiling class- 
es. But this proved that the acquisition of riches by the present- 
day capitalists consists just as much in the appropriation of the 
unpaid labour of others as that of the slave owner or the feu- 
dal lord exploiting serf labour, and that all these forms of exploita- 
tion are only to be distinguished by the difference in manner 
and method by which the unpaid labour is appropriated. This, 
however, also removed the last justification for all the hypocritical 
phrases of the possessing classes to the effect that in the present 
social order right and justice, equality of rights and duties and a 
general harmony of interests prevail, and present-day bourgeois 
society no less than its predecessors was exposed as a grandiose in- 
stitution for the exploitation of the huge majority of the people 
by a small, ever-diminishing minority. 

Modern scientific socialism is based on these two important 
facts. In the second volume of Capital these and other hardly 
less important scientific discoveries concerning the capitalist sys- 
tem of sociely will I)e further developed, and thereby Uiosc aspects 
also of political cnonomy not touched upon in the first volume 
will undergo rcvolutioni/.alion. May it be vouchsafed to Marx to be 
able soon to have it ready for the press. 
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Oil th(? Mill Ilf Marc'h, at a quarter tu thraa in tha afternoon, 
the greatest living thinker ceased tu think. !h had luant left alone 
for scarcely two minute's, and winai wv came hack we found him 
hi an arnudiair, peacefully gone to shap^ — tuit foreviu’. 

An immeasnrahle loss lias been su.staineri !»ofh l»y the militant 
jiroletariat of Europe and America, and hy historical science, in 
the dcatli of this inau. 'flu* gap that has been left !iy the departure 
of tliis mighty spirit will soon enough make itself felt. 

Just as Darwin dlscovtTed the law of evolution in organic na- 
ture, so Marx discovered the law of evoluiion in human history; 
he <Hscovert‘d tfie simple fact, hifhertf» eonct aled hy an <iver:-:rowth 
of ideology, that mankind must first of all eat and drink, havf* 
shelter and ehdhing, iH'fon* it can pursue politics, seiema*, arl. 
religion, etc.; and that thf‘refore tlie proiiuctiini of tin* immediate 
materia! nnstns id' suhsistiuua* and consiapumtly t!ie <legree of etae 
rinmic development attained hy a given pr*op!e or during a givtni 
epocln form the foimdation upon which tin* stati* institutions, iln^ 
legal conceptions, the art and even llu*. religious ideas of the peoph' 
concerned fmve been evolved, and in tin* light of which fhest* 
things must Iheretore he explained, instead of inVe evrsa as had 
hitherto been ilu* case. 

But that is not all. Marx also discovered the special law of 
motion governing the prmmt-day capitalist mode of production and 
the bourgeois society that tliis inodi^ of production has created. Tin* 
discovery of surplus value suddc'nly threw liglit on the proldem, in 
lining to .solve wdiich all previous inve.sligators, both bourgeois 
economists and socialist critic.s, had been groping in tlie dark. 

Two .such discoveries would be enough frtr one lifelime, Happy 
the man to whom it is granted to make even one such discovery. 

' The speech, he!d in was translated hy Engels himself {Das 

Begrdbnh mn Karl Marx) and published in the Zurich Saziaitlemokrat, No. 15, 
March 22, 1885. 1‘he present English text is a relranslalion from the (lerman, 
Engels* English notes being consulted. — Ed. 
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Hut ill every single Heid which Marx investigated — and he inves- 
tigated very many fields, none of them superficially— in every 
field, even in that of mathematics, he made independent discoveries. 

Such was the man of science. But this was not even half the man. 
Science was for Marx a historically dynamic, revolutionary force. 
However great the joy with which he welcomed a new discovery in 
some theoretical science whose practical application perhaps it was 
as yet quite impossible to envisage, he experienced quite another kind 
of joy when the discovery involved immediate revolutionary changes 
in industry and in historical development in general. For example, 
he followed closely the development of the discoveries made in the 
field .of electricity and recently those of Marc Deprez.^ 

^ For Marx was before all else a revolutionist. His real mission 
j in life was to contribute in one way or another to the overthrow 
of capitalist society and of the state institutions which it had 
brought into being, to contribute to the liberation of the present- 
day proletariat, which he was the first to make conscious of its 
' own position and its needs, of the conditions under which it could 
win its emancipation. Fighting was his element. And he fought 
with a passion, a tenacity and a success such as few could rival. 
His^ work on the first Rheinische Zeitung (1842), the Paris Vor~ 
warts (1844), the Brussels Deutsche Zeitung (1847), the Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung (1848-49), the New York Tribune (1852-61), 
and in addition to these a host of militant pamphlets, work in 
unions in Paris, Brussels and London, and finally, crowning all, 
the formation of the International Working Men’s Association" — 
this was indeed an achievement of which its founder might well 
have been proud even if he had done nothing else. 

And consequently Marx was the best hated and most calum- 
niated man of his tiiiici. Governments, both absolutist and repub- 
lican, deported him from their territories. The bourgeoisie, whether 
conservative or extreme democrat, vied with one another in heap- 
ing slanders upon him. All this he brushed aside as though il 
were cobweb, ignoring it, answering only when necessity com- 
pelled him. And now he has died — beloved, revered and mourned bv 
millions of revolutionary fellow-workers — from the mines of Si 
beria to California, in all parts of Europe and America — and I 
make bold to say that though he may have many opponents he 
has hardly one personal enemy. 

His name will endure through the ages, and so also will his work! 

1 Marc Deprez (1S43-1918): French physicist. — Ed. 

- The First International. — Ed. 
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Oil {he I4th tif March, at a (juartcr to thrct^ ia the afternoon, 
the greatest living thinkta* <*rast'(i tn think. Ih had hecn hdt alone 
f(»r scarcely two ininnles, and whc'n we vauu* liack we found him 
ill an armcliair, peacefully gone to .sleep —liut foreviae 

An inuneasuraldi* loss lias lusm susiaiucfi hfdh hy the militant 
proletariat of Europe and America, and hy histtirical sciencen in 
the death of tliis man. 'riie gap tliat has Imm hdf hy tin* departure 
of this mighty spirit will soon enough maki‘ itself fell. 

Just as Darwin discovered the law of r'vnlnfion in firganic na- 
ture, so Marx di.scovereti tin* law of evolntimi in Imnian history; 
he <!isr(tvered tlie simple fact, hitherto eonceah'd hy an ov« r'4rowth 
of ideology, tlial mankind must first of all eat attri tlrinU, havt* 
shelter and clothing, hefore it (\an pursue politics, seiiaice. ark 
religion, etc.; and that tlierefon* the production of the hmuediati* 
material means tif su!>sistencc and conscijuenUy tfie degree of ecu 
nomie des^lopmenl atlaini*d hy a givtm peojilt* or fiuring a givtai 
epoch, form the foundation upon wliicdi tlie state instiintions, Ue^ 
legal conceptions, the art and even the religions ifhsas of thi* people 
concerned have hetm evolved, and in tin* light of which these 
things must therefore he explained, instead of rerc eerso as had 
hitherto hetai the caste 

But that is not all. Marx also discoverva! the special law of 
motion governing the pnssentolay capitahsl moilt* of production and 
the hourgHus soeiely that this iimde of productifiu has created. The 
discovery of .surplus value suddeniv threw hglp on the prt>!dem, in 
tidying to so}vt‘ which all previous investigators, both hourgeois 
economists and socialist critics, hml lu*en groping in the <lark. 

Two such dLscoveries would he enough h»rone hhdimif llappv 
the man to whom it is granted to make evi-n oiu* such discovery. 

^ The spt'cch, held in EruiUsh, was tniushUcd hy Liwcls himself (D«s 
Begrdbnis mn Kart Mnrx) and puiaishf*ri in the JCnrich No. I*L 

March 22 , 188 a. Tlw prescnl KnfiUsh test n relrjiiiskUien frmn the ticrman, 
Engels* English notes heing consulWd.^ — Ed. 
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But ill every single iieid which Marx investigated — and he inves- 
tigated very many fields, none of them superficially — in every 
field, even in that of mathematics, he made independent discoveries. 

Such was the man of science. But this was not even half the man. 
Science was for Marx a historically dynamic, revolutionary force. 
However great the joy with which he welcomed a new discovery in 
some theoretical science whose practical application perhaps it was 
as yet quite impossible to envisage, he experienced quite anotlier kind 
of joy when the discovery involved immediate revolutionary changes 
in industry and in historical development in general. For example, 
he followed closely the development of the discoveries made in the 
lietd of electricity and recently those of Marc Deprez,^ 

For Marx was before aJl else a revolutionist. His real mission 
jhi life was to contribute in one way or another to the overthrow 
of capitalist society and of the state institutions which it had 
brought into being, to contribute to the liberation of the present- 
day proletariat, which he was the first to make conscious of its 
' own position and its needs, of the conditions under which it could 
win its emancipaliou. Fighting was his element. And he foughl 
with a passion, a tenacity and a success such as few could rival. 
His' work on the first Rheinische Zeitung (1842), the Paris Vor- 
wdrfs (1844), the Brussels Deutsche Zeitung (1847), the Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung (1848-49), the "New York Tribune (1852-61), 
and in addition to these a host of militant pamphlets, work in 
unions in Paris, Brussels and London, and finally, crowning all, 
the formation of the International Working Men’s Association" — 
this was indeed an achievement of which its founder might well 
have been proud even if he had done nothing else. 

And consequently Marx was the best hated and most calum- 
niated man of his time. Governnienls, both absolutist and repub- 
lican, deported him from their territories. The bourgeoisie, whether 
conservative or extreme democrat, vied with one another in heap- 
ing slanders upon him. All this he brushed aside as though il 
were cobweb, ignoring il, answering only when necessity com- 
pelled him. And now he has died — beloved, revered and mourned hr 
millions of revolutionary fellow- workers — from the mines of Si- 
beria to California, in all parts of Europe and America — and I 
make bold to say that though he may have many opponents he 
has hardly one personal enemy. 

His name will endure through the ages, and so also will his work! 

^ Marc Deprez (1843-1918): French physicist. — Ed, 

“ The First International. — Ed. 
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KAUL >IARX' 

Karl Marx was hoiai May a, IS! 8, in tin* ^'ifv nt Tr< vrs tllhna- 
Isii Prussia)* His fathiU* was a lawvrr. (t Jaw, wla* in 1824 
adunP ti i J'oU’stajJlism. 4'ht* fauiily was waJPia firt, f*aitnrnd. but 
md rnvtdiPinnai y. Alim* ^^'uduatin^ tHun tin' (itjuinasuim in iravns, 
Marx untan*?] univrrsity. lirs! at ibuiu aiui laiar at Ibaini, wtuu’e 
be slutiird jurispnulunrti and, rhirtly. lii>Jfn'y anr! plni»Hffj»hy. IJe 
cnnchulud iiis course in IHH, suifinitru^' his fifa*t(trai disMalation 
on llu* j>hiloso|)hy of b"|nrtuais. hi his views Marx at that tiinu 
Nvas sliii a nc;4ciian idealist. In lb*rlin he lu‘!nn 2 eri to the rirele of 
**Iad’t 1 ler»elian.s'' (Ihtiiio Hauer and oUuas). who souuid to draw 
alhelslie and revohdieiiiary conriusiuns fruui Ihuel’s phiiosoidiy. 

Alter ^raduatuii; irniu Ihe univirsilv, Marx inoveii to ibiuiu 
exjieidini* lo bi*cojue a professor. Hut the reartituiaj v poliey of the 
g<n'erninenl which in hSd2 di‘i>riviai Jauhvi'2 iM'Uerharli fd hix 
chair aJid in I8'td refust'd to ailow him to return to the nniversily» 
and in 1811 forbade the young professcir, Uruno Hain*r, to hadnre 
at B<nin-'dorc(‘(i Marx to a!>andon the idea fd pttrsuijig an aeadi'in- 
ic caresT, At that tinn? tin* views <d' Ihe L(d4 Hegelians were 
developing very rapidly in (Jerinany. Ludwig Inaierhacdt liegan lo 
erhicizt* dnadogy, particularly so in 18dt» and after, and to turn to 
inaleriatisin, which U\ 1811 gained tin* upper hand in his philosojdiy 
Wesen dvs Chrin^ti ntttm.t \Tlw Kxxcncc o/ CJnis(iafiittj])i in 
1813 Ids (trtaulsdize <ier l*hiIns(P()hie der Xukttnft of 

the i^hilosopiuj of the Future] appeared. *'t)ne must liiinsfdf Imvt? 
experitmeed the liberating (dTeeP’ of these hooks, ICngtds <suhse- 
quenlly wrote of these works of Feuertmeh. *'We [i,c„ Uu* fadt 
Hegelians^ including Marx] all became a| omn* Feuerhachiaus.'' ^ 
At that time some Bhenish radical Ijourgisus w!m lunl certain 
points in common with tiie l.efi Hegelians hntnded an opposition 
paper \n Cologne, the FJteinisclie Zeittutfj—lhe first mtmber 

1 This nrUcIc wn% svritten between July and Novemlicr ItlM, and was 
oriiiitialty puldishi'd (abridged) ia Ujc seveath {HHai edition uf the (iraimt 
E«eych)im*dia,— Ed. 

* t*\ l-agels, Lndmig Feuerbach, p. 31^1 of this volume,— Ed* 
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appeared on January 1, 1842. Marx and Bruno Bauer were in- 
vited to be the chief contributors. In Oclober 1842 Marx became 
chief editor and removed from Bonn to Cologne. The revolution- 
ary-democratic trend of the paper became more and more 
pronounced under Marx’s editorship. The government first 
subjected the paper to double and triple censorship and then, 
on January 1, 1843, decided to suppress it altogether. Marx had 
to resign the editorship about that time, but his resignation 
did not save the paper, which was closed down in March 1843. 
Of the more important articles contributed by Marx to the 
Rlieinisclie Zeitang^ Engels notes, in addition to those indicated 
below (see Bibliography),^ an article on the condition of the 
peasant wine-growers of the Moselle Valley. His journalistic 
activities convinced Marx that he was not sufllciently accpiainted 
with political economy, and he zealously set out to study it. 

In 1843, in Kreuznach, Marx married Jenny von Westphalen, 
a childhood friend to whom he had been engaged while still a 
student. His wife came from a reactionary family of the Prussian 
nobility. Her elder brother was Prussian Minister of the Interior 
at a most reactionary period, 1850-58. In the autumn of 1843 
Marx went to Paris in order, together with Arnold Huge (born 1802, 
died 1880; a Left Hegelian; in 1825-30, in prison; after 1848, a 
political exile; after 1866-70, a Bismarckian), to publish a radical 
magazine abroad. Only one issue of this magazine, Deatsch-Frari'- 
zosische Jabrbucher, appeared. It was discontinued owing to the 
difficulty of secret distribution in Germany and to disagreements 
with Ruge. In his articles in this magazine Marx already appears 
as a revolutionist; he advocates the “merciless criticism of every- 
thing existing,” and in particular the “criticism of arms,” and ap- 
peals to the masses and to the proletariat. 

In September 1844 Frederick Engels came to Paris for a few 
days, and from that time forth became Marx’s closest friend. They 
both look a most active part in the then seelhing life of the rev- 
olutionary groups in Paris (of particular importance was Prou- 
dhon’s doctrine, which Marx thoroughly demolished in his Poveriij 
of Philosophy, 1847), and, vigorously combating the various doc- 
trines of petty-bourgeois Socialism, worked out the theory and 
tactics of revolutionary proletarian Socialism, or Communism 
(Marxism). See Marx’s works of this period, 1844-48, in the Bibliog- 
raphy, In 1845, on the insistent demand of the Prussian govern- 

^ /. e., the Bibliography of Marxism, which Lenin appended to the original 
article, but which, for lack of space, is omitted in this edition. — Ed. 
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meal, Marx was haiaxhtni from i'aris as a tlan^eruirs rcvDiutitaiUl. 
He removial lu Brussels, hi the spring til hS47 Marx ami llngels 
joined a secret pmpagaiuia society caiUei Un* hoiumunist Ja,.*ague, 
took a pruiaineiit pari in the Second tamgress of the League* dam- 
don, Noveniljer IS 17). and at its retpu'st drew up tin.* famous Com- 
munist Manifesto, which appeared in February LSPS. With the 
clarity and hriiliance of genius, tliis work uutiine.^ the new world- 
cemce‘piion, eorisistenf inateTialism, wlucli also eiuhraca^s the realm 
of sr)cial life, diahadics. the most eompr(‘tiensivtj and prolouad 
doctrine of devtdojiinent, the ttietiry of the efass slniggle and of 
the histfiric rt'volutiouary roie of the piadtdariai- the creahn- of 
the new, (iommunist society. 

Wiien the Uevoluti<»n of l'’e!>ninry 18 LS iiifdu* utd, Marx was 
banished from ihdgium. He returinai to Paris, whence, after the 
Nfarch Hevolution, he went to Germany, again to (bdogne. I'here 
the Neue Hheinisehe Zeitunrj ajijn'ared from -luiu* L 18LH, la 
May lb. IHMJ; Marx was tlu* cliief i’dit<ir. The new theory was 
biailianhy corroborate*!! by t!u* course of the revoiutiouary events 
of 184H*PJ, as it has been since (’ormborated iiv all {irtdetarian 
and dfunneratie movements of ail eountrii*s in the world. Tlic vic- 
torious eomder revolution hrst iusiitut<*d ctniit pOicetshng^ against 
\{arx (!u‘ was atajuitted on Fehniarv b, IHIU) and then banished 
him from Germany (May HL hSfbj. Marx tirsf went to Paris, was 
again banisiietl after the dianoustration of dune Id, IKPd, and liter) 
went to lamdon, where lie lived to the day of his dt:ath. 

His life as a political t»xile was a vtaw hard tme, as t!ic cor- 
respornlence between Manx and Fngeis (published in P.Hd)^ clearly 
reveals. Marx ami his family sniferetl dire poverty, Had it not been 
for Fvngets* constant and self-sacriheing tinancial suppiud, Marx 
wtauld nol <mly liavi* been unaSth* in bring his work on Capital to a 
conclnsifut hut would iiave inevitably pmished from wamb Murtv 
ovi*r, tfie prevailing doctrines and Inmds of petiy-huin geois Social- 
ism. and of non-pro!tdarian Socialism in gemeral, ftuced Marx to 
carry on a continuous and merciless light and sometiiin s to repel 
the most .savage and monstrous piTsona! attacks {Herr Vatji), 
Holding aloof (rain the circles of political I'xiles, Marx developed 
his materialist theory in a miml*er n( InsUnic works (see HibUog- 
rupluj), devoting his efforts chielly to the study of politicai econo- 
my. Marx revolutioin;^ed this scienct* (see helow, *‘The Marxian 
DoefriruL') in his Coniribuium to the CritUpie of Political Economy 
(1859) and Capital fVot. I. 1867). 

^ !l<*ri‘aftcr referred to the Hri**twtu'hxei (<.*errcs^#j#»<lcncci Ed, 
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The period of revival of the democratic movements at the end 
of the fifties and in the 'sixties recalled Marx to practical activity. 
In 1864 (September 28) the International Working Men’s Associa- 
tion — the famous First International — was founded in London. 
Marx was the heart and soul of this organization; he was the 
author of its first Address and of a host of resolutions, declara- 
iions and manifestoes. By uniting the labour movement of various 
countries, by striving to direct into the channel of joint activity 
I fie various forms of non-proletarian, pre-Marxian Socialism (Maz- 
zini, Proudhon, Bakunin, liberal trade unionism in England, Las- 
sallean vacillations to the Right in Germany, etc.) , and by combat- 
ing the theories of all these sects and schools, Marx hammered 
out a uniform tactic for the proletarian struggle of the working 
class in the various countries. After the fall of the Paris Com- 
mune (1871) — of which Marx gave such a profound, clear-cut, bril- 
liant, effective and revolutionary analysis {The Civil War in France^ 
1871), and after the International was split by the Bakunists, the 
existence of that organization in Europe became impossible. After 
the Hague Congress of the International (1872) Marx had the Gen- 
eral Council of Ihe International transferred to New York. The 
First International had accomplished its historical role, and it made 
way for a period of immeasurably larger growth of the labour 
movement in all the countries of the world, a period, in fact, when 
the movement grew in hreadth and when mass Socialist labour 
parties in individual national states were created. 

His strenuous work in the International and his still more stren- 
uous theoretical occupations completely undermined Marx’s health. 
He continued his work on the reshaping of political economy and 
the completion of Capitaf for which he collected a mass of new 
material and studied a number of languages (Russian, for instance) ; 
but ill-health prevented him from finishing Capital. 

On December 2, 1881, his wife died. On March 14, 1883, Marx 
peacefully passed away in his armchair. He lies buried with his 
wife and Helene Demuth, their devoted servant, who was almost 
n member of the family, in the Highgate Cemetery, London. 

THE MARXIAN DOCTRINE 

Marxism is the system of the views and teachings of Marx. 
Marx was the genius who continued and compleled the three main 
ideological currents of the nineteenth century, belonging to the. 
three most advanced countries of mankind: classical German phi- 

2 -7G0 
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losophy, classical Etigiish political ccoiioiuy. and French Sucialism 
together witli French revuluiiouary doctrines in general. The re- 
markable consistency and integrity of Marx's views, acknowledged 
even by his opponents, views wluch in tiieir totality constiiute mod- 
ern materialism and modern scientific Socialism, as the theory 
and program of the labour movement in all the civiii/ed countries 
of the wor!<l, oblige us to present a brief outline of his worki-con- 
eeplion in general before proceeding to tlie i‘xpositiou fd’ the princi- 
pal ctmtent of Marxism, namely, Marx's ecfuiomir doctrine. 

PIllLOSOPIUCAL MATKHIALISM 

Fr<nn 1844-45 on, wht‘n his views took shapt*, Marx was a ma- 
terialist, in particular a follower of Ludwig FeutThacle wluise weak 
sides he even later consi<k‘red to consist exclusively in tin* fact that 
hi.s matenalisni was not consistent and comprtdiensivt* enough. 
Marx regarded tlie historic and ''epoch-making" importanct* of 
Feuerbach to be that he ha<i res<dut<*ly broken away from ilegelian 
idealism and h;ui proclaimed matiudalism, which aln^ady “in the 
eighteenth century, especially in France, had been a struggle not 
only against the existing p<dilical institutions and against . , . ndigion 
ami theology, but also . . . against all metapl^ysics" (in the sense 
of **in{oxicat<ul speculation'' as distincl from ‘‘sober philosopliy"). 
t77fc Holy Fiiwiltj^ in the LitcrariHcln'r ,NVi<7j/as.s'). 

’Tt> lirgid. . \vrot<‘ Marx, “the pnuTHS uf Uiiakinc, which, muter tie* naaic 
of ‘the Idea,’ he even truasfarinn into an imi«‘{Huutcnt sabj**ct, b tlie dciniurgoH 
Icrcutor] of the real world. . . , With lac, on tlie roiUtary, the ideal is 
nothing else than the materia! world reflected hy the human mind, and IrnnS' 
kited into f(»rms of thought." Vol. I. p. XXX Author's Frefait* to the 

.Second Edition.) 

In full conformity willt this materialLst philosophy t>f Marx’s, and 
expounding it. Fn*derick Engels wrote in AntFDnhnmj (wliicli 
Marx read in manuscript): 

"The unity of the world does not consist in its iHung. . . . Tin* real iiuifv 
of tlie world eonstsis in iH materiality, and tiiis is pmveti . . . by a ftmg and 
tedious development of philosophy and natural seienre. . . in the 

mode of exintence of maitcr^ Never anywhere has there been matter without 
motion,” “motion svithout matter,” “nor can there la*. . . /** “If the . . . question is 
raised: what then are thought and comciou.stiess, and whence they come, it he- 

t //m Eugen Daltring\^ BepotuiUm to Seieoce tAnli-Dtlhrimf). Eng. eel. 
1934, p. 54.— W. 

« ibid,, p. 71. Ed. 
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comes apparent that they are products of the human brain and that man himself 
is a product of Nature, which has been developed in and along with its environ- 
ment; whence it is self-evident that the products of the human brain, being in 
the last analysis also products of Nature, do not contradict the rest of Nature but 
are in correspondence with it.”i “Hegel was an idealist, that is to say, the 
thoughts within his mind were to him not the more or less abstract images 
[Abhilderj reflections; Engels sometimes speaks of “imprints”] of real things 
and processes, but, on the contrary, things and their development were to 
him only the images made real of the ‘Idea’ existing somewhere or other 
already before the world existed.”^ 

In his Ludwig Feuerbach — in which he expounds his and Marx’s 
views on Feuerbach’s philosophy, and which he sent to the press 
after re-reading an old manuscript written by Marx and himself 
in 1844-45 on Hegel, Feuerbach and the materialist conception of 
history — F’rederick Engels writes: 

“The great basic question of all philosophy, especially of modern philosophy, 
is that concerning the relation of thinking and being, ... of spirit to nature. , . , 
Which is primary, spirit or nature?. . . Tlie answers which the philosophers gave 
to this question spUt them into two great camps. Those who asserted the primacy 
of spirit to nature and, therefore, in the last instance, assumed world creation in 
some form or other . . . comprised the camp of idealism. The other.s, who re- 
garded nature as primary, belong to the various schools of materialism.”^ 

Any other use of the concepts of (philosophical) idealism and ma- 
terialism leads only to confusion. Marx decidedly rejected not only 
idealism, always connected in one way or another with religion, 
but also the views, especially widespread in our day, of Hume and 
Kant, agnosticism, criticism, positivism in their various forms, re- 
garding such a philosophy as a “reactionary” concession to ideal- 
ism and at best a "‘shamefaced way of surreptitiously accepting 
materialism, while denying it before the world.”^ On this question, 
see, in addition to the above-mentioned works of Engels and Marx, 
a letter of Marx to Engels dated December 12, 1868, in which 
Marx, referring to an utterance of the well-known naturalist 
Thomas Huxley that was “more materialistic” than usual, and to 
his recognition that “as long as we actually observe and think, we 
cannot possibly get away from materialism,” at the same time re- 
proaches him for leaving a “loophole” for agnosticism, for Hume- 
ism. It is especially important to note Marx’s view on the relation 

» Ibid., pp. 44-45.— Ed. 

2 Ibid., p. 31.— Ed. 

® F. Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach, pp. 366 and 367 of this volume. — Ed. 

4 Ibid., p. 368.— Ed. 







between freedom and ueta^ssHy: “ ‘Svcvssi\y is biiifii imly in stt 
far as i( is not undrrsioofi" " "Fri* •* r<ioin is tin* appreeialion. of 
necessity." i Anfi-Dfthriwii ^ 'riiis ineims the rt»cui»nifian of 

ohjeciivt* inw in naiurt* an<i of the dtait'clieai iransfonnati<jn <d' neces- 
sity into freedion (iti the sauir manner as the traiislonnation t»f 
the unknowio but kninvahle, *1hin;4-in-itself ’ into the 
for-us." of th«‘ ’‘essence of tlnn}.ts’' into “pluaioinena’h. Marx and 
liagels consiihaaal the fundamental limitations of the “old" ma^ 
terialism. inciudinj4 the materialism <}f i*^an'rhach imai still more 
of tin* “vtilpir" maha'iaiism of Hiitdnaa’. and Moieschotti, to 

be: it) that Hds matradalism svas “predominantly imMiumical" 
failing to lake account of the iati‘sl <ievel<ipnTents of chemistry ami 
biology {in our day it would be necessary to add: and oi the 
eb‘ctrical theory of matfen: l2l that the old materialism was non* 
Idstoricah nouaiialectical inndaphvshaih in the stmse of anti- 
dialectical), and did not adlu*re c<M»sist(‘ntiy ami comprehtaisively 
to iiie stamipoint of de.velopmenf : idt that it n'ganhal fite '‘human 
essence" abstractly and not a.s tin* “rnsr/nhtr" of moncreteiy 
defiiuxi hisloricaf) “social relations," and tlieridore (uily “inter- 
prtdetl" llu‘ \V(ni<!» whereas ilw ptan! is to “ctiaugi*" it: t!ud is 
to say, it <lid not umhastand the importam’e of “re\olutifmary 
practical a<divity." 

DIAIJCCTICS 


Hegelian dialectics, as the most cotn|>rebeiisivt\ the most rich 
in conttmt, and the 'most profound doctrine of <ii‘velopmefit. svas 
regarded by Marx and Fngels as tiu* greatest actneveinenl of 
classical Gcrtnan philosojihy. They cmisid<*re<l every otluu* fornun 
iation of tin* i>rinciple (tf di*vekipmenb of evoluti«m, om*-si<ie<f and 
poor in content, and distorting and mutilating the nsd course* of 
ilevelopment (often proc<*e<iing hy leaps, eatastroplu^s and rev* 
olutions) in nature and in sociedy. 

“Marx and I \Vi*r*‘ podly woU Ua* <miy U» o stUf roasritJUh dialt'C- 

tics Ifrom die dt’stnwboa of ideatiHiti, imdudiag brj^fhaui^jn and apply it »» 
tht* inal<*ri«lis{ conception td tmiurc. . , .* Nature in the test of dialcciics, and it 
must ijc sixkl for moti«*rn natural Nciciia* that it has farnistted cxtrcimdy rich 
[Uiis was written hetore the discovery of radinai, clt clrons, the transnndalton of 
elements, etc.!) and daily increasing imteruds for this test, and Ims tints provini 
that in the last arialysiH nature’s process is diuhTtical and not nietaptivsical" ^ 


* Op, cit,, p. 130. -Ed. 

“ Anti'Diibristg, p. 15, - Ed. 

•* ihUL. p. E(L 
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“Tile great basic thought,” Engels writes, “that the world is not to be 
comprehended as a complex of ready-made things, but as a complex of 
processes, in which the things apparently stable, no less than their mind- 
images in our heads, the concepts, go through an uninterrupted change of 
coining into being and passing away . . . — ^this great fundamental thought has, 
especially since the time of Hegel, so thoroughly permeated ordinary 
consciousness that in this generality it is now scarcely ever contradicted. But to 
acknowledge this fundamental thought in words and to apply it in reality 
in detail to each domain -of investigation are two different things.” ^ “For it 
[dialectical philosophy] nothing is final, absolute, sacred. It reveals the transitory 
charaefer of everything and in everything; nothing can endure before it except 
the uninterrupted process of becoming and of passing away, of endless ascend- 
ency from the lower to the higher. And dialectical philosophy itself is nothing 
more than the mere reflection of this process in the thinking brain.” “ 

Thus, Recording to Marx, dialectics is “the science of the general 
laws of motion — both of the external world and of human 
thought ” ^ ' 

This, the revolutionary, side of Hegel’s philosophy was adopted 
and developed by Marx. Dialectical materialism “no longer needs 
any philosophy standing above the other sciences.” ^ .Of former phi- 
losophy there remains “the science of thought and its laws — formal 
logic and dialectics.” ® And dialectics, as understood by Marx, and 
in conformity with Hegel, includes what is now called the theory 
of knowledge, or epistemology, which, too, must regard Its subject 
matter historically, studying and generalizing the origin and de- 
velopment of knowledge, the transition from norz-knowledge to 
knowledge. 

Nowadays, the idea of development, of evolution, has pene- 
trated the social consciousness almost in its entirety, but by dif- 
ferent ways, not by way of the Hegelian philosophy. But as for- 
mulated by Marx and Eiigels on the basis of Hegel, this idea is 
far more comprehensive, far richer in content than the current 
idea of evolution. A development that seemingly, repeats the 
stages 'already passed, but repeats them otherwise, on a higher 
basi.s (“negation of negation”), a development, so to speak, in 
spirals, not in a straight line; — a de%’'elopment by leaps, catas- 
trophes, revolutions; — “breaks in continuity”; — the transformation 
of quantity into quality; — the inner impulses to development, im- 


^ Ludwig Feuerbach, pp, 384-85 uf this volume. — Ed. 
2 Ibid., pp. 359-60.— Erf. 

« Ibid., p. 384.— Erf. 

* Anti-Duhring, p. 32. — Ed. 

5 Ibid., p. 32.— Erf, 
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parted h> the cinitradieiioa and canllic! ot the various forees and 
tendeiieies acting on a giveai body, or witiiin a given phenomenon, 
or within a given soei<’!y: — the interdt‘iHaid*mc(* and (he closest, 
indLsso!ubl‘ ernineeilon of al! sides of every j)henome!u>n (while 
history coastanily discloses ever new sides), a connection that 
provides a unifonn, law-govenu*d. universal piatccss of motion — 
such are som<^ of !he^ hsitures nf diahrtics as a richer (than the 
ordinary) doctrine of devehipinent. (See Marx’s letter to Engels 
of January H, tStuS, in which In* ridicules Stein's ’*w<H>den trichol- 
omiesd* which it wotild he ahsuiai to eonfus<‘ with inalerialist dia- 
lectics.) 

THE M.VrKHIAIJSr CONCEPTION OF HtSTOHY 

Having realized the inconsistency, incom|>leteness, and oin‘" 
^idedness of the old inalerialism, Marx hecann* convinced of the 
necessity f)f “bringing the scieiua* of socitdy . . , mU> iiarnmny with 
liie materialist foundation, and of rec<nistructiiig it thereupon/'* 
Since materiatisin in geiauad t*x plains consciousness as the out- 
come of being, and not crtnversely. nuiliU’iaiism as a}>plied to the 
s(jcial mankind Jtas in explain smial rtmsvUnmivss as the 

fUit<’<une of HftciftI fadng. 

‘ tVeluaiUtRy." wnUs Mari, [(jipitui, \ tU. 1 , 'SUsi’lust's niaa’s madr of tleal 

sdth nalurf, tta* jirruTss ef tit»a hy whit h h»’ stistainn Ins hfe, juai 

tiurehy iiUu lays h:ivr thi* iar»<}e <»f formatitm nl iiis serial rrlutious. aial 
of the lucatal craiCi‘ptiti»s Umt How from 

In the prid'ace to his (UmiriUtdimi lo thv (Iriiique of PoUtiml Hion- 
omy^ Marx gives an integral tdrinidation of the fundameuta! prin- 
ciples of materialism as extended tc> human society am! its history, 
in the following words; 

“la the social praduchoa of liifir lifr. tiaa eater into dehaite rela 
tioiiH timt are itaiispensahk and inttepeatieat of their wilt; tliese relntiom ol 
ptodiictimi {'orrisspoad to « defliute stage <d developineai of their aiatcrml 
forces of prodaclioa. The sinu total of these relatiotiH of productioa consti- 
tutes the ecoiiomic stnieture of society the real fouiidiitioa, on which rises n 
legal and political superstructure and to svlucli correspond definite forms of 
social conseJowsness, The mode of production of material life determines the 
social, political and iiitcUectual life proms in general. !t m not the consdousmfss 

* Ludmig Frtterhftch, p. 373 of this volume — /i'd 

* Capitah V<»1 I, p. MM. 

Marx’s Capitalf Voi. 1, is quoted in this edition from either the English edi- 
tion published in 1938 by Allen & Tnwin Ltd,, London or that published In 1939 
l>V the Infcrnational Pti!»re;hers. New York. — £d. 
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oi men that deternimes their l:>eing, but, on the contrary, theiir social heihig that 
determines their consciousness. At a certain stage of their development, the 
material productive forces in society come in conflict with the existing rela- 
tions of production, or — what is but a legal expression for the same thing — 
with the property relations within which they have been at work before. 
From forms of development of the productive forces these relations turn 
into their fetters. Then begins an epoch of social revolution. With the change 
of the economic foundation the entire immense superstructure is more or less 
rax>idly transformed. In considering such transformations a distinction should 
always be made between the material transformation of the economic condi- 
tions of production, which can be determined with the precision of natural 
science, and the legal, political, religious, aesthetic or philosophic — in short, 
ideological forms in which men become conscious of this conflict and fight it 
out. Just as our opinion of an individual is not based on what he thinks of 
himself, so can we not judge of such a period of transformation by its own 
consciousness: on the contrary, this consciousness must be explained rather 
from the contradictions of material life, from the existing conflict between 
the social productive forces and the relations of production. ... In broad 
outlines we can designate the Asiatic, the ancient, the feudal, and the modern 
bourgeois modes of production as so many progressive epochs :in the economic 
j'ormation of society.”^ [Sec Marx’s brief formulation in a letter to Engels dated 
.fuly 7, 1866: “Our theory that the organization of labour is determined by the 
means of production.”) 

Tho discovery of the materialist conception of history, or 
rather, the consistent continuation, extension of materialism to the 
domain of social phenomena, removed two of the chief defects of 
earlier historical theories. In the first place, they at best examined 
only the ideological motives of the historical activity of human beings, 
without investigating what produced these motives, without grasp- 
ing the objective laws governing the development of the system of 
social relations, and without discerning the roots of these relations 
in the degree of development of material production; in the sec- 
ond place it was precisely the activities of the masses of the popu- 
lation that the earlier theories did not cover, whereas historical 
materialism made it possible for the first time to study with the 
accuracy of the natural sciences the social conditions of the life 
of the ma.sses and the changes in these conditions. Pre-Marxian 
'‘sociology” and historiography at best provided an accumulation 
of tslw facts, collected at random, and a depiction of certain sides 
of the historical process. By examining the ensemble of all the 
opposing tendencies, by reducing them to precisely definable con- 
ditions of life and production of the various classes of society, by 


* Nfarx, Critique of Political Economy, pp. 300-01 of this volume. — Ed. 



discaniin^* aiui ailHlrariiuss in flu* rhnin* of variou*; 

^leading ' ideas <tv in !lu*ir inter|nvlatioii. and hv disrlusing that 
all ideas and all the %’arious fendeneies, without (‘xeeptifni, have 
tlieir roots iii tlie condition of the material forces of protiuction, 
Marxism poiidetl flu* way to an alhemhracing arul comprehensive 
siudy <d' the proc(*ss of tiu* genesis. <iev<'lopinetit. aiu! declim* of 
sociaheconomie tonnations, Ih'ople makt* {ht*ir <e.vn history. Bui 
whal (leterniiJH's t!u* motivt's of |Kopie the mass of |M*o{>le, 
that is; whal gives rise \o the clash of eunnieUng irleav and striv- 
ings; what is the taistanhie of all tin^sc <dashes of the whole mass 
of human so<‘ietii*s; what are the olyeetive Cfaniiticnts of produr- 
titm <d‘ inalerial life that ft»rm tin* i»asis f»f all insloritai! activity 
of men: wind is lite !aw of di*veIopiMeat oi these conrhtinns to ;d! 
this Marx drew aUtmlion and point<*d out tin* wav to a srientilic 
study of history as a uniform and law-govenu'd process in at! its 
immense varitdy and eontradicioriness. 


THK CI.ASS STUrtddJ*: 

Ttiat in any given society the strivings of stnuc of its lucinlaas 
ecmflict with tin* striviiigs of others, that social life is Inli of coie 
tradictions. that tiistory <liscioses a struggle within nafioiK and so- 
citdies as well as hi'tween nations ami socictiis, ant), in addition, 
an ahertnditm of periu<ls of revtdutitm amt reaction, pettcc anti 
war. stagnation and rapiti progress ov declim* art* facts tliat are 
generatly known. Marxism j>rovidi*ti the clue which enaldcs us to 
disettver tht* laws governing this seeming !ahyrin(!t amf chmjs, 
namely, the theory td' the class struggle. (>!dy a study of tIu* en- 
semble r>f striviiigs of all tin* meinSiers of a given society or gron|) 
of societies can lead to a schaitific didhiition of the resuU of these 
strivings. And tin* source <if the conflict of strivim»s Ur*s in the dih 
ferences in the position ami m<»de of life of tin* c/o.vvex into which 
each society is dividi^d, 

‘Th** history of all hithi*rt<» ntistiiig suricty is the Ihstury el class struft 
gh‘s,’‘ ssrott* Mars in tin* Communist Mmnffntu h'xc»ct tta* hislery ef the 
priniiltst* tsjiniiuiaity Kiigels iclflcdi. 

“Freeman and patrician and pteheian, lerd atid st*rh master 

anti journcvmim, in a Wind, uppresser aiul oppressed, sttnni in ctinstfUit 
opptjsition to one another, carried on an iininternipted, now hidden, now 
open %ht. a fight that each time ended, either in n revolutionary reconstitu* 
lion of society at large, or in the common ruin of the tmtUeading ciassci. . . . 
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‘'The modern bourgeois society that has sprouted from the ruins of 
feudal society has not done away with class antagonisms. It has but estab- 
lished new classes, new conditions of oppression, new forms of struggle in 
place of the old ones. 

“Our epoch, the epoch of the bourgeoisie, possesses, however, this distinc- 
tive feature: It has simplified the class antagonisms. Society as a whole is 
more and more splitting up into two great hostile camps, into two great 
classes directly facing each other — bourgeoisie and proletariat. 

Ever since the Great French Revolution, European history has 
very clearly revealed in a number of countries this real under- 
surface of events, the struggle of classes. And the Restoration 
period ini France already produced a number of historians (Thier- 
ry, Guizot, Mignet, Thiers) \vho, generalizing from events, could 
not but recognize that the class struggle was the key to all 
French history. And the modern era — the era of the complete 
victory of the bourgeoisie, representative institutions, wide (if not 
universal) sulTrage, a clieap, popular daily press, etc., the era of 
powei'ful and ever-expanding unions of workers and ainions of 
employers, etc. — has revealed even more manifestly (though some- 
times in a very one-sided, ‘"peaceful,” '‘constitutional” form) that 
the class struggle is the mainspring of events. The following pas- 
sage from Marx’s Communht Manifesto will show us what Marx 
required of social science in respect to an objective analysis of 
the position of each class in modern society in connection with an 
analysis of the conditions of development of each class: 

“Or nil the classes that stand face to face with the bourgeoisie today, 
the proletariat alone is a really revolutionary class. The other classes decay 
and hnally disappear in the face of modern industry; the proletariat is its 
special and essential product. 

“The lower middle class: the small manufacturer, the shopkeeper, the 
artisan, • the peasant -all these fighl against Ihc bourgeoisie, to save from 
extinction their exist<mce as fractions of the middle class. They are therefore 
not revolutionary, hut conservative. Nay more, they are reactionary, for they 
try to roll back the wheel of history. If by chance they are revolutionary, 
they are so only in view of their impending transfer into the proletariat; 
they thus defend not their present, hut their future interests, they desert their 
own standpoint to place themselves at that of the proletariat.”- 

lu a number of historic works (see Bibliography), Marx has 
given us brilliant and profound examples of materialist histori- 

^ Marx-Engels, Communist Manifesto, pp. 110-11 of this volume, — Ed. 

- Ibid,, p. 120. — Ed. 
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ni»raphy, ot an aiiaiysis at the po.sition ut e*H'h iiaiividual fla^s. 
and sometimes of various proup.s or strata within a class, showin.:a 
plainly why and hosv '‘every class struggle is a political struggle-”^ 
The. above-quoted passage is an illustration of what a complex 
network of social relations and transitional stages helwe<*n one 
class and anoihi*r. from the past to the future, M(jrx analyses in 
order \a chdennine the resultant of historical development. 

The in<ist profound, roinpreht'iisivo and detailed conOnnatinn 
and application of Marx’s tlaory is his ecoiiomic dfalrim*. 

MAHX S economic: iKHmUNK 

"It is tlu’ ultinnate aim of tliis work lay !>are the ecouoinii^ 
law of moliou eif iinKiern society’"*'' (that is io say. capitalist, hour* 
geois society), says Marx in the pndace to (lapitaL TIu* invc.sfiga" 
lion of file rfdations cjf pnaiuctimi in a given, histcu'ically rJeflueil 
society, in the.ir genesis, di’velopmeni, am! decline such is the 
contiuil of Marx’s ecuniomic doctrine. In capitalist society ii is the 
production of voiumodifies tliat doininati^s, and Marx's analvsis 
therefore lu'gins with an analysis of the commodity. 


VATUli 


A laaiuntality is, in tlu* tirst place, a tiling that salishes a 
inmian want; in the second place, it is a thing that can he 
(‘xofianged for another thing. Tin* utililv of a tiling makes it a mvc- 
naltie. Ivxchange-value (or simply, %'alue! presiaits itself first of all 
as a relation, as the jiroporlion in which a ct^rtain number of use^ 
vtdnes of one sort are exchangial for a certain number of us<*- 
values of another sort Daily experience shows tis that millions 
upon miliions of such exchanges are constantly equating <iiu* witit 
another every kind of use-value, even the most diwrse and im 
comparable. Now, what is tfiere in mmmmx between these varifuts 
thiug.s, things constantly equateil one with another in a definite 
system of soda! relations? WImt is cemunon to thein is that they 
are products of labour. In exchanging produeis people equate to 
one another the most diverse kind.s of labour. The production of 
commodities is a .system of social relations in which the single 
producers create diverse products (the social division of labour), 
and in which all these products are equated to one another in ex- 
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change. Consequently, what is common to all commodities is not 
the concrete labour of a definite branch of production, not labour 
of one particular kind, but abstract human labour — human labour 
in general. All the labour power of a given society, as represented 
in the sum total of values of all commodities, is one and the same 
human labour power; millions and millions of acts of exchange 
prove this. And, consequently, each particular commodity rep- 
resents only a certain share of the socially necessary labour time. 
The magnitude of value is determined by the amount of socially 
necessary labour, or by the labour time that is socially necessary for 
the production of the given commodity, of the given use-value. 

. .Whenever, by an exchange, we equate as values our dilTereiit products, by 
liiat very act, we also equate, as human labour, the different kinds of labour 
expended upon them. We are not aware of this, nevertheless we do it.”^ 

As one of the earlier economists said, value is a relation between 
two persons; only he ought to have added: a relation screened by 
a material integument. We can understand what value is only when 
we consider it from the standpoint of the system of social relations 
of production of one particular historical formation of society, 
relations, moreover, which manifest themselves in the mass pheno- 
menon of exchange, a phenomenon which irepcats itself millions 
upon,’ millions of times. 

'‘As values, all commodities are only definite masses of congealed labour- 
time.”" 

Having made a detailed analysis of the twofold character of the 
labour incorporated in commodities, Marx goes on to analyse the 
forms of value and money. Marx’s main task here is to study the 
origin of the money form of value, to study the historical process 
of development of exchange, from isolated and casual acts of ex- 
change (“elementary or accidental form of value,” in which a 
given quantity of one commodity is exchanged for a given quan- 
tity of another) to the universal form of value, in which a number 
of different commodities are exchanged for one and the same 
particular commodity, and to the money form of value, when gold 
becomes this particular commodity, the universal equivalent. Being 
the highest product of the development of exchange and commod- 
ity production, money masks and conceals the social character of 
private labour, the social tie between the individual producers 

‘ Ibid., Vol. I, p. 

? Ibid., p. . .... 
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wlm livv unUt*d hy llu* niarkid. Marx analyst's in ^raat tiatail \hv 
various tunflions ol nnau-y: aiui it is t-ssantial ht nttif lu*ri* in 
parUcular ias iL^anarally in the openinf; chapters th' fMjHtai}, that 
tile abstract and seeniiiyaly at times purely dtaluctive intale ot' ex- 
posititni in realit\ reproclaees a i4i?4antie (sdleetitm td' factual ma- 
terial nn file hishay <»f the devehtjuneal (tf excliaiijLje, and <anu- 
mtaiily pnaiurtiMU. 

^ . Ij \vr rui}s;{it‘r nnHU'v. Us rvisU itts' tmetr s Uftiiii!!' sta^** in tiin 

4‘\r!};ajC“ fU ef>iiniie*iifij's. ‘rhc partieutre Itairpens td ainney whirh it jM>rh»rniv. 

! iflh't' as IIh' nirrc rnuiNnl^aU < } nunmifailif^s, i»r as niraes nf tart ulalifur m 
aaans ef eayiie'ut, a^ }r»ard nr as nii s>Tsal aaen-v* pniiU. arrordiiif; in the 
<‘\haU and ts iulivr pjS’p'Midia an» ** <♦* fhr «ai»' hm<diun ui llie tdhrr. to \f'n 
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At a teidain sta^e in the fieveliapment ot cniiumaiity produc- 
lion Inniiev becfain's Iransfurmed infu tatpilai, l‘he hnnuda uf 
CMnunoflity circuitdiou was <* M i\ fcoiiunoditv itainev conn 
nmdity}. be , the sale of oui- commodity ha the purpose of huyiut^ 
atn>ther. 'Fhe j^eiieral formula »d eapital, m the contrary, is 
M t. M tmones rtmunoiMly numeyi, /.e.. purchase tor t!u" pur- 
pose of selling t;d a profil!, Tin* increase o\ir flu* ori^^iua! value 
i*f nmmyv put iuto cireulatioii Marx calls surplus value, 'I'he fact 
of lids '‘growth*' i>f money in capitalist circulation is well known, 
It is this ”n**owth“ winch transhuins money info eo/a'hf/. as a 
special, historically <iefined. social relation of j>roducIion. Surplus 
vahu* <'amaot arise fttd of comnnaiity cir<miation, for the latter 
knows tiidy the e\f*hani4<‘ of eqtiivaieuts: if cannot arise iuif of an 
addititm to price, for tin* mutual losses and uaiiis of luiyers aiul 
selhu's would etjuafi/e oiu* another, wheiaats what vve have hen* 
is not an intlividua! pluamnnmou hut a mass, average, social phe- 
nomenon. In order to derive surplus valut*. tin* owner of money 
*hnuHt . . . find ... in tin* market a ctuumodity whose ust* vahu' 
pos.sesses the peculiar properts of la iii|4 a stUH'ce of va!ue’'^-- a 
commodity \vIt<Ke proct*ss of ecHisnmption is at l!n* same time a 
process of creation of vahn*. Anil such a taunmodilv t‘\ists. It is 
human labour power. Us ctnisumpthni is labour, and labour creates 
value. T!ie owner id momw !>uys labour power at its value, which. 
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like Ihe value, of every other commodity, is determined by the 
socially necessary labour time requisite for its production {i.e., the 
cost of maintaining tlie worker and his family). Having bought 
labour power, the owner of money is entitled to use it, that is, 
to set it to work, for the whole day — twelve hours, let us suppose. 
Yet, in the course of six hours (“necessary” labour time) the la- 
bourer produces product sufficient to cover the cost of his own 
maintenance; and in the course of the next six hours (“surplus” 
labour time), he produces “surplus” product, or surplus value, for 
which the capitalist does not pay. In capital, therefore, from the 
standpoint of the process of production, two parts must be dis- 
tinguished: constant capital, expended on means of production 
(machinery, tools, raw materials, etc.), the value of which, with- 
out any change, is transferred (all at once or part b\^ part) to 
the finished product; and variable capital, expended on labour 
power. The value of this latter capital is not invariable, but grows 
in the labour process, creating surplus value. Therefore, to express 
the degree of exploitation of labour power by capital, surplus value 
must be compared not with the whole capital but only with the 
variable capital. Thus in the example given, the mte of surplus 
value, as Marx calls this ratio, will be 6:6, z.e., 100 per cent. 

The historical conditions necessary for the genesis of capital 
were, lirstly, the accumulation of a certain sum of money in the 
hands of individuals and a relatively high level of development of 
commodity production in general, and, secondly, the existence of 
a labourer who is “free” in a double sense: free from all con- 
straint or restriction on the sale of his labour power, and free 
from the land and all means of production in general, a free and 
unattached labourer, a “proletarian,” who cannot subsist except 
by the ^de of his labour power. 

There are two principal methods by which surplus value can 
he increased: })y kmgthening Ihe working day (“absolute surplus 
value”), and by shortening the necessary working day (“relative 
surplus value”). Analysing the first method, Marx gives a most 
impressive picture of the struggle of the working class to shorten 
the working day and of governmental interference to lengthen 
the working day (from the fourteenth century to the seventeenth 
century) and to shorten the working day (factory legislation of 
the nineteenth century). Since the appearance of Capital, the his- 
tory of the wmrking-class movement in all civilized countries of 
the world has jirovided a wealth of new facts amplifying this 
picture. 



Analysing llut piuducliuu ul reialivc surpluN vaiiif. Marx iii~ 
vestigaic-^i ihe three main hi,slorical stages by whicii ca[Htali.sui has 
increased ilie productivity ut labour: il) simple co-openUion; (2) 
division of labour and niaiuduelure; (d) machinery and large-scale 
industry'. How proibundly Marx has tiere n'vealed the basic and 
typical features of capitalist devi-Iopment is incidentally shown 
by the fact that investigations ai what is known as the "kustar"' 
Jhoniej industry of Hussia furnisli abumlant material iiiustrating 
ttie first two of tlie menlifUied stages. And tla^ revidutionizing 
elfect (>f large-scale niaehine i^ithislry^ descrihtai ijy Marx in lHb7, 
has been reveaU‘d in a mimher (d “licw" tamntries (Hussia, Japan, 
<dc.) iii Hie course tjf tlte halbetmtury that has since elapsed. 

To continue. New ami important in tht* higlu*st degree is 
MarxN analysis of the acaiuuHniiori oj he., the transform 

malion of a part (if surplus value into capitaLits iise. not for satis- 
fying the persona! net*ds or whims of the capitalisf, but fr^r new 
production. Marx revealed the ndstake of all Ihi* tsir!un% classical 
political e-coaumisls (from Adam Smith onj, \v!io asstnued that the 
entire .surplus value which is transformed into capital goes to form 
variabh’ capital. In actual fact, it is divid(‘d into mmm of 
prodnctimi and variable capitah Of trennatdous imptuiance to the 
process of dev(d(^ptuent of capitaiisin and its traiisformalitm into 
StHualism is the mure rapid growth <d ttje craistanl capita! share (of 
Hie total capitali as compareti witii the variable capital stiare. 

The accinmilation of capital by accelerating the replacement of 
workers i)y itiacliinery and creating wealth at one pole and pover- 
ty at the oHier, also give.s rise to wliat is caihai Hie. ‘'reserve army 
of labour,*’ to the "relative surplus” of workers, or ''capitalist 
ovcrpopuiationT which assumes the most diverse forms and en- 
ables capital to expand production at an extremely fast rate. This, 
in cunjuncHoa with credit facilities ami the accumtHatioii of cap- 
ital in Hie means of production, ineidentuHy furnlsltes the clue to 
the crimes of overproduction that occur periodically in capitalist 
coimtrie.s— at first at an average, of every ten yisirs, and later at 
more lengthy and less definite intervals. From Hu* accumulation 
of capital under capitalism must be distinguislied what is known 
as primitive accumulation: the forcible divorcement of the w^orker 
from the meam; of production, the driving of the peasants from 
the land, the stealing of the commons, the .sy.stem of colonies and 
national debts, protective tariffs, and the like, "Primitive accumu- 
lation” creates the "free” proletarian at one pole, and the owner 
of money, the capitaiisl. at the other. 
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The historical tendency of capitalist accumulation'’ is described 
by Marx, in the following famous words: 

‘‘The expropriation of the immediate producers was accomplished wilh merci- 
less Vandalism, and under the stimulus of passions the most infamous, the 
most sordid, the pettiest, the most meanly odious. Self-earned private property 
[of the peasant and handicraftsman], that is based, so to say, on the fusing 
together of the isolated, independent labouring-individual with the conditions 
of his labour, is supplanted by capitalistic private property, which rests on 
exploitation of the nominally free labour of others. . . . That which is now to 
be expropriated is no longer the labourer working for himself, but the cap- 
italist exploiting many labourers. This expropriation is accomplished by the 
action of the immanent laws of capitalistic production itself, by the centraliza- 
tion of capital. One capitalist always kills many. Hand in hand with this 
centralization, or this expropriation of many capitalists by few, develop, on 
an ever-extending scale, the co-operative form of the labour process, the con- 
scious technical application of science, the methodical cultivation of the soil, 
the transformation of the instruments of labour into instruments of labour 
only usable in common, the economizing of all means of production by their 
use as the means of production of combined, socialized labour, the entangle- 
ment of all peoples in the net of the world market, and, with this, the 
international character of the capitalistic regime. Along with the constantly 
diminishing number of the magnates of capital, who usurp and monopolize 
all advantages of this process of transformation, grows the mass of misery, 
oppression, slavery, degradation, exploitation; but with this too grows the 
revolt of the working class, a class always increasing in numbers, and disci- 
plined, united, organized by the very mechanism of the process of capitalist 
production itself. The monopoly of capital becomes a fetter upon the mode 
of production, which has sprung up and flourished along with, and under it. 
Clentralizatioa of the means of production and socialization of labour at last 
reach a point where they become incompatible with their capitalist integument. 
This integument is burst asunder. The knell of capitalist private property 
sounds. The expropriators are expropriated.” [Capital, Vol. I.)^ 

New. and important in the highest degree, further, is the anal- 
ysis Marx gives in the second volume of Capital of the reproduc- 
tion of the aggregate social capital. Here, too, Marx deals not 
with an individual phenomenon hut with a mass phenomenon; not 
with a fractional part of the economy of society but with this 
economy as a whole. Correcting the mistake of the classical econ- 
omists mentioned above, Marx divides the entire social production 
into two big sections: (I) production of means of production, and 
(11) production of articles of consumption, and examines in detail, 
with arithmetical examples, the circulation of the aggregate social 
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capital btJh in tlie cum* rcprudiu’tiun in iN Inrmcr diincUNituis 
aad in the case ai' accurnulutinn. Vhv third vnlmm* Capital 
sulvcH the prnbUau ol the lurinatiou ni the avera^H* rale ol pndU 
on the l*asis of tlu^ law ol value. I'iie inuneiiM* udvance in eco- 
noniie scuaice made by Mar\ etuisists in tiie i’aci tiiai in* cimduets 
his analysis frtnn Ihe standpi>iid oi mass i'conoinie plnaiomena. o{ 
tin* social eeotuuny as a whole, ami not troin the standpoint of 
individual eases or td the external, superfieial asjM-ets (U roinjae 
tition, to whieh vulj^ar politii'al eronoiny and the nuHitaaj *dhee»ry 
of niar^dnal idility'' are irequenUy limited, Marx iirst analyse^ 
tile origan of surplus value, ami then on to eousi<ler its <livi- 

si<m into pn^fit, inlirt‘st, and j.'round rent. Ih’otit is the rath* be- 
Uveen tin* surplus vahn* and the total c’a|>iia! invested in an under- 
taking, (iaj>itai with a “high organic tmmjutsition ' ihe., with a 
preponderance of (‘oustant capital ovt*r variable (mpital excetsliiig 
tile social avirage) yields a hrver than average rati* of protU: 
capital with a “low organic cfunpcrition'' \ields a high4*r than 
average rat‘‘ of prolit* Idn* competition of capitals and the free* 
fioin wilti which they transfer from one branch of production to 
unotln*!* rt'duce the rate of profit to ihi* average in both cases, 
The sum iobd of tin* vahn*s of all tin* i'tuinmahlii's ol a given 
society coincidt s wilii the sum total of prices of the <*oinnMHiities; 
hub owing to eompetiti«>n. in inthvidual undertakings ami branches 
of protliuditm comaioditii*s arc vdd not at tlieir values but at the 
prices of pnaluction (ur produeiioit pric<*s). wiiich an* equal to tin* 
eNp(*nd<*d capital phis tin* average profit. 

in this way Ihe well-known and imiispulabie fact of tin* tii* 
vergcnce between iirices and vahuN and of tin* eqtiaUzalhm of prof- 
its is fully explained !>y Mar.x on the basts of the law of value: 
bn* tin* sum tola! of values of all commodities coimndes witli the 
sum total 4>f prici*s. However, the reduction ftf (social) value to 
{individual) prices doi*s not take, place simply an«i directly, Init in 
a very ctnnplex way, H is ejuitt* mitural that in a Muaely of sep- 
arate producers of c<num<Klities, w!u» are united only bv the market, 
law can reveal itself only as an average, social, mass law. witen 
individual deviations to one side or the otlua* mutually compensate 
tme another. 

An increase in the productivity of labour implies a more rapid 
growth of constant capita! as compared wdth variable capital. And 
since surphts x^alne is a function of variable capita} alone, it is 
obvious Ibat thib r^de of profit dhe ratio of surplus vaku* to the 
vvh^le capital, aiul im( to its variable part alone! tends to fall 
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Marx makes a delaiied analysis of this tendency and of a number 
of circumstances that conceal or counteract it. Without pausing 
to give an account of the extremely interesting sections of the third 
volume of Capital devoted to usurer’s capital, commercial capital 
and money capital, we pass to the most important section, the 
theory of ground rent. Owing to the fact that the land area is 
limited and, in capitalist countries, is all occupied by individual 
private owners, the price of production of agricultural products is 
determined by the cost of production not on average soil, but on 
the worst soil, not under average conditions, but under the worst 
conditions of delivery of produce to the market. The diflerence 
between this price and the price of production on better soil (or 
under better conditions) constitutes differential rent. Analysing this 
in detail, and showing how it arises out of the difference in fertility 
of different plots of land and the difference in the amount of capital 
invested in land, Marx fully exposed (see also Theories of Surplus 
Value, in which the criticism of Rodbertus ^ deserves particular at- 
tention) the error of Ricardo, who considered that differential rent 
is derived only when there is a successive transition from better 
land to worse. On the contrary, there may be inverse transitions, 
land may pass from one category into others (owing to advances 
in agricultural technique, the growth of towns, and so on), and 
the notorious “law of diminishing returns” is a profound error 
which charges nature with the defects, limitations and contradic- 
tions of capiialisni. Further, the equalization of profit in all 
branches of induslry and national economy in general presupposes 
complete freedom of competition and the free flow of capital from 
one branch to another. But the private ownership of land creates 
monopoly, which hinders this free flow. Owing to this monopoly, 
the products of agriculture, which is distinguished by a loAver 
organic composition of capital, and, consequently, by an individ- 
ually higher rale of profit, do not participate in the entirely free 
[irocess of equalization of the rate of profit: the landowner, being 
a monopolist, can keep the price above the average, and this mo- 
nopoly jirice engenders absolute rent. Differential rent cannot be 
done away with under capitalism, hut absolute rent can — for 
instance, by the nationalization of the land, by making it the 
property of the state. Making the land the property of the state 
would put an end to the monopoly of private landowners, and 
would lead to a more systematic and complete application of free- 


' See »<)!«* 2, p. 290 of lliis volum-e . — Eei 
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lUmi at t’onipt'tHltin iii Hit* ti(?niaiu of a^4r;i‘iiil ur**. Ainl llu jatnn*. 
Marx points out. in thn course* of luNlory houryooi.v riulicaU have* 
agtiin and again advanced this progressiv**. huurgc'ois diMnana for 
the nationuii/atin!) of the latid, which, howevta*, frighh^ns away the 
majority of ilie bourgeoisie, because it loo closely 'douches ' an- 
other monopoly, whieh is |>art iculaiiy important and ‘'sensitive'' 
in our day die nnun^pidy of tlie nu^au" of protiuelii.n in general 
I Marx gives a rtunarkabh ptepnlar, eoncist\ and elear (‘Sposifioii 
<if his theejry of Un* average* rat(* of profit on eapifai and of ale 
s(duta* ground nnii in a It-lho' to Ifngcls. dated Atigusi g, bStVg. 
See /^ne/nu'c/f.ve/, \‘oh 111. pp. 77M; also thf- leth t* of VaLOisf p, 
IHtVi, Voh ItJ, |>p. HtrHT,)* loir the history fd' ground rtnd if is 
also important to mde Mai'x's analysis showiiig lenv labour naif 
(when tJie peasant (aaadt's surplus product liv labouring on tlu 
loni's land< is transformed irUo rent in protiuce or m knni iwhen 
the peasant creati*s stirpUis pnuiucl on his own hnai and ta des it 
to tin* lord due In "non-i'coiuunic <’mistraint”i , tluai into money 
rent f which is rent in kind transformed iido money, the obrok- 
of old Russia, due to the develofuneid of coinnuHlity production), 
ami fmally info ca|dtaHsl rent, when the ptsisant is rt placed by tla* 
agriculttiral entrepn*neur, who 4’ullivates the soil with flu help of 
wage labour. In connection with this aiiai>sis »d flic “’s uesis r*f 
capitalist gnnind rcuf," note sijonld ia* madi* of a munbej' ol subtle 
ideas (especially imj»ortaut for Icu'kward <’ountries like Russia) 
expressed Iw Marx on the o/ viijiitalism in upr/<ad/arc. 

'I’tU' trausloriuahnu f>f r.*iU in kiud iefn anan v rnU is unt mhU utTr . ' .'trifv 
accoinpaait'd. fait n auli<';naU‘ti l»y lie* Inrmahun td a rhi^-s nt' |»rtip» rt’ Ivss 

day lahmu'ers. ^vilH fun* tin.nnsefvi+s out for niudug tin pt-i io l of tltelr 

rise, \vli»*u this elu'.v apprurs f»)it ‘-sioradii ath , rusUen lu * 

develops among ttie hettir situatetl trifmtary farnti*rs of esjdoiUtn*' agrif itUund 
Inhourers for tliidr own arrotmi, jtist as tie* wealthier oils m (oidal times 
«<ied to 4*iMpiuv serfs for tludr to\n In uerd, la tfus way they L;r;o|u;dly artpdre 
the ability to armimulatj* a certain amount <d wealth and to Uatefonn tiieiie 
selves i veit into future capitalists. Tin* old seif employing possi sstus of the land 
thus givtf rise among themstdvei to a nursery for eapdaiist tenant'., wftose de 
veiopment is eoaditioned ufnni the gi*iirral developim at of eapdaiist proiiuetjoit 
outside of the* rural districts" V«}1. Ul)e “dim expi opriatlon and 

eviction of a part cif tim agricultural population not only set free for indiis 

i The refereuees are to the (ierman ^alitioa, iJiet/gen. Stuttgart Idlli I voK. . 
See Setectrd Enrrexpontivm «\ Martin kawrenee i Jtl,, lamthoi, pp 

ign ;i:j and 

“ Ivquivulent to <put rent,- /id, 

" Capita!, Vol III. p. 0*28.— /jTd. 
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trial capital the labourers;, their means of subsisleiice, and material for labour; 
it also created the home market.”^ 

The impoverishment and ruin of the agricultural population lead, 
in their turn, to the formation of a reserve army of labour for 
capital. In every capitalist country 

‘‘part of the agricultural population is therefore constantly on the point of 
passing over into an urban or manufacturing proletariat. . . . (Manufacture is 
used here in the sense of all n on-agricultural induslries.) This source of rela- 
tive surplus population is thus constantly flowing. . . . The agricultural labourer 
is therefore reduced to the minimum of wages, and always stands with one 
foot already in the swamp of pauperism” {Capital, Vol. I).“ 

The private ownership of the peasant in the land he tills consti- 
tutes the basis of small-scale production and the condition for its 
prospering and attaining a classical form. But such small-scale 
production is compatible only with a narrow and primitive frame- 
work of production and society. Under capitalism the 

‘‘exx^Ioilalion [of the peasants] differs only in form from the exploitation 
of the industrial proletariat. The exploiter is the same: capital The individual 
capitalists exploit the individual peasants through mortgages and usury; the 
capitalist class exploits the peasant class tiirough the state taxes” {The Class 
Struggles in France 1848-50) S' “The small holding of the peasant is now only 
the pretext that allows the capitalist to draw profits, interest and rent from 
the soil, while leaving it to the tiller of the soil himself to see how he can 
i^xlracl his wages.”'^ 

As u rule the peasant cede.s to capitalist society, i.e., to the capital- 
ist class, even a part of the wages, sinking ''to the level of the 
Irish tenant farmer — all under the pretence of being a private 
proprietor'’ {The CAass Slriiggles in France 18A8-50),^ 

What is 

“one of the causes which keeps the price of cereals lower in countries with a 
predominance of small farmers than in countries with a capitalist mode of 
prodiiclioa”? (Capital, V'ol. Ilf.)® 

It is that the peasant cedes to society (/.<?., to the capitalist class) 
part of his surplus product without an equivalent. 

1 Capital Vol. I, pp. 771-72. — Ed. 

- Ibid., pp. 057-58. — Ed. 

See Karl Marx, Selected Works, Vol. II, p. 282, Moscow 1936. — Ed. 

^ Sec Karl Marx, The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, in Selected 
Works, ibid., pp. 418-19. — Ed. 

See Karl Marx, Selected Works, ibid., p. 2S2.— Ed. 

« Capital Vol. HI. p. 937.-~/ic/. 
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’‘This iowt'i ot aiici otlu*r agnniltural i»rufhuv; is alsu a ifhuit 

of tfit^ pos'orty of the lO'odutaTs aiui hy no nuntiis of the pnxhirtivily t>f theii 
iahour” Capital, Voh HI 

The siualI-lu>l(Hii|4 system, which is the leonial toriu of siaall- 
scale preMiuciinn, Hriiai^’rates. collapses, perishes under capitalisin. 

“Small jH’asants' property exeUnfes hy its very nature the devt'iopment of 
tile soeial powers uf jirotiuetiou oi lahour, ilie sre ial t<U'ius <»i lahour, the 
soeial ri vnrentration of eapilals. rattle raisiit}^ f»n a laijje srah\ ami a pi’oj^res 
si\e applieation (»f seienre. 

'‘(Snry ami a system of tavataeu must -mteo it every wfiere. 'fhe 
t‘xpendihire of eapital in the pri<e of ilie lami wilinirasss this eapital trotu 
euhivatitm. An inrmite dissipation of means of proihniion and an istdation 
fit the prmhieers tiu-ms»‘hes ^o with it. t aioje-rative soei»'la*s, re,, assoeiatioiis 
of small peasants, while playing an extremely proj^ressive liour^eois role, only 
Weaken this ttanhaiey wittmut eliminating it: nor must it he forj^'ottiui that 
ihese eo operative societies flo much for the well to *hi pisasruits, amf very 
little, almost nolhiic-p for liie mass of poor peasants, autl tlien the associatUms 
tluniiseives hecome exploiters of waj^e iahonr.'t Also ati enormous waste of 
human euer^w, A progjswsive deterioration the conditions td' protfn dinn and 
a raisifpif td' tin* pric<' fd' means of product ;on is a necessary la^v of small 
peasants' property."" 

I if ai^riculturc, ns in indiistiy, capitalism transforms the process 
of production only at tin* prict* ul tin* “marlyrd<un of Wu* pro* 
ductus/* 

■‘rite dispersion t>f the rural hilanireis o\ei larger areas Inaaks their pftwa*r 
of resistance while coticeutratum iucouiscs Ittat t»f the town tjperatives. hi 
nnuieru aaricuUure, as in the urban industries, ti*e increased productiveness 
and <|uuntify of tlte lahtuir set in ni4dion art' hoimht at the cost of tayiuK 
waste and consu»hn|4 hy <lisease hihtuir power itself, Mmsatver, all progress 
in capitalistic aj^riculttire is a progress in the art, md <#nlv of rolddng the 
hihourcr, lint »d rtihhinj^ the soil. , . . (iapituHst protluctitui, ihertdofe, develofjs 
ttfchnology, ami tlie comhiniuK tjf various pr<HM'ss*’s mto a social 

wiitfhs only hy sappinj^ ttie miiiinal MUirees <d alt svealth the snd ami the 
liihtturer*' ^Capital, Vol. 


SOCIAIJSM 


From tlu* forogoitiK >* ‘s t‘vi<h*iit that Marx (Jodures th«> in 
cvitability of tlur transforniatian of ca[)italisl socitly info S<H*ialisl 
society wholly and exdusividy from fitw oconomir law of motion 


' ihiii., p. m.~ lui. 

* ihid., pp. u;f,s ;ur /fd. 

Capital, Vtd, I, pp, AM 1% / W 
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of contemporary society. The socialization of labour, which is 
advancing ever more rapidly in thousands of forms, and which 
has manifested itself very strikingly during the half-century that 
has elapsed since the death of Marx in the growth of large-scale 
production, capitalist cartels, syndicates and trusts, as well as in 
the gigantic increase in the dimensions and power of finance cap- 
ital, forms the chief material foundation for the inevitable coming 
of Socialism. The intellectual and moral driving force and the 
physical executant of this transformation is the proletariat, which 
is trained by capitalism itself. The struggle of the proletariat 
against the bourgeoisie, which manifests itself in various and, as 
to its content, increasingly richer forms, inevitably becomes a po- 
litical struggle aiming at the conquest of political power by the 
proletariat (“the dictatorship of the proletariat”) . The -socialization 
of production is bound to lead to the conversion of the means of 
production into the property of society, to the “expropriation of 
the expropriators.” This conversion will directly result in an im- 
mense increase in productivity of labour, a reduction of working 
hours, and the replacement of the remnants, the ruins of small- 
scale, primitive, disunited production by collective and improved 
labour. Capitalism finally snaps the bond between agriculture and 
industry; but at the same time, in its highest development it pre- 
pares new elements of this ])ond, of a union between industry 
and agriculture based on the conscious application of science and 
the combination of collective labour, and on a redistribulion of 
the human population (putting an end at one and the same time 
to the rural remoteness, isolation and barbarism, and to the un- 
natural concentration of vast masses of people in big cities). A 
new form of family, new conditions in the .status of women and 
in the upbringing of the younger generation are being prepared by 
the highest forms of modern capitalism: female and child labour 
and the break-up of the patriarchal family by capitalism inevitably 
assume the most terrible, disastrou.s, and repulsive forms in mod- 
ern society. Nevertheless 

“modern industry, by assigninj,' as it does an important part in the process 
of pro<hiclion, outside ttic domestic sphere, to women, to young persons, and 
to children of both sexes, creates a new economical foundation for a higher 
form of the family and of tlu* relations between the sexes. It is, of course, 
just as absurd to hold the Teutonic-Chrislian form of the family to be abso- 
lute and final as it would be to apply that character to the ancient Roman, the 
ancient Greek, or the Eastern forms which, moreover, taken together form a 
series in historic development. Moreover, it is obvious that the fact oi the 



\\ f. 


collective’ workiii;4 f^itnip inon,!^ f<au|ite^rd ot iiui.\ oIuiiIh nt itoflt st-ve's ;uoi ai] 

must ncccs’^avilv, uicicr suilahU- voiuijtatns- liia-ioui' a sroirct- oi hiinittiic 
development; althf>ir4h in it*i spontaneously dcvalopod. hnilal, rapitalistic form, 
Nvhere the labourer exists for the process of proflm tinn. aUfl not the proeess 
of lU'fHiuetiou for tlio labourer, that fa<‘t is a pesfUorou^ ^ojire,. of eorruptam 
ami slavery” iCopj’bd, \’oL Ij.t 

la th<‘ I'atituy systont is in l>4* hnnoi 

‘ the ^enn of the f'lluraliim of the future, an etlio ahon that Wip. m the 
case of every t'hibi o\cr n piven ai^c, ctunbitie {uoiluetiN’- iaiemr \Mlh instruc- 
tion and uynuiastics. tnd oulv us futc ot the jucihiids ot addjue to tin* effi- 
<*icncv ot tuorluctioH. leil us tin only turthod ot piseiuejn's; ftilly tie^alopcd 
huinuii ia-iuf’s*’ h7>b/.).« 

Marxian Sorialisin pats the (juestion uf aatinnaiity and f*l tht* slate 
<in llu‘ .saute historical not <in!y in the sense of' explain- 

iitf4 thf* past hut also in the soitsi’ of a tearless foretmst of the 
iuhns' and of ju»ld pracdieal action ha- its at'hiinennutt. Xattons 
are, art inex’itahle prrKiuct, an inevihahle torni in tin* hftnr^haHs 
epoclt i)i’ social dcvehiitnuait. 'riu* worlvitji' class could not arow 
strouL*, moild not hecoiin* mature ajid tonneii vvithoul “consti’ 
lutin,!^ ils(‘lt’ withiit ftie nation." withottl hi^itju “tiaiiomar* *“tlnHi;4h 
not iti tht* h(mrf4cois senst* ni the word"). Ihit thi* dr*v» lojunent 
of capitalism more and mort* breaks diAvn national harriers, 
desfrttys national seclusion, snltsfitutes ^dass anta^nmisnis for 
national antat^onisms. H is. theiadorty pcrtectly trtu* that iit the 
developed capitalist countries “the \vorlvin ;4 men have no emun 
try'^ ami tliat “united aiditm" of tht* workers, ot the civili/aal 
countries at least, “is oru* of tin* first conditions for the email' 
cipation of the prohdariat" {flotniNiinisi Manifesto] I'he state, 
xvliich is ur^mni/a'd violeiuar inevitably came into hein.^ at a (ltd** 
inite stage in the developimmt of suciidy, xvhen soejety l;ad sjilit 
into ina*conciluhU‘ classes, and wlien it could not exist without 
an ‘‘authority" ostensihly standing above society and to a certain 
degri‘<f separate from sfuaety. Arising out of eiass contradictions, 
the state becomes 

"tlu* state of the most ptjwcrtul class, the class vvhu h odes in ei niuanics 
and with i!?i aid heconies also the class which rules in ptdihes, aiul lluis 
acquires new means of Imldiui^ d<nv!i and exploiting the oppressed class. Thus, 
the state of antiquity was primarily the state of the slave owners for ttie purpose* 

* IbiiL, p. m. lui, 

- /hu/.. p, ‘1H9. - Ed. 

^ Mnnifesttf, p V2H of this volume. Ed. 
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of holding down the slaves, as the feudal stale was the organ of the nobility 
for holding down the peasant serfs and bondsmen, and the modern represent- 
ative state is a tool for the exploitation of wage labour by capital” (Engels, 
The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State, a work in which 
the writer expounds his own and Marx’s views)/ 

Even the freest and most progressive form of the bourgeois 
stale, [he democratiic republic, in no way removes this fact, but 
merely changes its form (connection between the government 
and the stock exchange, corruption — direct and indirect — of the 
officialdom and the press, etc.). Socialism, by leading to the 
abolition of classes, will thereby lead to the abolition of the state. 

‘'Tlie first acl,” writes Engels in Anti-DCdiring, ‘in which the state really 
comes forward as the representative of society as a whole — the taking posses- 
sion of the means of production in the name of society — is at the same lime 
its last independent act as a state. The interference of the stale power in 
social relations becomes superfluous in one sphere after another, and then 
ceases of itself. The government of persons is replaced by the administration 
of things and the direction of the imocess of production. The stale is not 
‘abolished,’ it withers awaij?'^ 

“'i’he society that will reorganize production on the basis of the free and 
equal association of the producers will put the machinery of state where it 
will then belong: into the Museum of Antiquities by the side of the spinning 
w/ieel and the bronze axe” (Engels, The Origin of the Family, Private Prop- 
erty and the State) A 

Finully, as regards the attitude of Marxian Socialism towards 
the small petisantry, which will continue to exist in the period of 
the expropriation of the expropriators, we must refer to a decla- 
ration made by Engels which expresses Marx’s views. 

“When we are in possession of the stale power, we shall not even think 
of forcibly’ expropriating the small peasants (with or without compensation), 
as Ave .shall have to do in relation to the large landowners. Our task as regards 
tlie small pcasanis will first of all be lo lea<l their private enterprise and 
private property into co-operative lines, not forcibly, but by example and by 
granting public aid for this purpose. And then, of course, we shall have 
ample means of showing the small peasant advantages which even now 
should become obvious to him” (Engels, ‘The Peasant Question in France and 
Germany.” Original in the Neue Zeit)A 

^ Op. cit., Moscow 1940, p. 141. — Ed. 

- Anti-Dahring, p. 315.^ — Ed. 

Op. cit., p. 143. — Ed. 

'* Neue Zed: Theoretical magazine of the German Social-Democratic Party, 
published from 1883 to 1923, — Ed. 
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TACTICS OF TWE CLASS SHU'CCiLF OF VUE i'HOl JCi AlU AT 

} laving? as early as 1844-45^ exaniinefl one f»f the chief de* 
feels of the earlier materialism, namely, its inability to nmier* 
stand the. eonditions and appreciate tlu‘ imptirtance of practical- 
revolutionary activity. Mar^c, aloiif^ witli his fher^retical work, all 
his life devoted unrelaxed attention to the tactit'al prol>lems of 
the class strn£;,i^le of the proletariat. An innnense runoiint of ma- 
terial hearini^ rat this is enntaimai in o// the works of Marx and 
jeartirularly in Ww four vohunes of his eMrrespnndence witlt Fan 
i^els pnhiished in tOFL Tiii^ material is still far from having 
htaai assemldi‘d, erdlated, sttidied am! exaniiiif^tl. AVe shall there* 
fore have Ui ro!dim* ourselves here to the iiu^st ^H*neral and 
briefest remarks, empliasi/inj^ that Maix justly ccjnsi<iere<i WrM 
without this side to it matmaalisin was irresolute, fme^siderL and 
lift'Iess. Marx dcdimal the fundameidal task of probdarian tactics 
in strict ronhuanity with all the postulates of his materialist- 
dial(Hdical t'onceplion. Only an of>jiuiive consideration <tf the 
sum total of ri*cipn>rai relations of all tlu' clas.ses rd a aiven 
so(a'ety willmiit c*xceplion, and, Cftn»^{'qui‘nt[y. a crmsideraliott of 
the nhjt'rtive sfa.ae of di»velnpment of tliat society and of tfie 
reciprocal relations hetw<’en it and othia* soeii-tii’s, ran sta've as 
a basis for tlte corn' t tactics of tlte ativanced (dass, ,Vt the 
same time, al! edasses autl all ctitmtri<*s are md rt^j^arded static* 
ally, hut dynamieaily. /.e.. not in a slate tif iminobility. lad in 
inoti(m (Ihi* laws of which are. dettaaniiU‘d by tlm economic caun 
dilions of existema* of rach <dass}. Motion, in its turn, is re- 
sjarded not only fnun the standpoint of the past, but also from 
the standpoint of tin* future*, and, al the same time, not In ac- 
cordance with the vulL^a^ conception of tin* **evo!utionisfs," who 
see only slow chan.c'cs. hut dialectically: in tvistoricaF dtuadop- 
ments of such ma'piitudt* twenty years arc no more fluin a day, 
Marx svroti* to Kni^els, “althom^h later tlnua* may come flays in 
which twenty years are concentrated'' (Briffau*rlisel, Voh flL 
p. 127).* Al each staL^e of development, at eacJi monnait, pro- 
letarian tachiss must take account of this oiijectively iiuwitable 
dialectics of human history, on the one hand utili/int^ the pe- 
riods of political stagnation or of sluggish, so-called 

^ I.cnin i.s referring to Marx’s aial Fngcis’ The tialtf nnd German 

fttvnlmjij unU to Marx’.s Thefies on Fi'tierhftch.--Eti. 

- The references nre fr> the CH»no;»n esUliftn of tlUa See jv .14. note t fV 
this volume. — l?df. 
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development in order to develop the class-consciousness, strength 
and fighting capacity of the advanced class, and, on the other 
hand, conducting all this work of utilization towards the “final 
aim” of the movement of the advanced class and towards the 
creation in it of the faculty for ^practically performing great 
tasks in the great days in which “twenty years are concentrat- 
ed.” Two of Marx’s arguments are of special importance dn 
this connection: one of these is contained in The Poverty of 
Philosophy and concerns the economic struggle and economic 
organizations of the proletariat; the other is contained in the 
Communist Manifesto and concerns the political tasks of the 
proletariat. The first argument runs as follows: 

“Large-scale industry concentrates in one place a crowd of people un- 
known to one another. Competition divides their interests. But the maintenance 
of wages, this common interest which they have against their boss, unites 
them tin a common thought of resistance — combination, . . . Combinations, at 
first isolated, constitute themselves into groups . . . and in face of always 
united capital, the maintenance of the association becomes more necessary to 
them [i.e., the workers] than that of wages. ... In this struggle — a veritable civil 
war — are united and developed all the elements necessary for a coming battle. 
Once it has reached this point, association takes on a political character.”^ 

Here we have the program and tactics of the economic struggle 
and of the trade union movement for several decades to come, 
for the whole long period in which the proletariat will muster 
its forces for the “coming battle.” Side by side with this must 
be placed numerous references by Marx and Engels to the 
example of the British labour movement: how industrial “pros- 
perity” leads to attempts “to buy the workers” [Br ie f weeks el ^ 
Vol. I, p. 136), to divert them from the struggle; how this pros- 
perity generally “demoralizes the workers*’ (Vol. II, p. 218) ; 
liow the British proletariat becomes “bourgeoisified” — “this most 
bourgeois of all nations” (the British) “seems to want in the end to 
have a bourgeois aristocracy and a bourgeois proletariat side by 
side with the bourgeoisie” (Vol. TI, p. 290) ; how its “revolutionary 
(aiergy” “oozes away” (Vol. Ill, p, 124), how it will be neces- 
sary 'to wail a more or less long time “before the British work- 
ers rid themselves of their apparent bourgeois corruption” (Vol. 

Ill, p. 127); how the British labour movement lacks “the mettb 

of the Chartists”^ (1866; Vol. Ill, p. 305); how the British work 

‘ Karl Marx, The Pnverhj of Philosophij, Eng. vd.. p. H.S. — B<I. 

- SVe t, p. 168 of volume. — Ed, 
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i-rs' hsultM’.s art* a typa niidway hrlwfi-ft “a rariicai 

hrmrf;t’rjis anti a \vnrkt*r'‘ iiu ralVixiun* to lloiy(»aka. \’oI. l\\ p, 
2119); how. mvin.2 to r)riiish monopt>iy. and as htn2 as ^hi^ in?)- 
iu)poly lasts, “Uh' Ihitish workiia^^-man will not hudya*” iVol 
f\'. ]). h'kii. l'hi‘ tactic^ of the eeonutnie stni^^le, in enniaMdion 
with the i2en*Tal efau’st* /o/?r/ n/i/r^/nr fd the jahour movement, 
are ht*re rnnshlermi from a re.inarkahlv io’oad, eomprehensive, 
dialeetieal. and ^naminely revolutionary stamipoinh 
d'he (‘niiimniu'Hf Maiiift'sfn set feuih tlie fundaunadal Marxian 
prinrijde tm the taeties <d' tin* ladiliral strnnule: 

‘’“the etnniiiunisls tirtit t<»r thr at taimui'Jit nl tia mitiifdanf aims, fer 
the i'jit’areeiuent of th" momejitriry iiiteri'sts nf the ’.VMiie.n;,; rlass; hat ia the 
mnvejaeat of the present, they alsn represent rent take eaj'e nt tie future «tf 
that inoveineat.''^ 

Thai was wh> in !<ShS Marx supported the p:iii\ o| the “;e,;r;tr“ 
tan r(*voluUon'‘ itt ihdand, *‘iln' pai'i> which initialed Ihe tira- 
(*n\v insurnadion in the year INMh'' In hnrniauy in hShS and 
ttSIh Marx snpianded Hie exire.me n-voUitimiary fictnocrary. and 
suhsiapieni iy never retracted what he harl then said ahonf tac- 
tics, lie regarded the (teriuan hntU’; 4 tudsie as an ehattcftl wliich 
‘‘was intdined frtuti llu* very he^inniiid to hetray tin* people*' 
hmly an alliancf‘ with the pettsanlrv cotihi have tu’tmahl the 
lamr.deoisie Ute integral ftiliUnjenl • of its aims< “and to efuupr<t- 
mise witit the matWHed rid>n‘sentatives of the old society/' Hcri! 
is Marx's stuninary ot du- analysis of tin* <dass positirut of the 
(lennan hmu'h'noisie in the era of the lemr^^eoisaimiiocraUc rev 
ohdion ati analy‘-is witich, incidtadally* is a sample of that 
nmteriaiisnt which examines sfKUfdy in motioti, anti examines it, 
at the same tinny not only from the .side of the motion which 
is diretdtai bfivlatH^rds . . 

larking fahh in itsilf, hudvinu failh ut the pioph*. f^rumldin^^ at fhoM* 
altovt*. tirinldinj.; before thnsi* Ih’Uiw . . . iHtiaiidatiut hy thr wnrhl storm . . . 
miwtauu* wilti i t verywlnus* with platiiarism . . , wittnntl iuitiiitivr . , . 

an exerraide oht Titan, dnunirtt tt» auid»* tht* tirst omtidnt imptilsts nf a 
riilnist preph-* jti his own stuul.' itiltacsts. . *Snn' /f/irtutsc/e" Krthititj, tMtK: 
set* Liternriat'lii r Snvhfass, Vol. I!!, p, *il2d 

Abotd twenty yt*ars later, in a letter lo Engels (/IriV/mcc/hsc/, 
Vo!, lit, p. 221), Marx declared that the cause of the fnilure 
of the Revolution of 1818 was lha! the !>ourgeoisie Itad jU'eferred 

* Se^» p ttt nf this Vf>l«me,— 
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peace with slavery to the mere prospect of a fight for free- 
dom. When the revolutionary era of 1848-49 ended, Marx op- 
posed every attempt to play at revolution (the fight he put up 
against Schapper and Willich), and insisted on the ability to 
work in the new phase which in a seemingly ‘‘peaceful” way 
was preparing for new revolutions. The spirit in which Marx 
wanted the work to be carried on is shown by his estimate of the 
situation in Germany in 1856, the blackest period of reaction: 

“The whole thing in Germany will depend on the possibility to back the 

])roletarian revolution by some second edition of the Peasant War” [Brief- 

wcchsel, Vol. ir, p. 108). 

As long as the democratic (bourgeois) revolution in Germany 
was not finished, Marx wholly concentrated attention in the tac- 
tics of the Socialist proletariat on developing the democratic ener- 
gy of the peasantry. He held that Lassalle’s attitude was “objec- 
tively ... a betrayal of Ihe whole workers’ movement to Prussia” 
{Briefwechsel, Vol, III, p. 210), because Lassalle, among other things, 
connived at the actions of the Junkers and Prussian nationalism. 

“Ill a predominaiilly agricultural country,” wrote Engels in 1865, exchang- 
ing ideas with Marx on the subject of an intended joint statement by them 

in ilu! jircss, ... “it is dastardly . .. in the name of the industrial proletariat 
to attack the bourgeoisie exclusively, and never to say a word about the 
patriarchal cudgel exploitation of the rural proletariat by the big feudal 
nobles” {BriefwechseU Vol III, p. 217). 

From 1864 to 1870, when the era of the completion of the bour- 
geois-democratic revolution in Germany, the era of the efforts 
of the exploiting classes of Prussia and Austria to complete this 
revolution in one way or another from above^ was coming to 
an end, Marx not only condemned Lassalle, who was coquetting 
with P>ismarck, but also corrected Liebknecht, who had inclined 
towards “Austrophilism” and the defence of particularism. Marx 
(icnnaiuied revolutionary tactics which would combat both Bis- 
marck and the Austrophiles with equal ruthlessness, tactics which 
would not be adapled to the “victor,” the Pnissiaii Junker, but 
which would immediately renew the revolutionary struggle against 
him also on the basis created by the Prus.sian military victories 
{Briefwechscl Vol. Ill, pp. 134', 136, 147, 179, 204, 210, 215, 
418, 437, 440-41). In the famous Address of the International 
Working Men’s .Association of September 9, 1870, Marx warned 
the French proletariat against an untimely uprising; hut when 
the uprising nevertheless look place (1871), Marx enthusiastically 
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liiiikd tlu; rt'volutiuiKii'V ol' Ihf masses. were ''storm- 

ing heaven" (letter of Marx to Kugelmann) Tiie <iefeat of the 
revolutionary action in this situati<»n, as in many <»thcrs, was, 
from the standpoint of Marxian dialectical materialism, a lesser 
evil in I he general course and outcome of the prohdariaci .strug- 
gle than the ahamlonment of a position already oeeupied, than 
a surrender without battle. Sueh a stirrender would have demor- 
aiize<l the pr>il<-tariat and nndii mined its fighting eapaeity. Fully 
apjireeiating tlie use of legal means of struggle during periods 
when pfilitiea! stagnation [irevails and hourgeois legality dominates, 
Marx, in bsT7 and IHTS, after the passage of the Anti-So- 
<'ialist Law.* sharply (stndenmed Most s "revolutionary phrases''; 
hut he, no less, if not more sharply, attaeked the opjiortmiism 
that had temporarily gaimal sway in flie oftkial Social-Demo- 
cratic 1‘arly, which di<l not at once disjday resoluteness, firmness, 
revolutionary spirit and a readiness to resort to an illegal stiaig- 
gle in re.s{>onsi' to tlie Anti-Socialist !mw < lhirf>n>Ti>xrl , Vo!, IV, 
pp. .HOT. (hf. 4 IS. 52'i. 12 f; see also letters to Sorget, 


* Karl Marx, Lettrnt tu Dr. Hntjehmmu, tMi., VXM. {i. ITX—fuL 

* Anti St>€i alia t Imw: An law uj^ainst SoriuUsK iiilrfitkirtid by 

Bismarck in IH7H, Btr cxpnhsx jmrpo.st* nf which was to suppress tin* Social 
Demtirratic ni«vf‘ment in tlermany. The lasv svas repealefl in IHPO. Kti 
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THREE SOURCES AND THREE COMPONENT PARTS 

OF MARXISM^ 

Throughout the civilized world the teachings of Marx evoke 
the utmost hostility and hatred of all bourgeois science (both 
official and liberal), which regards Marxism as a kind of “per- 
nicious sect.” And no other altitude is to be expected, for there 
can be no “impartial” social science in a society based on class 
struggle. In one way or another, all official and liberal science 
defends wage slavery, whereas Marxism has declared relentless 
war on wage slavery. To expect science to be impartial in a wage- 
slave society is as silly and naive as to expect impartiality from 
manufacturers on the question whether workers’ wages should be 
increased by decreasing the profits of capital. 

But this is not all. The history of philosophy and the history 
of social science show with perfect clarity that there is nothing 
resembling “sectarianism” in Marxism, in the sense of its being 
a hidebound, petrified doctrine, a doctrine which arose away from 
the highroad of development of world civilization. On the con- 
trary, the genius of Marx consists precisely in the fact that he 
furnished answers to questions which had already engrossed the 
foremost minds of humanity. His teachings arose as a diredt and 
immediate continuation of the teachings of the greatest represent- 
atives of. philosophy, political economy and Socialism. 

The Marxian doctrine is omnipotent because it is true. It is 
complete and harmonious, and provides men with an integral 
world conception which is irreconcilable with any form of super- 
stition, reaction, or defence of bourgeois oppression. It is the le- 
gitimate successor of the best that was created by humanity in 
the nineteenth century in the shape of German philosophy, Eng- 
lish political economy and French Socialism. 

On these three sources of Marxism, which are a I the same 
time component parts of it, we shall briefly dwell. 

^ Originally published in the magazine Prosueshcheniije {Enlightenment) 
No. 3. March 1913.— Ed. 



jihilosupliv ijI -Marxisni uifitfruiltsm, i"in na'^huul ihit 
modern iuNlorv of !\urujtr. and fspta’ially ai the eiai ni' tin' eight- 
eenth centurv in l’’rama\ \shitdi was the seenr el a di-eisive hattie 
against everv kind fd mediaeval nihhish. against feiidaiism in 
instltntions and ifh'as, njaleriallsin ha^ |)re\rd tu i)r the only 
I>hilos(»|»hy that is (’onsistiad. true ie all thi* leaidunus ei’ natural 
srleuee and heshle la superstilifue cant atid su ftulh. d'ln* enemies 
ef deun#rra(’\ therelnre fried in everv VNav fft astide,” tnuler- 
tidne anti defame mattadalisTU. and adve(’atrfi \ai‘ieu> terms of 
[daihrsephlea! i<lealism, whitdi always, in ejie way er amdiier, 
amnnnts te an ativajraev tir sn[»pert ef religion. 

Marx and kin gels always del einleti phi!o>.fijddea! mattaauli.Mn 
m llte must didt-rmineti nianma* ami reptertedly twplained the jme 
foimd errtUH'uusm'ss td' e.very th-vialinn from this iiasis. dlunr 
views are most (dt-ariy ami fnlty expounded in tin* works nf jCngets. 

lu iinhadt and Aoti i^nhriUff, whleh. like tlu‘ ^ JUifinunist 
Manifvsfff, ais^ liaiuihooks tor every elass^iamstatnis worker. 

Hut Marx <lid md stuji at the iuaterialism of Hu' eighteejith 
eeutury; Ih‘ advanced plnlosaphy. Ih* tmritdieti it with tht* ac- 
quisitions {j 1 (itamiau tdassieal plulosophv esp< eiallv id' the Hegel* 
ian systtan, which ijj its iinm letj to tin* m.derialisin of hVuta*' 
hack, 'rin^ tddef of these acqiUsitious is flinltriits, oe., the doc» 
trim* of {levtdopment iu its tnllest and dt^qiest form, fret* (d <int*’ 
sidedness tfie doetrine of tlu* relativifv af human knowledge, 
which provitles us with a retletdion id^ eternallv develupiug mat- 
tt‘r. dlie lah‘st discoveries of natural sciema' raditnn. cdetirnns, 
the Iransmufation of elennmfs have remarkaMv coidirmed Marx’s 
dialectical mafcrialism. despite the teachings of the hourgeois plii- 
lostqdier.s with their “new” reversions to old and ndfen idealism. 

Heeptmittg and <!eveIoping plnlosopldtai! materialism. Marx 
completed it, i^xtended its knowledge of natma* to the knowledge 
of htunan sacititj, Marx’s {untnricnl iicdcriVd/x/n was one of the 
greatest ac!nt*veinen!s of schmtilic Hmuglit. Thv chaos and ar- 
bitrariness that had previously n*igned in tine vitovs on history 
and politics gava* wav to a sirikitigly integral an<l harmonious 
scientific thc‘<*ry, which shows how, in conseqtnaice ed‘ the growtfi 
of productive forces, oti! of om* system of social life aimther and 

higher system develops htnv capitalism, for instance, grows out 

of feudalism. 

Just as man\ knowledgi* rellects nature d. c.. d('Vt*loping maHerh 
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which exists independently ol‘ him, so man’s social knowledge 
(i.e.j his various views and doctrines — philosophical, religiuos, po- 
litical, and so forth) reflects the economic system of society. Po- 
litical institutions are a superstructure on the economic founda- 
tion. We see, for example, that the various political forms of the 
modern European states serve to fortify the rule of the bourgeoi- 
sie over the proletariat. 

Marx’s philosophy is finished philosophical materialism, which 
has provided humanity, and especially the working class, with 
powerful instruments of knowledge. 

II 

liaving recognized that the economic system is the foundation 
on which the political superstructure is erected, Marx devoted 
most attention to the study of this economic system. Marx’s prin- 
cipal work, Capital^ is devoted to a study of the economic system 
of modern, nc., capitalist, society. 

Classical political economy, before Marx, evolved in England, 
the most developed of the capitalist countries. Adam Smith and 
David Ricardo, by their investigations of the economic system, 
laid the foundations of the kxboiir theory of value. Marx con- 
iinued ilicir work. He rigidly proved and consistently developed 
I his theory. He showed that the value of every commodity is deter- 
mined by the quantity of socially necessary labour time spent 
on its production. 

Where the bourgeois economists saw a relation of things (the 
exchange of one commodity for another), Marx revealed a rela- 
tion of men. The exchange of commodities expresses the tie by 
which individual producers are bound through the market.il/onez/ 
signifies lliat this tic is becoming closer and closer, inseparably 
binding the eiilire economic life of the individual producers into 
one whole. Capital signifies a further development of this tie: 
man's labour power becomes a commodity. The w^age worker sells 
his labour power to the owner of the land, factories and instru- 
ments of labour. The worker uses one part of the labour day to 
cover the expense of maintaining himself and his family (wages), 
while the other part of the day the worker toils without remu- 
neration, creating surplus value for the capitalist, the source of 
profit, the source of the wealth of the capitalist class. 

The doctrine of surplus value is the corner-stone of Marx’s 
economic theory. 



Capital, crt‘at(*{i by ihv labour ui the. worker, prisses on the 
worker by ruiainj^ tlie small masters and rreatin,^ au army of 
unemployed, in imiustry, the vi<dory of lar,L,n**sra!e production is 
at once apparent, hut we observe tin* same pluaiomenon in agri- 
culture as well: the suijerhu'ity of large-scale capitalist agricul- 
ture increases, flie applicrdion of inachin<*ry gnwvs, peasant ecoiv 
mny falls into the ikhisc of montyV'cnpital. if fh’clines and sinks 
into ruin, burdmuai by its l*a<‘kwarfl terhni<{ue. In agricuHtirc. 
tile <ie.(dim* (tf small-scale production assumes different forms, 
but the d('(dnH* itself i'. an indisputaldi* fart. 

By dcNtroving snniH scale j>ruduetion. capital leafis to an in- 
crease in productivity of labour ami to the ertsation of a moiujp- 
oly posilitui for the associations of big capitalists, Protiuefion it- 
self beconii's more am! more s4»ria] Immlreds tg thousamis and 
millitujs of worluns iaa’cnnc boiimi t<jgether in a systematic" ecce 
nomic organisn:i but \hn product of Uie rolh‘clive labour is ap- 
propriated by a handful of rapitaUsfs, Hu* anarcin of pnjdur- 
tion grows, as do criscss, the furious chase after markets and the 
iasi'curity of I'xistence af the mass of the population. 

Whili* increasing tin* depeiidtame of t!u* workers on capital 
the tapitalisf system creates the great p<i\ver of united laiaair 

Marx traced the development of (*api(alism from the first germs 
of comnuuiitv economy, frtuu simple exchange to its highest 
forms, to large-, scab* production. 

Ami the i'Xperii'Ut a* nf all capitalist couutiies, old aiui m*w\ is 
clearly riemonstr.ating the tnitli of this Nfarxian doctrine to in- 
creasing numbers of workers evi*ry year. 

Capitalism ha'* triumplnnl all over the world, but tiu^ triumph 
is only the prelude to thi* triumph of labour nwr capital 

in 

When feufialism was twertlirown, ami “/t’cc’* capitaUs! society 
apjjeared on Gotl\ earth, it at once becam(‘ apparent that this 
freedom meant a new ,systi*m of oppressitm and c*xp}r>itation of 
the toilers. Various Socialist doctnnes immediately bf‘gan to arise 
m a retleetion of and protest against this oppression. But early 
Socialism was ntoptmt Socialism. It criticim! capitalist society, 
if condemned and damned if, it dreamed of its destruction, it 
indulged in fancies of a better order and endeavoured to convince 
\he rich of the immorality of exploitation. 

But utopian Socialism could not point the n'a! xvay <ait H 
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could not explain the essence of wage slavery under capitalism, 
nor discover the laws of its development, nor point to the social 
force which is capable of becoming the creator of a new society. 

Meanwdiile, the stormy revolutions which everywhere in Eu- 
rope, and especially in France, accompanied the fall of feudalism, 
of serfdom, more and more clearly revealed the struggle of classes 
as the basis and the motive force of the whole development. 

Not a single victory of political freedom over the feudal class 
was won except against desperate resistance. Not a single capital- 
ist country evolved on a more or less free and democratic basis 
except by a life and death struggle between the various classes 
of capitalist society. 

The genius of Marx consists in the fact that he was able 
before anybody else to draw from this ,and consistently apply the 
deduction that world history teaches. This deduction is the 
doctrine of the class struggle. 

People always were and always will be the stupid victims of 
deceit and self-deceit in politics until they learn to discover the 
interests of some class behind all moral, religious, political and 
social phrases, declarations and promises. The supporters of re- 
forms and improvements will always be fooled by the defenders 
of the old order until they realize that every old institution, how- 
ever barbarous and rotten it may appear to be, is maintained by 
the forces of some ruling classes. And there is only one way of 
smashing the I'esistance of these classes, and that is to find, in 
the very society which surrounds us, and to enlighten and or- 
ganize for the struggle, the forces which can — and, owing to their 
social position, must — constitute a power capable of sweeping 
away the old and creating the new. 

Marx’s philosophical materialism has alone showm the prole- 
tariat the* way out of the spiritual slavery in which all oppressed 
classes have hitherto languished. Marx’s economic theory has 
alone explained the true position of the proletariat in the general 
system of capitalism. 

Independent organizations of the proletariat are multiplying 
all over the world, from America to Japan and from Sweden to 
South Africa. The proletariat is becoming enlightened and edu- 
cated by waging its class struggle; it is ridding itself of the 
prejudices of bourgeois society; it is rallying its ranks ever more 
closely and is learning to gauge the measure of its successes; it is 
steeling its forces and is growing irresistibly. 


i 7»’.o 
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MAI?XIS>I AM) KKVISIONISM 

llu’i'i* is a saying tfrat it’ j^i’fniu'trirai axioius atTt*rhs{ huiuim 
inSfH’sts alU*tnpls s\ou!<l <a*riainly in* inadt* ta Ihvm. Tht»* 

orics of th<f natural sclvnces whitli c<*utlict with tlu? <thl pre- 
Ju<!if*fs of tiu*ology prnvok^'d, ami still provukts thi’ most rabid op- 
position. No wimdvt, tluaadons that t}u‘ Marsian <Ioiiriiu\ which 
directly scrv<'s to cnhgliU'U and or?4aiM/a* the advanced class iu 
nio(h*ni society, wliiclt indicates the tasks of this class and which 
proves tht* inevitable (by virtui* of ecoiuanic development! replacte 
menl of Hie present systian by a new oiah r lui wonder that 
this doctrine had hi tigid at evi*rs' sti*p in its canirsis 

Tiiere is no nei‘d to speak of jMiur^^enis scitmee and philosopliy. 
which are officially tan^dd by official profi*ssors in ordi^r fi> bi*- 
fut!dh‘ lh4» rising' Itineration t)f the posst^ssing classes and to “ctjacir’ 
it against the internal and fondgn tauaiiy. This svivnvv will not 
even !u*ar of Marxism, declaring that it has been refuted ami an- 
ni!dl:dt‘tl. Tlu* ytjung scientists who art* building thvir careers by 
refuting Socialism, and t!te decrepit tdilers who preserve the tra« 
ilifions of all the various outworn ‘’systems/’ attack Marx with 
equal /.eal, Tlie progress of Marxism and the fad that its ideas 
are spreading and taking tinu !to!<! among tlie working class iu* 
evdably temi lo increase the frt quency and intensity of these bour- 
geois attacks on Marxism, which only b<*coines stronger, more 
liardeued, and more lenacimis every time St is “annihilated*' by 
official scieiuas 

Hid Marxism by no means consolidated its p<»sitiou imme- 
diately even among doctrines which are coimeded wiili the 
struggle of the working class and which are curreid mainly 
among the proletariat In the first haif*century of its existence 
(from the forties on) Marxism w^as engaged in condialing die- 

1 Writtca in April 1908 and nrigtnttlly puhjislml in the Miscelliuiy Pa- 
myati Karla Marknn (Hart Marx St. Petersburg, ICOS.— fa/. 
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cries fundamentally hostile to it. In the first half of the ’forties 
Marx and Engels demolished the radical Young Hegelians, who 
professed philosophical idealism. At the end of the ’forties the 
struggle invaded the domain of .economic doctrine, in opposition 
to Proudhonism. The ’fifties saw the completion of this struggle: 
the criticism . of the parties and doctrines which manifested 
themselves in the stormy year of 1848. In the ’sixties the struggle 
was transferred from the domain of general theory to a domain 
closer to the direct labour movement: the ejection of Bakunism 
from the International, In the early ’seventies the stage in Ger* 
many was occupied for a short while hy the Proudhonist MuhP 
Ixu’ger, and in the latter 'seventies by the positivist Diihring. 
But the influence of both on the proletariat was already abso- 
lutely insignificant. Marxism was already gaining an unquestion- 
able victory over all other ideologies in the labour movement. 

By the ’nineties this victory was in the main completed. Even 
in the Latin countries, where the traditions of Proudhonism held 
their ground longest of all, the labour parties actually based their 
programs and tactics on a Marxist foundation. The revived in- 
ternational organization of the labour movement — in the shape 
of periodical international congresses — from the outset, and air 
most without a struggle, adopted the Marxist standpoint in all es- 
sentials. But after Marxism had ousted all the more or less con- 
sistent doctrines hostile to it, the tendencies expressed in those 
doctrines began to seek other channels. The forms and motives 
of the struggle changed, but tlie struggle continued. And the 
second half-century in the existence of Marxism began (in the 
'nineties) with the struggle of a trend hostile to Marxism within 
Marxism. 

Bernstein, a one-time orthodox Mai’xist, gave his name to this 
current by making the most noise and advancing the imost in- 
tegral expression of Ihe amendments to Marx, the revision of 
Marx, revisionism. Even in Russia, where, owing to the economic 
backwardness of the country and the preponderance of a peasant 
population oppressed by the relics of serfdom, non-Marxiaii So- 
cialism has naturally held its ground longest of all, it is plainlj^ 
passing into revisionism before our very eyes. Both in the agrar- 
ian question (the program of the municipalization of alf land) 
and in general questions of projgyafn apd tactics, our social-nar- 
odniks are more and more substituting' “amendments” to Ma^rx’ for 
the moribund and obsolescent remnants of the old which in 

its own way wfis integral and fundamentally hostile to Jifarxpsna. 
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Pri‘-.\farxian Sociaiisni Ikis fiaeri Miatshrii. it is iiuw fuiiiimi* 
iiig ihv struggit* n<»l an its own in<U‘{u»n<lt‘nl soil Imt on tin* 
eral soil of Marxism- -as revisionism. Lei tis, then, examine the 
i<!eologicai content of revisionism. 

In the domain of philosophy, revisionism clung to the skirts 
of luuu'gi'ois prot'essorial “seienrrs'’ Tfie {>rofessors went “hack If) 
Kanl" and r<‘visionistn followisl in tlu* wake of tht* Xeo-Kanti- 
ans. "I'iu* professors repeatf^ft the threafU^are hanaiities ftf the 
priests against phihjsophical materiaiism and the revisionists, 
smiting condeseemlingly, mmnhleii (woifi for word aft<‘r the 
latest ilfimihiichl that materialism had heeit “refuteti" long ago. 
The professors treateci Hegfd as a “fitstfi dog." ami while thty 
ttiemseha'H preache<l iflealism. only an idealism a thousand times 
inore petty ami hanal than Hegel's they contemptuously s!nniggi*(i 
their shoaiders at fliaiectics ami tin* revisifjnists th^amhred after 
dliem into tiie swamp of philosophifsd vulgarization of sci<*nce, re- 
pfacJng ‘hirtfuL' (ami revohdriuiary) dialectics iiy “simple'' (ami 
traiujuii) “evolution." d'he professftrs isarned their oHh ial salaries 
*hy adjusting both their ifhudist ami “critical" systems to tiu* liomi' 
nant nuuitjeval “philosopin" )/a.. io tlasilngy? and the revisionists 
firew close to them and endeavoured to mak<* religion a “private 
alFair**' md in relation to the modern statts htd in relation to the 
party of tfu* atlvanced class 

Wiiat tin* r<*al cia^-s signijicance of such “lunemlmenls" to 
Marx was nciai not lu* saifi it is clear cmntgh, \Vi* shall simjdy 
note that (lie only Marxist in t!ie intfunatiorud Socialdlemocralic 
movement wiio crilicizetl frfun the slamlpoinl fd consisfent dialer* 
deal maleriatism the inrnHlihle hamditits ultert*d !»> iha revisionists 
was P!ek!utnt»v. This must he slressctl all the more tanpliatically 
sincf* thoroughly inislake*) attempts art* heiiig made in our day to 
smuggle ill tlie old and reaeltonary phi!f)sophic;d rnhhislt undi*r llie 
guise at criticizing PlekhanovT tactiea! opportunism.* 

Passing to political economy, it must he noted lirst of all 
thill the “ninendments** of tin* revisionists in this domain waav 
tiiucli more coinpreluaisive aiul circumslaatiah attiunpis were 
miuie to inrtuenci* the puhlic hy adducing “m‘w data of eco- 

' Her Statlirs di the Plniasnphti h) !iv Boiitliuiev, HjotarfO’ jual 

olhiffs. Hus is not the place to tiiscuss Itiis hoiik, joui I naist ai j>rcsciit 
confine myself to statiag that in tin* very near hitim* i shall shttw in n scries 
of ftrtkles or in a separate pamphlet that eveqflhinfi I have said in the text 
nltoitl the Neo-Kantiiu) revisioaistH cssciitiiilly applies also to tfiese “new” 
Nco-rtnmivt and Kco-Bcrkcleian revisionists. Xute hf/ Lenith sSrs Lionn. 
rmthm muf Empi>/o-CV#dcfsoi/» /,V/ 
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nomic development.” It was said that concentration and the oust- 
ing' of small-scale production hy large-scale production do not 
occur in agriculture at all, while concentration proceeds ex: 
tremely slowly in commerce and industry. It was said that 
crises had now become rarer and of less force, and that the car- 
tels and trusts would probably enable capital to do away with 
crises altogether. It was said that the ‘‘theory of the collapse,” 
to which capitalism is heading, was unsound, owing to the 
tendency of class contradictions to become less acute and milder. 
It was said, finally, that it would not be amiss to correct Marx’s 
theory of value in accordance with Bohm-Bawerk.^ 

The fight against the revisionists on these questions resulted 
in as fruitful a revival of the theoretical thought of interna- 
tional Socialism as followed from Engels’ controversy with 
Diihring twenty years earlier. The arguments of the revisionists, 
were analysed with the help of facts and figures. It was proved 
that the revisionists were systematically presenting modern small-- 
scale production in a favourable light. The technical and com- 
mercial superiority of large-scale production over small-scale pro- 
duction both in industry and in agriculture is proved by irre- 
futable facts. But commodity production is far less developed 
in agriculture, and modern statisticians and economists are usual- 
ly not very skilful in picking out the special branches (some-' 
limes even operations) in agriculture which indicate that agri- 
culture is being progressively drawn into the exchange of world’ 
economy. Small-scale production maintains itself on the ruins 
of natural economy by a steady deterioration in nourishment, by 
chronic starvation, by the lengthening of the working day, by 
the deterioration in the quality of cattle and in the care given 
to cattle, in a word, by the very methods whereby handicraft 
production maintained itself against capitalist manufacture. 
Every advance in science and technology inevitably and relent- 
l(‘S.sly undermines the foundations of small-scale production in 
capitalist society, and it is the task of Socialist economics to 
inve.stigate this process in all its — often complicated and in- 
tricate — forms and to demonstrate to the small producer the 
impossibility of holding his own under capitalism, the hopeless- 
ness of peasant farming under capitalism, and the necessity of 
the peasant adopting the .standpoint of the proletarian. On this 


^ fidlim-Bawerk (1851-1914): Bourgeois economist. — ^Ed. 



quc.Ntiou Iht* rtvihiuuists siniu*{! from tin- sfirntitir ^staadpuint 
hy .sijperficijilly j^rnta'aii^in^ from invis stdeetod oiu-sitJedly anti 
wilhoul rofmvma* to the syshnn v\ capilaiism as a whtde; they 
siimed from the ptditieal standpoint hy the ta<d that they in- 
evitably. whidher they wanted lo or not, inviletl f^r urge<l the 
peasant to aiiopt the standpfnnt of the master (r.e,, the stand- 
point of iiie hourgeoisief , instead of urging him to adopt the 
standpfunt of ihv revolntionary j>roleiarian. 

The p(rsition of revisionism was 4»ven woiso as far as the 
tlieury of crises ami the theory of collapse wwi* t'oneerned. Only 
for the sliintesl spa<’e of time* could }H*ojde. ai!d then <m}y the 
im>st shortsighlerh think of n'inodelling tin* foundations of tin* 
Marxian <!oc.trint* under Hit* intluecu’e of a few years of indasirial 
boom ami prosperity. Facts very t,(mn made it ch*ar to the 
revisionisls tiial crises were not a thing (d’ the past; prosperity 
was foHowed hy a crisis. The forms. Hie se<juence. the picture <d 
the particular C!’ise;> changed, !mt crist*s remriimal an int*vitahie 
eomponcnl of tin* capitalist sysh»m. Whih* imiting production, the 
cartels am! trusts at tin* same lime, and in a way that was ohvi’ 
ous to all, aggravated fin* anarchy <»f production, the insecurity 
of existence ol Hu* proletariat anti the oppr ession of capital, Hnis 
intensifying class contnuIicHons lo an unprt»cedented degree. 'i1iat 
capitalism is moving towards collapse in the sensi* hoUi of in 
dividual political amt economic crises ami oi the complete wreck 
of the entire capitalist system has !H*en made very eli*ar. and m 
a very large scale, precisely hy tin* latest giant Irtists. The recent 
tinandal crisis in America and Hu* frightful incr4*ase <d uneinploy 
nient all over Furope, to say nothing of the impentling industrial 
crisis to wJticli many symptoms are pointing all tins has hrmighl 
it alx)Ul that flu* rectni “theorii*s** cd’ the revisionists are being 
forgotten hy evcrvhody. even, it seems, hy many of the revision 
i.sts Ihemselves, lint the lessons wtiiclt this instahility of the 
intdlccluals Ims given Hie working class must not ht* forgotl(*n. 

Ah to the theory <d value, it slnndd only he saiti that apart 
from hints and sighs, exceetlingly vague, for IhdmeHawerk. tin* 
rcviaionislH have h4*rc cmitrihuted ahsolutely nothing, ami have 
therefore left no traces whatever on the d<‘Ve!opmcnt of scienfitic 
thought. 

In Hic domain of politics, revisionism IritHl in ia vise the very 
foundation of Marxism, namely, the doctrine of the class struggle. 
Political freedom, demotTuev and universal suffrage remove* the* 
ground for !!ie class struggle we were told and render untrue* the 
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old proposition of the Commuitist Manifesto that the workers 
have no country. For, they said, since the ‘‘will of the majority’' 
prevails under democracy, one must neither regard the state as 
an organ of class rule, nor reject alliances with the progressive, 
social-reformist bourgeoisie against the reactionaries. 

It cannot be disputed that these objections of the revisionists 
constituted a fairly harmonious system of views, namely, the old 
and well-known liberal bourgeois views. The liberals have always 
said that bourgeois parliamentarism destroys classes and class 
divisions, since the right to vote and the right to participate in 
state affairs are shared by all citizens without distinction. The 
whole history of Europe in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, and the whole history of the Russian revolution at the 
beginning of the twentieth, clearly show how absurd such views 
are. Economic distinctions are aggravated and accentuated rather 
than mitigated under the freedom of “democratic” capitalism. 
Parliamentarism does not remove, but rather lays bare the innate 
character even of the most democratic bourgeois republics as 
organs of class oppression. By helping to enlighten and to or- 
ganize immeasurably wider masses of the population than those 
which previously took an active part in political events, parlia- 
mentarism does not make for the elimination of crises and polit- 
ical revolutions, but for the maximum accentuation of civil war 
during such revolutions. The events in Paris in the spring of 1871 
and the events in Russia in the winter of 1905 showed as clear 
as clear could be how inevitably this accentuation comes about. The 
French bourgeoisie without a moment’s hesitation made a deal 
with the common national enemy, the foreign army which had 
ruined its fatherland, in order to crush the proletarian movement. 
Whoever does not understand the inevitable inner dialectics of 
parliame?;)ttarlsm and bourgeois democracy — dialectics lending to an 
even more acute decision of a dispute by mass violence than former- 
ly — will never be able through parliamentarism to conduct propa- 
ganda and agitation that are consistent in principle and really prepare 
the working-class masses to take a victorious part in such “disputes.” 
The experience of alliances, agreements and blocs with the social- 
reformist liberals in the West and with the liberal reformists 
(Constitutional-Democrats) in the Russian revolution convincingly 
showed that these agreements only blunt the consciousness of the 
masses, that they weaken rather than enhance the actual significance 
of their struggle by linking the fighters with the elements who are 
least capable of fighting and who are most vacillating and treacher- 
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Frt*iu‘!i tht‘ rKjjrriiiifiit in a|>pl> 

visionist political tactk\s on a witic, a rt*ally natit>oal scalt* has 
pntvidcd a practical judgment of revisionism which will ucv^t he 
for^oUcu hv the proletariat all over the worhi. 

A natural complement to the ec<moinic and political h-nden- 
cies of revisionism was its attitude to tin* rmal aim of the Social- 
ist moveniiait. *'The movemiait is tnerythiof^, the uitimate purpose 
is nothiUi4'‘ this calch-phras4* of !hrnstt‘in\ e\presst‘s the snh* 
staner of revisionism lielter Ilian many loni^ arijuments. policy 
of revtsi(mism consists in dt*termiiunj4 d'' condmi from case to 
case, in a<!aptinj4 itself to t!ie events of tin* <iay and to the chops 
an<! <dianj^(*s of petty politics; it consists in for^ettin;» flu* liasic 
intenvsis td the podetariat, tin* main features of the capitaUst 
system as a whole* ami at' capitalist evolution as a whole, and in 
sacrificing these basic inha’ests for the read tir assumed advantat^ts 
of t!ie moimniL And it patently follows fnun t!ie very naturt* of 
this jiolicy that il iuay assume an infmile variidy of forms, and 
that every more or less '‘ne%v'' »inestion. every nuna^ or less 

um'Spe<‘ted and unfores(*en turn ol ev(*nts. tveii th<Hi;^h it 
iuay ehaiij4e Uie basic hm* id developnu id only It* an insi^nifb 
cant dei 4 rt*e ant! tmly for tlie .sh<M'ti*si ptruai rd tijms wilt 

always iiievilahly ;4i\e rise to one or another \arietv i>l revi- 
sionism. 

The inevitability of revisionism is ilelermiiied by its class 
roots in mtaiern Mieiety. Ihwisionisiu is an international plienom- 
enon. No mon* or less informed and thinkiiif; Socialist eaii 

havt* tlu* sHf»ht*‘st <{oubt that the relation }>etwi*im the orthod<»\ 
and the Bernsleinites in {lermany. tlie (luesdites and the daures- 
iles land imw particularly the !trous'»itest in France, tht* Sticiai- 
Ihmioeratic Feileralion and tin* Independent Lalanir FaHy in 
<ireal Britain, dc* Broucki*re and Vaintervidde in BelKdum, tin* 

in!i‘graiisls and the reftmnists in Italy, and the Bolsheviks and 
the Mt‘ns!i(*viks in lUissia is everywhere essentially similar, not- 
withstanding^ the j^igantie variety naliona! and iuHloi ieully- 
derived conditions in tin* present state of all tht*si* comdries. hi 
iialily, the ‘hlivisioif* within tlie preseid international Socialist 
nmvenieni is lunv proceedint^ alon^ mu* hue in a!! tfu* sarious 
cinintries of the world, which lestirns to a Irememlous advance 

^ From Iht* Socinlist Milleruairs »ntry, i« \Hi\% ad«» the 

renctmnitrv iKnirjjctds Goverriment of France, one of whose nteiniH'rs wjts Gen, 
Gallifel, tfu' bnleher of die Paris Commune, did. 
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compared with thirty or forty years ago, when it was not like ten- 
dencies within a united inlernational Socialist movement that were 
combating one another within the various countries. And the ‘‘revi- 
sionism from the Left*’ which has begun to take shape in the Latin 
countries, such as ‘"revolutionary syndicalism,” is also adapting itself 
to Marxism while "^amending” it; Labriola in Italy and Lagardelle 
in France frequently appeal from Marx wrongly understood to 
Marx rightly understood. 

We cannot stop here to analyse the ideological substance of 
this revisionism; it has not yet by far developed to the extent 
that opportunist revisionism has, it has not yet become interna- 
tional, and it has not yet stood the test of one big practical battle 
with a Socialist Party even in one country. We shall therefore 
coniine ourselves to the “revisionism from the Right” described 
above. 

Wherein lies its inevitability in capitalist society? Why is it 
niore profound than the differences of national peculiarities and 
degrees of capitalist development? Because always, in every capi- 
tali.st country, side by side with the proletariat, there are broad 
strata of the petty bourgeoisie, small masters. Capitalism ai'ose and 
is constantly arising out of small production. A number of “middle 
strata” are inevitably created anew by capitalism (appendages to 
the factory, homework, and small workshops scattered all over 
the country in view of the requirements of big industries, such 
as the bicycle and automobile industries, etc.). These new small 
producers are just as inevitably cast back into the ranks of the 
proletariat. It is quite natural that the petty-bourgeois world con- 
ception should again and again crop up in the ranks of the broad 
labour parties. It is quite natural that this should be so, and it 
always will be so right up to the peripety of the proletarian 
revolution*, for it would ])e a grave mistake to think that the 
“complete” proletarianization of the majority of the population is 
essential before such a revolution can be achieved. What we now 
frequently expeinence only in the domain of ideology — disputes 
over theoretical amendments to Marx — what now crops up in 
practice only over individual partial issues of the labour move- 
ment as tactical differences with the revisionists and splits on 
these grounds, will all unfailingly have to be experienced by the 
working class on an incomparably larger scale when the proletari- 
an revolution accentuates all issues and concentrates all differences 
on points of the most immediate importance in determining the 
conduct of the masses, and makes it necessary in the heat of the 
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so as lo Im‘ ahlt* in ihai drcisi\t* l*!o\vs at th** ruoiiiy. 

Tin* idt'f^lo^ical strutj^do wa?4i*d hy r**v<#hdinnarv Nfarxisju a;L(aiu.st 
revisionism at Hit* end ot‘ Ifu^ nineleantli reutiirv is Ind lht* prelude 
to the great revolntiiuiiarv hatties oi the [troielariai. which is march- 
ing forward to Urn* coinpleti* victory ol its cause despih* ai! the 
wiiverings nufl wetiknessj^s ot tiie ptdfy hnuraeoisie 
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THE HISTORICAL DESTINY OF THE DOCTRINE 
OF KARL MARX^ 


The main thing in the doclrinc of Marx is that it brings out 
the historic role of the proletariat as the builder of a Socialist 
society. Has the progress of world events confirmed this doctrine 
since it was expounded by Marx? 

Marx first /advanced it in 1844. The Communist Manifesto of 
Marx and Engels, published in 1848, already gives an integral 
and systematic exposition of this doctrine, which has remained 
the best exposition to this day. Subsequent world history clearly 
falls into three main periods: 1) from the Revolution of 1848 
to the Paris Commune (1871); 2) from the Paris Commune to the 
Russian Revolution (1905); 3) since the Russian Revolution. 

Let us see what has been the destiny of Marx’s doctrine in 
each of ih(‘se periods. 

I 

At the beginning of the first period Marx’s doctrine by no 
means dominated. It was only one of the extremely numerous 
factions or trends of Socialism. The forms of Socialism which 
did dominate were in the main akin to our Narodism: non-com- 
prehension of the materialist basis of historical movement, in- 
ability to assign the role and significance of each class in capital- 
ist society, concealment of the bourgeois essence of democratic 
reforms under diverse, pseudo-socialistic phrases about ‘'Hhe peo- 
l)le,” “justice,” “right,’' etc. 

The Revolution of 4848 struck a fatal blow at all these vocif- 
erous, motley and ostentatious forms of pre-Marxian Socialism. In 
all countries the revolution revealed the various classes of so- 
ciety in action. The ishooting down of the workers by the re- 
jiublican bourgeoisie in the June Days of 1848 in Paris finally 

^ Originally published in Pravda of March 14 (I'l, 191^t. — Ed, 
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that Uu* pruitHurial fdone was SiHMalist hy natiue. 
Hu' liin^ral lanirgvuisii' f<*uml ihv 'm<lvin>iuynvv this t*htss a 
(umdrfd lluui it did any kind <»t rt artio!j. The craven 

liberals grovelled heiore reaction. Tfie pt asantry was cnntiail with 
the aiadition ot the relics *d IVutlaiisni nml joinc<i the suppiaicrs 
of ortier. only wavi‘ring at times Indween foor/ors' iivmovrftvij and 
luatrijrms lii>*ralisin. All <|octrint*N ot non <*lass Socialism and 
no/ceiass politics pnocd lo ia* sheer nonst*nsc 

The Paris tamunnne 1 1 8711 completed this deveh»p3neni ul 
iMmrgeois retorms; tin* repubUc. i.c.. the bnin of state fwguni/a* 
firm in winch class rdutiims a|»peat in tfieii most unconci'aied 
form, had only tin* Ina'oism ot th«' proletariat lo thank tor its 
e<m.soli<lalioin 

in alt Ihc otiier lauopean eounlries a more tadanglcd arid 
h‘ss rmisiicd development also led \a a iletinitely sfmptal hour* 
gtads socii'ty. Towartls the end id the tirst ptaiiai (1818*71) a 
peruKi of st<»rnts and lawoluthms pre/ Mar?iian Socialism died 
tmunj. Indepertdiml pralelnritm parties wire born: the First Inter- 
nationai nHfVJ 72^ ami the Ciernian Soeial Itemocialic fhirty, 

1 ! 

The sectmd perioti |!872iU(M/ \vas <hM|inguished from Uu* 
tins! by its “jieacefnr* <‘ltaracter, by the absence ot revadntions. 
'Hie West had tinislual with lauirgeois revolutions. I'he Fast had 
not yet ri‘aclied that stage. 

d'he Wt*st imiered a phase at '‘peui’elul ’ preparation lor the 
future era of changi*. Socialist partitas, basically proletarian, were 
formed cverywhe^re ami learned to nuike use of l>onrgeois par* 
liamtmlarisrn and lo cr<*ati* their own daily press, their educa* 
liomii institutions, their trade unions ami their ro tjpcrafive so- 
cietit‘s. The Ntarxiaii doctrine gained a complete victory and Hftrentl, 
The proeijss of seleetbm and acennmlation of th<* forces of the 
prolelarhd and of the preparation of the proletariat for tin* inn 
pending battles progresseti sbnvly but sleaddy. 

The truileetics of history' was such that the tbeortdicul vichtry 
of Marxism obliged Us enemies to tliagnise Ihemselnes as Marxists. 
IJlH^ndisni, rotten to the core, attempted a revival in Ifie form <d' 
Socialist opportunism. The opporliiiusts intrrpreh^il the period of 
preparation of forces for the great battles as a renunciation of 
these battles. The improwmenl of tlie position of Ihe slaves ffu 
the struggle against wage slavery they represtadt*tl as the jutis- 
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.sity i’or the slaves to sell their right to liberty for a mess of pot- 
tage. They pusillaiiimously preached ''social peace” {i.e.y peace 
with the slave owners), the renunciation of the class struggle, and 
so forth. They had many adherents among Socialist members of 
parliament, various officials of the labour movement, and The 
’’sympathetic” intellectuals. 


Ill 

But the oppoiTunisls had scai'cely congratulated themselves on 
"\social peace” and the needlessness of storms under “democracy” 
when a new source of great world storms opened up in Asia. 
The Russian revolution was followed by the Turkish, the Persian 
and the Chinese revolutions. It is in this era of storms and their 
‘Topercussion” on Europe that we are now living. Whatever may 
be the fate of the great Chinese Republic, against which the vari- 
ous "civilized” hyenas are now baring their teeth, no power on 
earth can restore the old serfdom in Asia, or wipe out the heroic 
democracy of the masses of the people in the Asiatic and semi- 
Asiatic countries. 

Certain people, who were inattentive to the conditions of pre- 
paration and development of the mass struggle, were driven to 
<lespair and to anarchism by the prolonged postponements of the 
decisive struggle against capitalism in Europe. We can now see 
iiow shortsighted and pusillanimous this anarchist despair is. 

The fact that Asia, with its population of eight hundred mil- 
lion, has been drawn into the struggle for these same European 
ideals should inspire us with courage and not despair. 

The Asiatic revolutions have revealed the same spinelessness 
and baseness of liberalism, the same exceptional importance of 
the independence of the democratic masses, and the same sharp 
line of division between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie of all 
kinds. After the experience both of Europe and Asia, whoever 
now speaks of non-class politics and non-class Socialism simply 
deserves to be put in a cage and exhibited alongside of the 
Australian kangaroo. 

After Asia, Europe has also begun to stir, although not in 
the Asiatic w^ay. The “peaceful” period of 1872-1904 has passed 
completely, never to return. The high cost of living and the op- 
pression of the trusts is leading to an unprecedented accentua- 
tion of the economic struggle, which has roused even the British 
workers, who have been most corrupted by liberalism. Before our 



a pulitii'a! vvisis is vwn in that i*xli‘*'aa* ' ilivitani," 

Ixairgaois-.hmkta* <anmlr\% (iarinany. hVvarish anuamantN and tla* 
policy ot' iiojnTiaJism arc luriiin^ mndtaai Europe into a ''social 
peace*’' which is more like a harrcl of :4mipo\v{!cr than anything 
else*. And at tlic same time the decay ot of| the ]Mnirp|e<iis partitas 
and the maUirinij; of the proletariat are steadily pronres.siie^. 

hiacli 4>i‘ tin* tliree ^reat periods of worhl liistory since the 
app<’arance of Marxism has l^rou^ht Marxism new conllrmation 
an<l new Irimupiis. Hut a still greater triumph awaits Marxism, 
as the doctriiu* of the proletariat, iii tin* pc‘riod of history that is 
iM»w oj>eninj4 
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FROM THE INTERVIEW GIVEN TO THE FIRST 
AMERICAN LABOUR DELEGATION IN RUSSIA 

iSKr>TEMBER 9, 1927) i 

First Question Put by the Delegation and Stalin’s Answer 

Question: What new principleis have Lenin and the Com- 
munist Party added to Marxism in practice? Would it be correct 
to say that Lenin believed in “constructive revolution” whereas 
Marx was more inclined to wait for the culmination of the de- 
velopment of economic forces? 

Answer: I think that Lenin “added” no “new principles” to 
Marxism nor did he abolish any of the “old” principles of Marx- 
ism. Lenin was, and remains, the most loyal and consistent pupil 
of Marx and Engels, and he wholly and entirely based himself 
on the principles of Marxism. But Lenin did not merely carry 
out the doctrines of Marx and Engels. He developed these doc- 
trines still further. What does that mean? It means that he de- 
veloped the doctrines of Marx and Engels in accordance with the 
new conditions of development, with the new phase of capitalism, 
with imperialism. This means that in developing the doctrines of 
Marx in ‘the new conditions of the class struggle, Lenin con- 
tributed something new to the general treasury of Marxism as 
compared with what was contributed by Marx and Engels and 
with what could be contributed in the pre-imperialist period of 
capitalism. The new contribution Lenin made to the treasury of 
Marxism is wholly and (uilirely based on the principles laid down 
by Marx and Engels. It is in this sense that we speak of Leninism as 
Marxism of the era of imperialism and proletarian revolutions. 
Here are a few questions to which Lenin contributed something 
new in development of the doctrines of Marx. 


1 Published h \ Pravdd oi September 15, 1927 . — Ed 
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First: tiu- rjui’slinn of monojK^ly rai»itiilism ot irii|H*rialisju as 
tiu* lU’NV phits^* <}i capitalisni. In f*Vipf7o/ Marx ami anaiysi*<{ 

tht‘ foiindatious of capitalisiu. But Marx anti iivtai in tiu* 

period of tin- domination of prt‘“in<n!f»pc»ly rapitaiism, in l!u‘ pe- 
riod of the siuotdh evolution of t'apiftiiisin ami its ‘'pearefu!*' ex- 
pansioii all f*ver the worhl. This old phast* of eaiataiisin eaine to 
a close towaiaU die eiiri of the niiiett'enth ami tlu* hef^imung of 
the f\veutit‘th eenturv, when )»!ar\ and Kn^^eis were* alreatly dertd 
<;iearh\ Marx ami Fima is tamld ttnly eonjirturt* the new amdi* 
dons <d development td eajatalism that arose out ot t!u‘ new 
pliast* ttf rapitaiisiu wiiieii sueeeetha! the oh! phase out of the 
imperialist, monopoly |>hase of deetdopimaif, when tin* smotdli 
evolution of (‘ajdtalism way to spasintaiie, eataelysmic de- 

vi‘lopmt*id. whtm the unevenness of develf^pntenl and the eontne 
dietions of eapitalism heeame partietilarly pronomuaat, aiul wlieu 
tile stnmml*’ marke.ts ami sphert's for capital export, in view 
of the i•^trenn* unevenm'ss of <ievelopinent, made {Hadfidieal inn 
perialist wars for periodical n*di visions of the worhl and of 
splieres of intluence inevitahle. dlie st*rvire Lenin remiertal here, and. 
conseipieudy, hi.s ni‘W c<mtrilndion, was that, on the Basis of the 
main princip!t*s enunciatcil in <,apiUiL \w nunii* a reasom^t Marx 
ist anaivsis of imperiatism as the last phase of capitalism, and 
exposed its ulcers and the conditioiis of its im*vitahle doom. On 
the hasLs of this analysis arose Lenin's wtdt known principle that 
tile coiulitions of imperialism make possible the victory of So 
cialism in individual capitalist countries, taken separately. 

Second: Uie <juesli<m «d the dictatorship of the prolelariat. 
The fundannmtal idea the dictatorship of tlie proletariat as 
the political rule of the pioJetariat and as a method of overt!ir<w- 
inj4 file rule of capita! hy forc<‘ was atlvanced hy Marx and 
Fn^els, Ltmin's ni*w conlrilnitiou in this ftidd was: a) that he dis- 
cfnH»red the Soviet form of jL;ovi*rnment as the state form of the 

diclalorslup of llie proletariat, ulili/intt for lids purpose the ex- 

piuienee of the Paris Coininiine and the Bussfan revolulinn; 

h) that he dt*ciphered the fornuda of the dictidorsliip of the 

proletariat from tin* anj4le of tin* prohlem of the allies of the 
proletariat, ami didined tlie dictatorship of the proletariat as a 
special form of class alliance hetween the proletariat as the 
leader, and (he exploited masses of the non-proletnrian classes 
(the. |>easantry, etc.), as the Uni; e} that he laid particular cm- 
phasi.s on the fact that the dictator, s!iip of the proletariat Is the 
highest type of democracy in class swiety, the form of pmteUmm 
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democracy, which expresses the interests of the majority (the ex- 
ploited) , as against capitalist democracy, which expresses the 
interests of the minority (the exploiters). 

Third: the question of the forms and methods of successfully 
building Socialism in the period of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, in the period of transition from capitalism to Socialism, 
in a country surrounded by capitalist states. Marx and Engels 
regarded the period of the dictatorship of the proletariat as a 
more or less prolonged one, full of revolutionary conflicts and 
civil wars, in the course of which the proletariat, being in power, 
would take the economic, political, cultural and organizational 
measures necessary for creating, in the place of the old, capitalist 
society, a new, Socialist society, a society without classes and 
without a state. Lenin wholly and entirely adhered to these fun- 
damental principles of Marx and Engels. Lenin’s new contribution 
in this field was: a) he proved that a complete Socialist society 
could be built in a country with a dictatorship of the proletariat 
surrounded by imperialist states, provided the country were not 
crushed by the military intervention of the surrounding capitalist 
states; b) he outlined the specific lines of economic policy '{the 
“New Economic Policy”) by which the proletariat, being in com- 
mand of the economic key positio'ns (industry, land, transport, 
the banks, etc.) , could link up socialized industry with agriculture 
(“the bond between industry and peasant farming”) and thus lead 
the whole national economy towards Socialism; c) he outlined the 
specific ways of gradually guiding and drawing the basic mass 
of the peasantry into the channel of Socialist construction through 
the medium of co-operative societies, which in the hands of the 
proletarian dictatorship are a powerful instrument for the trans- 
formation of small peasant farming and for the re-education of 
the mass Of the peasantry in the spirit of Socialism. 

Fourth: the question of the hegemony of the proletariat in rev- 
olution, in all popular revolutions, both in a 'revolution against 
tsardom and in a revolution against capitalism. Marx and Engels 
presented the main ' outlines of the idea of the hegemony of the 
proletariat. Lenin’s new contribution in this field was that he 
developed and expanded these outlines into a harmonious system 
of the hegemony of the proletariat, into a harmonious system of 
proletarian leadership of the working masses in town and coun- 
try not only as regards the overthrow of tsardom and capitalism, 
but also as regards the building of Socialism under the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. We know that, thanks to Lenin and his 

5—760 



Party, flu* tiu* ut tlu* prolrtariat was aj)pli<*(l 

ill a niash’i'iv lasiiiou iu ltus''ia. Iliis inridrntally ^wplaius why 
tiui nNniutiun iii Hussia hn»u: 4 ht ahuul tiu* pttwta oi Iht* prulyfar- 
iaf. In prr'iiuus ruvulufiuns it usualiy hapiuninti that thn Nvurkyrs 
<rKi all ilu* ti«;hHu{4 mi tin* harriradrs. slu*t} thrir hhuai and over- 
thnw tin* hUI oiaPa*, hut that tlu^ powa/r tuil into llu* liands of 
Ihi* huur^i‘fdsii\ which thm nppn*sscfi and itxphndod tin* workers, 
rhaf was the rase in Ihi’^^land and I'd'anre. 'rh:*^ \va> flu* ease in 
liennany. litaa, in Ihis^ia hnwi’ver, thini's took a dlihaent turn 
In Hussia, the uork^as <iid not luereis rrprest nt the shark troops 
of the re\<du!if»n. U’hile it represeut('d the shook ho(ips tf ttu* 
{ev<dulion, thr liussiaa proletariat at tht* same time strove for 
the hrj^eiuony. tot the poiiliral teadership^ of all the exploited 
masses of town and roimtry, raiiyin'4 tiiein around ifstdi, \vn*sting 
them from Uu* hourijeoisie ami politiraliy isolatim; the hourfieoisie. 
lUdn^^ file leadtr ot tin* e\j[d*)itrd masses, the liu'^sian ju'oletariat 
a!i tin* time toupht to take the power iiUo its own tiaiids, and t<» 
utili/e it in its own intru'ests auainst the hour^^i'oisie. against 
eujnfahsm. 1*his in tart explains wliy eaidi powertul outitreak of 
Ihi* n*voiu!ion in Hussia, wludlua’ in Oetoher ItHto or in hVhmarv 
Ihi7, J4ave rise to Sovitds of Workers’ Jhputies as tile embryo nl 
the m‘W apparatus of power vvtmsi* tnnrti«m it is to .su|>|>ress t!u* 
hourj4eoisie as a^^aiiist the lionr^i'ois parliament, the fdd apjne 
ratus ol |nuver vvliose Innrlitoi it is h» suppress the proletariat 
Tvvire <!itj tlu' hour; 4 efnsie in Hussia irv t<j rt^sfore thr honrf4cn>is 
parliainrnt ami ptit an emi t(» the Sovied.s: in Auj^ttsi ItlH, at thr 
time of the ‘ih'i‘'parti;nnt‘iit,” htdorr tin* sri/urt^ of power by the 
Ihdslieviks, amt in January Ihl8, at tim tinu* of fht? “Omsiiturnt 
Assembly/* aft<*r tln> seizure of power by tin* proletariat. Ami on 
both orrasions it suffered <}efi*at. Wliv? Herattse tlie bmirk't*oisie 
was already politiraliy isolated. Ilie luiilious of workinj^ people 
refjaialed the proletariat as ilu* soh‘ leader of the revolutiom aiul 
because the Sovuds had already btam tried aud tested by the mas.H- 
es as tlieir own \vor!vi‘rs' rt<»'*a‘i‘nment. to exrtiauf^t* which for a 
iKnirgtHtis parliammu would havt* meant suicide for the proletariat. 
It is not surprisin?^, therefore, that bimri^eois parliamentarism did 
not take root in Hussia. 1'hat is why t!ie revohition iit Hussia led 
to the rule of the proletariat. Such were tlie results of the ap- 
plication of Leninks sy.slem of the h<*Reinony of the proletariat in 
revoUdion. 

Fifth; the natiomii and colonial question. .Vmdysink' in their 
linu* the events in Ireland, India, China, the Ontra! European 
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countries, Poland and Hungary, Marx and Engels developed the 
basic and initial ideas on the national and colonial question. Lenin 
in his works based himself on these ideas. Lenin’s new contribu- 
tion in this field was: a) that he gathei'ed these ideas into one 
harmonious system of views on national and colonial revolutions 
in the epoch of imperialism; b) that he connected the national 
and colonial question with the overthrow of imperialism; and 
c) that he declared the national and colonial question to be a 
component part of the general question of international proletarian 
revolution. 

Lastly: the question of the Party of the proletariat. Mai'x and 
Engels gave the main outlines of the idea of the Party as the 
vanguard of the proletariat, without which (the Party) the pro- 
letariat could not achieve its emancipation, either in the sense of 
capturing power or in the sense of reconstructing capitalist so- 
ciety. Lenin’s contribution in this field was that he developed 
these outlines further and applied them to the new conditions of 
the struggle of the proletariat in the period of imperialism, and 
showed: a) that the Party is a higher form of class organization 
of the proletariat compared with other forms of proletarian or- 
ganization (labour unions, co-operative societies, the organization 
of state) whose work it is the Party’s function to generalize and 
to direct; b) that the dictatorship of the proletariat can be realized 
only through the Party, the directing force of the dictatorship; 

c) that the dictatorship of the proletariat can be complete only 
if it is led by one party, the Communist Party, which does not 
and must not share the leadership with any other party; and 

d) that unless there is iron discipline in the Party, the task of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat of suppressing the exploiters 
and transforming class society into Socialist society cannot be 
accomplished. 

This, in the main, is the new contribution made by Lenin in 
his works, giving more specific foiTn to and developing Marx’s 
doctrine as applied to the new conditions of the struggle of the 
proletariat in the period of imperialism. 

That is why we say that Leninism is Marxism of the era of 
imperialism and proletarian revolutions. 

It is clear from this that Leninism cannot be separated from 
Marxism; still less can it be contrasted with Marxism. 

The question submitted by the delegation goes on to ask: 
“Would it be correct to say that Lenin believed in ‘constructive 
revolution’ whereas Marx was more inclined to wait for the cut- 
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minati<tn <*!' tlu* (lfVi*li)j)nu“nt of fciuiumic forces? ' I think it 
would he uhsolutely incorri*ct suy tluit. I think tlutt every 
liopular rcvnlution.’if it reaily is a popular revolution, is a con- 
structive revolution, for it breaks up the old system and con- 
structs, creates a ne\v one. Of course, there is nothing con- 
.structivc in such revolutions- -if they may he called that— as take 
place, s.ay, in .\ihnnia. in the form of coniie opera ‘Tisint^s" of 
tribe at,'aiust tribe, but M.arxists neV(>r regarded sucli comic opera 
“risings" its revolutions. We ;tre obvitiusiy md ret'eniii'4 to stidi 
'‘risin;..!s." but to a m;tss [topiiiar revolution in which the oppressed 
classes rise up acainst the oppressing cliu-ses. .Snrh a revolu- 
titJi! c:»tnu>l but l.e c<»nstructive. .did it w;is precisely for such a 
revolution, itnd only for such a rcvolutitm. th;it Marx ;ind Lenin 
stood. It K<H‘s witlmut saying' tiiat such ii revolution cannot arise 
under all c< iiiiiitious, tliat it can iircak out only umit*r tieiinite 
favouniblt* economic and politiciii conditions. 



J. Stalin 

DIALECTICAL AND HISTORICAL MATERIALISM^ 

(SEPTEMBER 1938) 


Dialectical materialism is the world outlook of the Marxist- 
Leninist Party. It is called dialectical materialism because its ap- 
proach to the phenomena of nature, its method of studying and 
apprehending them, is dialectical, while its interpretation of the 
phenomena of nature, its conception ' of these phenomena, its the- 
ory, is materialistic. 

Historical materialism is the extension of the principles of dia- 
lectical materialism to the study of social life, an application of 
the principles of dialectical materialism to the phenomena of the 
life of society, to the study of society and of its history. 

When describing their dialectical method, Marx 'and Engels 
usually refer to Hegel as the philosopher who formulated the 
main features of dialectics. This, however, does not mean that the 
dialectics of Marx and Engels is identical with the dialectics of 
Hegel. As a matter of fact, Marx and Engels took from the 
Hegelian dialectics only its “rational kernel,” casting aside its 
idealistic shell, and developed it further so as to lend it a modern 
scientific form. 

“My dialectic method,” says Marx, “is not only different from the 
Hegelian, but is its direct opposite. To Hegel . . . the process of thinking, which, 
under the name of ‘the Idea,’ he even transforms into an independent subject, 
is the demiurgos of the real world, and the real world is only the external, 
phenomenal form of ‘the Idea.’ With me, on the contrary, the ideal is nothing 
else than the material world reflected by the human mind, and translated into 
forms of thought.” (Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, p. XXX.) 

When describing their materialism, Marx and Engels usually 
refer to Feuerbach as the philosopher who restored materialism 
to its rights. This, however, does not mean that the materialism 


^ Originally published in History of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (Bolsheviks) — Short Course, Moscow 1938. — Ed, 
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uf Marx anti is ithaitiral with ihaiiahach's matrrialisin. As 

a matU‘r of fact, Marx aiui ICn,i{c!s took troin Fi'ucrhach's niatc- 
riaHsin its ‘inner kernel/' dcvelo|>cd it into a scientific-plulosoph" 
ical thwry of inaterialisin and cast aside its idealistic and reli- 
gious-ethical encumhranct's. We kinnv that Ftuerl^ach, although 
he was fundainentaily a materialist, ohjeettai U) the nanu‘ malr- 
riaiisin. F.ngels more than onee declare<i that ‘in spite of the" 
inatta ialisf “ ‘ioniulation/ ” I‘^-uerha<dt “r» maioi’d , . . feiund hy the 
tra<Utit>nai idi^aiist fetters/' aitd ttmt “the* real idealism of h’euer- 
hach heenmes toideiit as soon as \se taane ftt his j>hiloso|>hy of 
re!igi<»ii and iAhies ’ (Fp. .ATM, .ATa ot this \ehniie.) 

Dialeidit's <*onies from the tire.R dinlrtju, to discanirs;'. In <ie" 
Inite. hi ancient times diahadies was tin* art of arri\ing at the 
trutli hy (hsclosing tin* contra<iietioiis in the argument fd’ an opjae 
inmf and <os'i‘{*oining these <’nn!radictions. I'here were philosoph- 
ers in ancient tilings who heheveal tlnat tlie dis('hjsure of contra* 
dictions in thought and tin* clash of opp^'^^'ih* (tpiniouv was the 
best method of arriving at the truth. This diahsdica! mtdhod of 
thought, later extended to tin* phenonu na of nature, developed 
into the dialectical method of apina hending nature, whii'h regards 
the phenomena of nature as hidng in constant movement and 
undergoing constant change, and tln^ development of nature ns 
tht‘ rt‘suH of t!u‘ fievidopment <»f the coutrariictions in natmar as 
the result of the intera<’tion of opposi'd fijrei's in natiu'e. 

!n its essence, iiialectii*s is file dire(d opposite of metaphysics. 

l i The principal features of tlw Marxist d/oh c/iru/ auihod 
an* as ftdhnv^: 

at Ckmtrary to metaphysics, iiialectics does not rt*gar<l nature 
as an actdfh ntal agglomerati<#n of things, of phtmormuia, uncon- 
necte<l with, isolatefl fiaun. and independent of, eaeft other, hut as 
a cormcctcal atid integral wfiole, in which things, plnuioimna arc 
organically connected with. th*pent!eut on. and determined liy. 
each other. 

Tile dialectical mitJmd therefore holds tliat no phenonuaion in 
na!urt‘ can ht* understood if taki n !w itself, isolated from wt- 
rounding }du‘noim*na, inasmuch as any phenomenon in any realm 
of nature may hi'come nu*aningless if it is not considered m con- 
nection with the surrounding conditions, hul divorced from them; 
nnd that, met: oerxr?. any phenomenon can he understood and 
explained if considered in its inseparalde connection with surround- 
ing phenomena, as one comiitioned iiy surrounding phenomena. 
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b) Contrary to metaphysics, dialectics holds that nature is not 
a state of rest and immobility, stagnation and immutability, but a 
state of continuous movement and change, of continuous renewal 
and development, where something is always arising and develop- 
ing, and something always disintegrating and dying away. 

The dialectical method therefore requires that phenomena 
should be considered not only from the standpoint of their inter- 
connection and interdependence, but also from the standpoint of 
their movement, their change, their development, their coming 
into being and going out of being. 

The dialectical method regards as important primarily not 
that which at the given moment seems to be durable and yet is 
already beginning to die away, but that which is arising and de- 
veloping, even though at the given ’moment it may appear to be 
not durable, for the dialectical method considers invincible only 
that which is arising and developing. 

“xAll nature,” says Engels, “from the smallest thing to the biggest, from 
grains of sand to suns, from the protista [the primary living cells — J. 5.] to 
man, has its existence in eternal coming into being and going out of being, in 
ceaseless flux, in unresting motion and change.” (F. Engels, Dialectics of Nature.) 

Therefore, dialectics, Engels says, “takes things and their per- 
ceptual images essentially in their interconnection, in their con- 
catenation, in their movement, in their rise and disappearance.” 
{Anti-Duhring p. 29.) 

c) Contrary to metaphysics, dialectics does not regard the 
process of development as a simple process of growth, where 
quantitative changes do not lead to qualitative changes, but as a 
development which passes from insignificant and imperceptible 
quantitatirve changes to open, fundamental changes, to qualitative 
changes; a development in which the qualitative changes occur not 
gradually, but rapidly and abruptly, taking the form of a leap 
from one state to another; they occur not accidentally but as the 
natural result of an accumulation of imperceptible and gradual 
quantitative changes. 

The dialectical method therefore holds that the process of 
development should be understood not as movement in a circle, 
not as a simple repetition of what has already occurred, hut as 
an onward and upward movement, as a transition from an old 
qualitative state to a new qualitative state, as a development 
from the simple to the complex, from the lower to the higher. 
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sa>-s V:n;«4'K, ’ tin tnsi hI diainrtit s anti it must said for 
modtTii natural vrianta- that it has turuishrh nxin-UM'ly rirh ami daily inrreas- 

matrnals f<fr tiiis it ami h.is thus |trti\aai tliat in thn last analysis 

iiaturu’s inaMu-ss is diahaiicai and md nu-taphysinal, that it dm-s md inovv 
in an vttunally nnifnrm and tanisiantly r('|M-atad rnrh* Imt |>assns tiirtuigii a 
r<‘al hi'^tory. H'. rr prinm muntitni slmuhi la* madn ni Darwin, \vh(i dealt a 
svvem hlaw In tin- un taphysDal tammidinr^ nf nature hy proving that the* 
orgauie world rd tortay. plants ami animals, anti t tinsta|u*’idiy man tien is all a 
prodmd fd a jtiaua ss t*r th vehtjum-nt that ha*, le-en in pittL*r4'*>s fttr million^ ol 
sears. V. 1 iigi Is. StiviniiMU: / i^iinnu ftml Sto/d /it, p, Ida nf tins vohmji'.i 

ilnug dinlnidieal <lovel4t|dueat as a transitiun lhant t|Panli- 
tativ<‘ rhaiigjrs tn (pialitativr rhanigas. I'aigols says: 

'da pliVsii'S . . . t'verv ehang*’ is a passing nf <|uantit> iuti» #{uality, a result 
<d‘ a tpiantitatise einitig*' of tin- (|uaidit> td nnditm. ttl tme form or aiudtier, that 
is iufierenl in a body or ijupartt-d tt» it. d*'or < sampt^e the tiunpeiature of water 
has at first no etTeet an its Ihpiirl state; hut as the teinp**rature of lirpud water 
rises or falls, a imum nt arrives sDn*n this sfatr of lado'^ion ehang4*s atnl ttie watei 
i.s convertt'd in one ease into steam and in the tdhi'r into ire. . . f A detinite 
nuninuim nnrent is required to make platinum w ire . . . ghov; i-very metal 
has its tm Ifiug tfunperature; every liquid has a detinite fri'e/iug poitd and 
Imiling p^dnt at a giseii pressurr. as far as we arr aide with the ineatis at 
our fli’‘posal to attain tin required temperatures; hn;dl>, f sery gas has its 
ejihral pooil at N\hi' h, h\ jO'Mpt r pii -t’^tijr ainl eceilmg, d e,m Im- eonvi-rtrd 
into a liquid state ... What are kmnvn as the ^ruistants ot ptissies the p4»i!d 
at whieh t»ne state passt-s into another J.S . are in most eases nothing hut 
<!esiginitions of the m»tlal ptimts at whiih a quantitative afemge] iiuTease nr 
deri'ease of motion eauses a qualitative ehatigr in lh» statf* 4d ttie given liridy, 
and at whieh, roust queiillv, quantity is transformed into (|ualily." i /hVi/erhes 
o/ Snittre.) 

Passing U> (*hi*mistry Engtds cttnlinuns; 

“tihemislry may he railed thi* srieufu* t>f tin* quiditativ** rhanges whieh 
take fda* e in Itodies as tin* efTeet of rhanges of quantitative eouiptfsitinm 'litis 
was alreatly known to Ih'gd. lake ovvgeti: if the tnoh'eide eontaitis three 

atoms instead of the nsitid tw<n vve get o/niie, a body di finitely distinet 
in odmtr and reaetion from ordinarv osvg*ni. And what shad we sav id the 
*htTi*rent |iroportions iii wtiieti o\\g« n romhiites with nitrogen or sulphur, mid 
eiieh of whieh pfodnees a body quahlativelv ililferent from all ottnr Imdies!” 

Finitiiy, critiri/Jng Duhring. who scttldtui ilt*gn} for a!! he was 
worth hut siirrepfifiously hurrtwetl from him the well-known 
thesis that the transition from the tnsi*nUtqil worhi to the sen- 
tient world, from the kingtiom of inorganic matter to tlie kingdom 
of organic fife, is a leap to a new state, Kngels says: 
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“This is precisely the Hegelian nodal line of measure relations, in which, 
at certain definite nodal points, the purely quantitative increase or decrease 
gives rise to a qualitative leap, for example, in the case of water which is 
heated or cooled, where boiling point and freezing point are the nodes at 
which — under normal pressure — the leap to a new^ aggregate slate takes place, 
and where consequently quantity is transformed into quality.” (F. Engels, 
Anti-Duhring, p. 55.) 

d) Contrary to metaphysics, dialectics holds that internal con- 
tradictions are inherent in all things and phenomena of nature, 
for they all have their negative and positive sides, a past and a 
future, something dying away and something developing; and that 
the struggle between these opposites, the struggle between the old 
and the new, between that which is dying away and that which is 
being borni, between that which is disappearing and that which is 
developing, constitutes the internal content of the process of de- 
velopment, the internal content of the transformation of quantita- 
tive changes into qualitative changes. 

The dialectical method therefore holds that the process of 
development from the lower to the higher take»s place not as a 
harmonious unfolding of phenomena, but as a disclosure of the 
contradictions inherent in things and phenomena, as a ‘‘struggle” 
of opposite tendencies which operate on the basis of these contra- 
dictions. 

“In its proper meaning,” Lenin says, “dialectics is the study of the contra- 
diction within the very essence of things." (Lenin, Philosophical Notebooks. 
Russian edition, p. 263.) 

And further: 

“Development is the ‘struggle’ of opposites.” (Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. 
XI, pp. 81-82.) 

Such, In brief, are the principal features of the Marxist dia- 
lectical method. 

It is easy to understand how immensely important is the exten- 
sion of the principles of the dialectical method to the study 
of social life and the history of society, and how immensely 
important is the application of these principles to the history" of 
society and to the [practical activities of the party of the prole- 
tariat. 

If there are no isolated phenomena in the world, if all phenom- 
ena are interconnected and interdependent, then it is clear that 
every social system and every social movement in history must 
be evaluated not from the standpoint of “eternal justice” or some 



ot}u*r as is not inlriqu* ntlv (iaiie hy historians, 

iiut frain the stainij^uint c»f the romiiti<»ns which rise t(j that 

system or that ^o<haI movement and wihi wlii<’h they are con« 
necknl. 

The slavt system w{»uki !>e st*nseless, ^tnihd ami unnatural under 
nuMieru reiulitinns, ikU under the rontiitinus of a disiiile^ratiiyt; primi- 
tive (auiununal system, the slave >yshau a quitt* underslaudnlde 
and natural pheneunemne since it represents an advance on tin 
primitivi* (sunmunal system, 

Tlu* demand for a i>our,ueoi> demneratic nquihiic when tsardoin 
ami hom'iJletds so<defy existed, as, let us say, in Kussia in IhOa, 
v\,as a quite understandahle. propei* and revolnt ionary ciemand, 
tor at that time a honrqetds repuhlie wotilri have meant a step 
forward. But now, undtu’ the cnjiditions of the r.S.S.B,. tlte de- 
mand for a liourf^iUii'soiemorratic repuhlie wouhi he a senseless 
and counter-rt vohdionary demand, lor a hnur;4eois repuhlie would 
hi^ a retrograde sti'p comparfal with the Sftviet republic. 

Evervtlu?!;* dept-nds on the conditions, lime and fdace, 

ft is clear that xvitlifud such a hisiorirai apprreach lo sfjcial 
plnmomena. tlie existence and tU-vidopujent of tlio scitau’e of his^ 
torv is irnptassihhs for only such an appr<4ach savi's the science of 
history frtnn hefoutunq a jnmhh* of ataadenl = and an ai^qlomera^ 
tion of most absurd mistakes. 

b'lnihcr, if tho world is in a state (d ismstant movement aiai 
devrhqnuenh it tin* dyiie-i away of the old an<l tin* lip^rowth of 

tin* new is a law (tf development, theii it is clear that fhert* can lx* 

‘dmmutahh '' sfH’ial '^ystejus. no ‘ e!( anal principles” of private 
property and exphntation. no ”efernal ifleas” of the snlqn; 4 ation of 
the peasant to the landlord, of the xvftrk(*r to the capitalist. 

I fence, the capitalist system can he replacia! by the SociaiisI 
systtiu, just as at one time tiie f»atda} system was reptaced hy 

lln* capitalist system. 

ih*nce, We must not hasr imr orientatitni on the strata of 
society xvliich are na Itm^^er lievehqfm^, evtuj liiou*4h they at 

present (smstitute the predominant hnaa*. hut on those stralu 
which are devclofnnj^ and havt* a fniure Indore tluan, even Ihtnij^h 
thi*y at present do not cauistitnlt* tiie predominant forct*. 

In tho ei^ddies of tire past century, in tin* peritaf of the strug- 
I 4 !e hetweem the Marxists and tlie Xannhuks. the proletariat in 
Huvsia constituted an insij»ni!tea!i! minority of the population, 
whereas the individual peasants ccurstituted the vast majority of 
{he population, tint the prol4*taria! was <ievefopin^» as a class, 
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whereas the peasantry as a class was disintegrating. And just 
because the proletariat was developing as a class the Marxists 
based their orientation on the proletariat. And they were not mis- 
taken, for, as we know, the proletariat subsequently grew from an 
insignificant force into a first-rate historical and political force. 

Hence, in order not to err in policy, one must look forward, 
not backward. 

Further, if the passing of slow quantitative changes into rapid 
and abrupt qualitative changes is a law of development, then it 
is clear that revolutions made by oppressed classes are a quite 
natural and inevitable phenomenon. 

Hence, the transition from capitalism to Socialism and the 
liberation of the working class from the yoke of capitalism cannot 
be effected by slow changes, by reforms, but only by a qualitative 
change of the capitalist system, by revolution. 

Hence, in order not to err in policy, one must be a revolution- 
ist, not a reformist. 

Further, if development proceeds by way of the disclosure of 
internal contradictions, by way of collisions between opposite 
forces on the basis of these contradictions and so as to overcome 
these contradictions, then it is clear that the class struggle of the 
proletariat is a quite natural and inevitabte phenomenon. 

Hence, we must not cover up the contradictions of the capital- 
ist system, but disclose and unravel them; we must not try to 
check the class struggle, but carry it to its conclusion. 

Hence, in order not to err in policy, one must pursue an un- 
compromising proletarian class policy, not a reformist policy of 
harmony of the interests of the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, 
not a compromisers’ policy of “the growing of capitalism into 
Socialism.” 

Such is the Marxist dialectical method when applied to social 
life, to the history of society. 

As to Marxist philosophical materialism, it is fundamentally 
the direct opposite of philosophical idealism. 

2) The principal features of Marxist philosophical materialism 
are as follows: 

a) Contrary to idealism, which regards the world as the em- 
bodiment of an “absolute idea,” a “universal spirit,” “conscious- 
ness,” Marx’s philo*sophical materialism holds that the world is 
by its very nature material, that the multifold phenomena of the 
world constitute different forms of matter in motion, that inter- 
connection and interdependence of phenomena, as established by 
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tlu* dialectical nudlaui, are a law <»f tla* developintad nt aa.Ainj; 
matliT, and that tlu* wurhi dt-vriops iu aeeunianee with the laws of 
nu>lion of matter and stands in tu^ i>f a “universal spirit," 

“Tin* nKitri'iali^tit: mitltiek on naUns*.” says “ineaus no nioro than 

sinif>!y (snirrivini! nature just as it exi'vtN, ^viUenit anv foreign admixture.” 
V. loigt is. !,ufhtnrj ff'Ut'rhfu'h, Mosrow UKO. p. T'd. Appendix. 

Speakine: nf the inafeiialist views of tie* aiieieiU philosopher 
Heraclitus, w{m h» Id that “Un* world, the all in one, \va^ not 
rreated by any or any man. Ind was. is and ever will he a 

iiviim* tlnine, systeinatirally ilarinit up atid sy^te^natically dying 
down/* I.eriin <’oniuit*uts: ^‘A vi-rv exposition of the rudi" 

tnents of dialec{'u*al materlalisiiJ. ’ d.enin. Pliilosophira! Soirbooks, 
Bussian tniilifUt, p. 318.1 

}>) (anitrary to idealism, wltirh asstuis that o{dy our mind 
nally exists, and that the material wmiti, beinj4, nature, exists 
only in our mind, in <uir sensations, ideas and perceptirms, the 
Marxist niaterialist phdiKffphy lioltis thal matter, nature, heing. 

is an td»jerlivt‘ reality existing fudsitie riud iiuiepenflent <if our 
mind: that matter is primary, since it is t!ie source fd’ sensations, 
ideas, mind, and that niiutl is secondary, derivative, .s!ne<* it is a 
renetdiou at ijudfer, a ndlerti^m of heing; that thought is a product 
of mrtUer which iu its devehipnieut has reached a liigh digrtn* 

of perfetdiou. namely, of the brain, and the brain is the organ 
of thtmgld: and that therefore one ciumot separate thought fr<jm 
inatli*r \vithi)Ut committing a grave error. Hngels says: 

“Tie- uaestitHt tif ttie relati»ui »>f tluaking hi heing, the rchttieii nf spirit 
to nature,*' is ‘‘th»' paranunuU «jnesti«in 4}} i\ir wlede ttf piulos<»phy. . . . The 
answi-rs whieh tie* p!uh»SMpl^**^ gave t*) this spin theui into two great 

eanip*’- ihiive wlut axseited the prun.iey etf spirit te Mature . . faunprised the 

eanifj et iV/en/rs^M ’I h*' ethers, ns he r -garded nature ns primal v. ted^tng tu Ihr 
various setjtiols of /noO rm/Csiii.’* Pp. :Uth <m nf this vtifnme. Sttihn's r/uhV^a 

Aiui furllH'r: 

'”rhe material, sensuously peon ptihle world to Nshit it svt ourselves tielong 
is the only reality..., <hir eouseiousio'SN and thinking, however supraseusuous 
they may se»'m. are the prtohud of a maleriah hotlily tugau, Hu hrain. Mutter 
is not a produrt of inind, tnit minil ilstdf is ntiielv the highest product oi 
matter.** (/hid., p. 3T0A 

CcmctTiiing the question ot mailer attd thought. Marx says: 

‘*/f 1% impttsxihlt* (ft .Nepofo/e ihmtijht frnm mftitt'r ihni ibinUa. This matter 
is the sutistratum of all ehanges.’* ijbiti, p, It.'Ja.l 
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Describing the Marxist philosophy of materialism, Lenin says: 

“Materialism in general recognizes objectively real being (matter) as inde- 
pendent of consciousness, sensation, experience. . . . Consciousness is only the 
reflection of being, at best an approximately true (adequate, ideally exact) 
reflection of it.” (Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. XI, p. 377.) 

And further: 

— “Matter is that which, acting upon our sense-organs, produces sensation; 
matter is the objective reality given to us in sensation. . . . Matter, nature, 
being, the physical — is primary, and spirit, consciousness, sensation, the 
psychical — is secondary.” {Ibid., pp. 207-08.) 

— “The world picture is a picture of how matter moves and of how 
‘matter thinks.^** {Ibid., p. 402.) 

— “The brail! is the organ of thought.” {Ibid., p. 214.) 

c) Contrary to idealism, which denies the possibility of know- 
ing the world 'and its laws, which does not believe in the authen- 
ticity of our knowledge, does not recognize objective truth, and 
holds that the world is full of “things-in-lhemselves” that can 
never be known to science, Marxist philosophical materialism holds 
that the world and its laws are fully knowable, that our knowl- 
edge of the laws of nature, tested by experiment and practice, 
is authentic knowledge having the validity of objective truth, and 
that there are no things in the world which are unknowable, but 
only things which are still not known, but which will be disclosed 
and made known by the efforts of science and practice. 

Criticizing the thesis of Kant and other idealists that the world 
is unknowable and that there are “things-in-themselves” which 
are unknowable, and defending the well-known materialist thesis 
that our knowledge is authentic knowledge, Engels writes: 

“The most t-elling refutation of this as of all other philosophical fancies 
is practice, viz., experiment and industry. If we are able to prove the correct- 
ness of our conception of a natural process by making it ourselves, bringing 
it into being out of its conditions and using it for our own purposes into the 
bargain, then there is an end of the Kantian incomprehensible ‘thing-in-itself.’ 
The chemical substances produced in the bodies of plants and animals remained 
such ‘tliings-in-themselves’ until organic chemistry began to produce them one 
after another, whereupon the ‘thing- in-ilself’ became a thing for us, as, for 
instance, alizarin, the colouring matter of the madder, which we no longer 
trouble to grow in the madder roots in the field, but produce much more 
cheaply and simply from coal tar. For three hundred years the Copernican 
solar system was a hypothesis, with a hundred, a thousand or ten thousand 
chances to one in its favour, hut still always a hypothesis. But when Lever- 
rier, by means of the data provided by this system, not only deduced the ne- 
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cessity ol' Uie existence of an unknown planet. !)ul utso eah-uiated the position 
in the heavens which tiiis planet must necessarily occupy, and when (julh* really 
found this planet, the Copernicui» system was proved.'* -p. :thJS of this volume. i 

Accusing Bogdanov, Bazarov, Yushkevich and tiu‘ other foilo\v- 
ers of Mach of fideisin (a reactionary theory, whicit givt\s prefer- 
ence to reliance on faith rather than on science), and defending 
the well-known materialist ihe-sis that our seitmtiiic knowledge of 
the laws of nature is authentic knowledge, an<i that the laws of 
science represent objfTdive truth. I-enin says: 

“ConU'inporary lidtdsiu <locs not at ;dl rejet t science, all it rejects is the 
‘exaggerated claims’ of scicncis to \%it, its claim to objective trutlu h ohjective 
truth exists (as the materialists tliinki, if natural sci'Uicc, rcth-cting the outer 
world in human '•ex{>criencc,' is alone capable* of giving us objective truth, 
then all fideisin is ahsoiiihdy rcfuteil.'’ ihenin. .Sc/ccOv/ irorA.s, \'(d. XI, p. 18K.! 

Such, in brief, are life characteristic fealurt*s of ihr Marxist 
philosophical inalerialism. 

It is easy to undcTsiautI liow iininenseiy important is the 
extension of Ihe principles of [ihilo.sophieai niahuaalism to the 
study of social life, of the history of society, aiul how immensely 
important is the apt)lication of these principles to the history of 
society and to the practical activities of the party of Ihe prole- 
tariat. 

If the connection between the phenomena of nature and their 
interdependence are laws of tlu‘ development of nature, it follows, 
too, that the connection and interdependence of the phenomena 
of social life are laws of the development of society, and not 
something accidentaL 

Hence, social life, the hi.story of society, ceas(‘s to h<* an agglono 
eration of ‘hiccidents,'’ and becomes the history of the develop- 
ment of society according to regular laws, and the study of the 
history of society becomes a science. 

Hence, the practical activity of the party of the proletariat 
must not be based on the good wishes of '‘oulstanding individu- 
als,^’ not on the dictates of '‘reason,” “universal morals,” etc,, 
but on the laws of development of society and on ihe stmly of 
these laws. 

Further, if the w^orld is knowable and our knowledge of Uie 
laws of development of nature is authentic knowledge, having the 
validity of objective truth, it follows that social life, the develop- 
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ment of society, is also knowable, and that the data of science 
regarding the lawfs of development of society are authentic data 
having the validity of objective truths. 

Hence, the science of the history of society, despite all the 
complexity of the phenomena of social life, can become as precise 
a science as, let us say, biology, and capable of making use of 
the laws of development of society for practical purposes. 

Hence, the party of the proletariat should not guide itself in 
its practical activity by casual motives, but bj^ the laws of develop- 
ment of society, and by practical deductions from these laws. 

Hence, Socialism is converted from a dream of a better future 
for humanity into a science. 

Hence, the bond between science and practical activity, be- 
tween theory and practice, their unity, should be the guiding star 
of the party of the proletariat. 

Further, if nature, being, the material world, is primary, and 
mind, thought, is secondary, derivative; if the material world 
represents objective reality existing independently of the mind of 
men, while the mind is a reflection of this objective reality, it 
follows that the material life of society, its being, is also primary, 
and its spiritual life secondary, derivative, and that the material 
life of society is an objective reality existing independently of the 
will of men, while the spiritual life of society is a reflection of 
this objective reality, a reflection of being. 

Hence, the source of formation of the spiritual life of society, 
the origin of social ideas, social theories, political views and 
political institutions, should not be sought for in the ideas, theo- 
ries, views and political institutions themselves, but in the condi- 
tions of the material life of society, in social being, of which these 
ideas, theories, views, etc., are the reflection. 

Hence, if in different periods of the history of society different 
social ideas, theories, views and political institutions are to be 
observed; if under the slave system we encounter certain social 
ideas, theories, views and political institutions, under feudalism 
others, and under capitalism others still, this is not to be ex- 
plained by the “nature,” the “properties” of the ideas, theories, 
views and political institutions themselves, but by the different 
cofliditions of the material life of society at different periods of 
social development. 

Whatever is the being of a society, whatever are the conditions 
of material life of a society, such are the ideas, theories, political 
views and political institutions of that society. 
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In tills connection, Marx says: 

“It is not the consciousness of men that Ocleriuines their being, but, on 
the contrary, their social being that determines their consciousness.” (P. 300 
of this volume.) 

Hence, in order not to err in policy, in order not to find itself 
in the position of idle dreamers, the party of the proletariat must 
not ba.se its aclivilios on abstract “principles of lutman reason,” 
but on the concrete conditions of the material life of society, as 
the determining force of social development; not tin the good 
wishes of “great men,’' JnU on the real needs of development 
of the material life of society. 

The fall of the Utopians, including the Narotiniks, Anarchists 
and Socialist-Revolutionaries, was tine, among other things, to the 
fact that they did not recognize the primary role which the 
conditions of the material life of society play in the development 
of society, and, sinking to idealism, did iiot base their practical 
activities on the necd-s of the development of the material life 
of society, but, independently of and in spite of these needs, on 
“ideal plans” and “all-embracing projects” <iivorced from the real 
life of .society. 

The strength and vitality of Mtu'.xism-Leninism lies in the fact 
that it does base its practical activity on the needs of the develop- 
ment of the material life of sociely and never divorces itself from 
the real life of society. 

It does not follow from Marx’s words, howevtr, that social 
ideas, theories, political views and political institutions arc of no 
significance in the life of sociely, that they do not reciprocally 
affect social being, the development of the material conditions of 
the life of society. We have been speaking .so far of ^he origin 
of social ideas, theories, , views and political institutions, of the 
way they arise, of the fact that the spiritual life of .society is a 
relleclion of the conditions of its material life. As reganls the 
significance of social ideas, lheoi-ie.s, views and political institu- 
tions, as regards their role in history, historical inateriali.sm, far 
from denying them, stresses the role and importance of these 
factors in the life of society, in its history. 

There are different kinds of social ideas and theories. There 
are old ideas and theories which have outlived .their day .and 
vvhich serve the interests of the moribund forces of society. Their 
significance lies in the fact that they hamper the development, 
the progress of society. Then there arc new and advanced ideas 
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and theories which serve the interests of the advanced forces of 
society. Their significance lies in the fact that they facilitate the 
development, the progress of society; and their significance is the 
greater the more accarately they reflect the needs of development 
of the material liffe of society. 

New social ideas and theories arise only after the develop- 
ment of the material life of society has set new tasks before 
society. But once they have arisen they become a most potent 
force which facilitates the carrying out of the new tasks set by 
the development of the material life of society, a force which 
facilitates the progress of society. It is precisely here that the 
tremendous organizing, mobilizing and transforming value of new 
ideas, new theories, new political views and new political insti- 
tutions manifests itself. New social ideas and theories arise precise- 
ly because they are necessary to society, because it is impossible 
to carry out the urgent tasks of development of the material life 
of society without their organizing, mobilizing and transforming 
action. Arising out of the new tasks set by The development of 
the material life of society, the new social ideas and theories force 
their way through, become the possession of the masses, mobilize 
and organize them against the moribund forces of society, and 
thus facilitate the overthrow of these forces, which hamper the 
development of the material life of society. 

Thus social ideas, theories and political institutions, having 
arisen on the basis of the urgent tasks of the development of the 
material life of society, the development of social being, them- 
selves then react upon social being, upon the material life of 
•society, creating the conditions necessary for completely carrying 
out the urgent tasks of the material life of society, and for ren- 
dering its further development possible. 

In this, connection Marx says: 

“Theory becomes a material force as soon as it has gripped the masses.’’ 
{Zur Kritik der liegelschen Rechtsphilosopliie.) 

Hence, in order to he able to influence the conditions of 
material life of society hnd to accelerate their development and 
their improvement, the party of the proletariat must rely upon 
such a social theory, such a socm idea correctly reflects 
the needs of development of the hnaterial life; of society, and 
which is therefore capable of setting into motion broad masses 
of the people and of mobilizing them organizing them into 
a great army of the proletarian party, prepared to smash the 
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reactionary i‘orct‘S and io ctear the way for the advanced I'orces 
of society. 

The fall of the ‘‘Economists'' and Mensheviks was due among 
other things to the fact that they did not recognize tiie mobilizing, 
organizing and transforming rok‘ of advanced theory, of advanced 
ideas and, sinking to vulgar materialism, reduced the role of 
these factors almost to nothing, thus condemning the Party to 
passivity and inanition. 

The strength and vitality of Marxism-Leninism is derived from 
the fact that it relies upon an advanced theory which correctly re- 
tiects the needs of devcdopment of the material life of ^society, 
that it elevates theory to a proper level, and that it deems it its 
duly to utilize every ounce of the mobilizing, organizing and trans- 
forming power of this theory. 

That is the answer historical materialism gives to the question 
of the I'elation between social being and social consciousness, be- 
tween the conditions of development of material TdV and the 
development of the spiritual life of society. 

3) Historiail Materialism. 

It now remains to elucidate the following question: what, from 
the viewpoint of historical materialism, is meant by the “condi- 
tions of material life of society" which in tin* Ihial analysis 
determine the j)hysiognomy of soci<‘iy, its i<leas, views, ixditical 
institutions, etc.? 

What, after all, are these “conditions of material of so- 

ciety,” what are their distinguishing features? 

There can he no doubt that the concept “conditions of material 
life of society” includes, first of all, nature which surrounds 
society, geographical environment, which is one of the indispens- 
able and constant conditions of material life of society and which, 
of course, influences the development of society. What role does 
geographical environment play in the development of s(>eiety? Is 
geographical environment the chief force determining the physi- 
ognomy of society, the characler of the sr^cial system of man, tlu‘ 
transition from one system to another? 

Historical materialism answers this question in the negative. 

Geographical environment is unquestionably one of the constant 
and indispensable conditions of development of society and, of 
course, influences the development of society, accelerates or re- 
tards its development. But its influence is not the determining 
influence, inasmuch (as the changes and development of society 
proceed at an incomparably faster rate than the changes and de- 
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velopment of geographical environment. In the space of three thou- 
sand years three different social systems have been successively 
superseded in Europe: the primitive communal system, the slave 
system and the feudal system. In the eastern part of Europe, in 
the U.S.S.R,, even four social systems have been superseded. Yet 
during this period geographical conditions in Europe have either 
not changed at all, or have changed so slightly that geography 
takes no note of them. And that is quite natural. Changes in geo- 
graphical environment of any importance require millions of years, 
whereas a few hundred or a couple of thousand years are enough 
for even very important changes in the system of human society. 

It follows from this that geographical environment cannot be 
the chief cause, the determining cause of social development, for 
that which remains almost unchanged in the course of tens of 
thousands of years cannot be the chief cause of development of 
that which undergoes fundamental changes in the course of a 
few hundred years. 

Further, there can be no doubt that the concept “conditions of 
material life of society” also includes growth of population, den- 
sity of population of one degree or another, for people are an es- 
sential element of the conditions of material life of society, and 
without a definite minimum number of people there can be no 
material life of society. Is not growth of population the chief force 
that determines the character of the social system of man? 

Historical materialism answers this question too in the negative. 

Of course, growth of population does influence the development 
of society, does facilitate or retard the development of society, 
but it cannot be the chief force of development of society, and 
its influence on the development of society cannot be the determin- 
ing influence because, by itself, growth of population does not fur- 
nish the clue to the question why a given social system is replaced 
precisely by such and such a new system and not by another, why 
the primitive communal system is succeeded precisely by the slave 
system, the slave system by the feudal system, and the feudal sys- 
tem by the bourgeois system, and not by some other. 

If growth of population were the determining force of social 
development, then a higher density of population would be bound 
to give rise to a correspondingly higher type of social system. But 
we do not find this to be the case. The density of population in 
China is four times as great as in the U.S.A., yet the U.S.A. stands 
higher than China in the scale of social development, for in China 
a semi-feudal system still prevails, whereas the U.S.A. has long ago 
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reached the highest stage of devclopinenl of capitali-sui. I’hc den- 
sity of population in Belgium is nineteen times as great as in the 
U.S.A., and twenty-six times as great as in the U.S.S.R. Yet the 
U.S.A. stands higher than Belgium in the scale of social develop- 
ment; and as for the U.S.S.R., Belgium lags a whole historical 
epoch behind this country, for in Belgium the capitalist system 
prevails, whereas the U.S.S.R. has already done away with capital- 
ism and has set up a Socialist system. 

It follows from this that growth of population is not, and can- 
not be, the chief force of development of .society, the force which 
determines the character of the .social system, the physiognomy of 
society. 

a) What, then, is the chief force in the complex of conditions 
of material life of society which determines the physiogimmy of 
society, the character of the social system, the development of so- 
ciety from one system to another? 

This force, historical materialism holds, is the method of pro- 
curing the means of life necessary for human exi.stence. the mode 
of production of material values — food, cloUung, footwear, house.s, 
fuel, instruments of production, etc. — which are iadispensahle for 
the life and development of society. 

In order to live, people must liave food, clotliing, footwear, 
.shelter, fuel, etc.; in order lo have ihe.se material values, people 
must produce them; and in order to produce them, peof)U‘ must 
have the instruments of production with whicli food, clothing, foot- 
wear, shelter, fuel, etc., are produced; they must he able lo pro- 
duce these instruments and to use them. 

The instruments of production wherewith material values are 
produced, the people who operate the in.strument.s at' production 
and carry on the production of material values thanks lo a certain 
production experience and labour skill — all thc.se elements jointly 
constitute the productive forces of society. 

But the productive forces are only one aspect of production, 
only one aspect of the mode of production, an aspect that expres-ses 
the relation of men to the objects and forces of nature which they 
make use of for the production of material values. Another aspect 
of production, another aspect of the mode of production, is the re- 
lation of men to each other in the proce.ss of production, men’s 
relations of production. Men carry on a struggle against nature 
and utilize nature for the production of material values not in 
isolation from each other, not as separate individuals, but in com- 
mon, in groups, in societies. Production, therefore, is at all times 
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and under all conditions social production. In the production of 
material values men enter into mutual relation of one kind or 
another within production, into relations of production of one kind 
or another. These may be relations of co-operation and mutual help 
between people who are free from exploitation; they may be rela- 
tions of domination and subordination; and, lastly, they may be 
transitional from one form of relations of production to another. 
But whatever the character of the relations of production may be, 
always and in every system, they constitute just as essential an 
element of production as the productive forces of society. 

‘Tn production,” Marx says, “men not only act on nature but also on one 
another. They profluce only by co-operating in a certain way and mutually 
exchanging their activities. In order to produce, they enter into definite con- 
nections and relations with one another and only within these social connec- 
tions and relations does their action on nature, does production, take place.” 
(P, 211 of this volume.) 

Consequently, production, the mode of production, embraces 
both the productive forces of society and men’s relations of pro- 
duction, and is thus the embodiment of their unity in the process 
of production of material values. 

b) The first feature of production is that it never stays at one 
point for a long time and is always in a state of change and de- 
velopment, and that, furthermore, changes in the mode of produc- 
tion inevitably call forth changes in the whole social system, social 
ideas, political views and political institutions — they call forth a 
reconstruction of the whole social and political order. At different 
stages of development people make use of different modes of pro- 
duction, or, to put it more crudely, lead different manners of life. 
In the primitive commune there is one mode of production, under 
slavery there is lanother mode of production, under feudalism a 
third mode of production, and so on. And, correspondingly, men’s 
social system, the spiritual life of men, their views and political 
institutions also vary. 

Whatever i»s the mode of production of a society, such in the 
main is the society itself, its ideas and theories, its political views 
and institutions. 

Or, to put it more crudely, whatever is man’s manner of life, 
such is his manner of thought. 

This means that the history of development of society is abOrve 
all the history of the development of production, the history of the 
modes of production which succeed each other in the course of 
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centuries, the history of the ckvelfjpmenl f»f productive forces and \ 
of people's relations of production. 

Hence, the history of social development is at the same time i 
the history of the producers of material values themselves, the his- 
tory of the labouring masses, who are the chief force in the process 
of production and who carry on the uroduction of material values 
necessary for the existence of society. 

Hence, if historical sciimce is to he a real sciiuice, it can no 
longer reduce the history of social dt^vrlopjnent to thf* actions of 
kings and generals, to the actions of *’C(m({uerors'’ and '*stil)juga- 
tors” of states, l)ut xxiust above all devoh‘ itself to the history of 
the producers of material values, tfn^ history of ttxe lafmxxring 
masses, the history of peoples. 

Hence, the clue to the study of the laws of history of society 
must not be sought in men's iniixxls, in the views and ideas of 
society, but in the mode of production practis(‘d by sorielv in any 
given historical period; it must he st)ught in th(‘ econoxnic life of 
society. 

Hence, the prime task of historical science is to study and div 
dose the iaw.s of production, the laws of xhwelopment of the pro- 
ductive forces and of the relations of prodmiioii, the laws of 
ecoixonxic developnuuxt of society. 

H(*ncc, if the parly of the prnh lariat is to ht‘ a rt^al party, it 
must above all acejuire a knowledge of the laws of devtdopmtad of 
production, of the laws of (H'onomic dev(‘l(>pmerit of society. 

Hence, if it is not to err in policy, the party of the proletariat 
must both in drafting its program and in its practical a<divities 
proceed primarily from the laws of development of production, 
from the laws of economic developmtmt of society. 

c) The second feature of production is that its changes and 
development always begin with chang(*s and devtdopment of the 
productive forces, and in the first place, with chaxxges and develop- 
ment of the instruments of production. Prodxictivx* forct‘s arc there- 
fore the most mobile and revolutionaxw elenxcnl of production. 
First the productive forces of society change and devehxp, and 
then, depending on the.se changes and in conforrnifg with them, 
men’s relations of production, their economic Tclations, change. 
This, however, does not mean that the relalion-s of production do 
not influence the development of the productive forces and that 
the latter are not dependent on the former. While their develop- 
ment is dependent on the developmeid of the productive forces, the 
relations of production in their turn react upon the development 
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of the productive forces, accelerating or retarding it. In this con- 
nection it should be noted that the relations of production cannot 
for too long a time lag behind and be in a state of contradiction 
to the growth of the productive forces, inasmuch as the productive 
forces can develop in full measure only when the relations of pro- 
duction correspond to the character, the state, of the productive 
forces and allow full scope for their development. Therefore, how- 
ever much the relations of production may lag behind the devel- 
opment of the productive forces, they must, sooner or later, come 
into correspondence with — and actually do come into correspond- 
ence with — the level of development of the productive forces, the 
character of the productive forces. Otherwise we would have a 
tundamental violation of the unity of the productive forces and 
the relations of production within the system of production, a dis- 
ruption of production as a whole, a crisis of production, a destruc- 
tion of productive forces. 

An instance in which the relations of production do not cor- 
respond to the character of the productive forces, conflict with 
them, is the economic crises in capitalist countries, where private 
capitalist ownership of the means of production is in glaring in- 
congruity with the social character of the process of production, 
with the character of the productive forces. This results in eco- 
nomic crises, which lead to the destruction of productive forces. 
Furthermore, this incongruity itself constitutes the economic basis 
of social revolution, the purpose of which is to destroy the exist- 
ing relations of production and to create new relations of produc~ 
tion corresponding to the character of the productive forces. 

In contrast, an instance in which the relations of production 
completely correspond to the character of the productive forces is 
the Socialist national economy of the U.S.S.R., where the social 
ownership of the means of production fully corresponds to the 
social character of the process of production, and where, because 
of this, economic crises and the destruction of productive forces 
are unknown. 

Consequently, the productive forces are not only the most mo- 
bile and revolutionary element in production, but are also the 
determining element in the development of production. 

Whatever are the productive forces, such must be the relations 
of production. 

While the state of the productive forces furnishes an answer to 
the question — with what instruments of production do men produce 
the material values they need? — the state of the relations of pro- 
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duction furnishes the answer to another question— who owns the 
means of production (the land, forest-s, waters, mineral resources, 
raw materials, instruments of production, production promises, 
means of transportation and communication, etc.), who commands 
the means of production, whether the whole of society, or individ- 
ual persons, groups, or classes which utilize them for the exploi- 
tation of other persons, groups or classes? 

Here is a rough picture of the development of productive forces 
from ancient times to our day. The transition from crude stone 
tools to the bow and arrow, and the accompanying transition from 
the life of hunters to the domestication of animals and primitive 
pasturage; the transition from stone tools to metal tools (the iron 
axe, the wooden plough {itt<‘d with an iron colter, etc.), with a cor- 
responding transition to tillage and agriculture; a further improve- 
ment in metal tools for the working up of materials, the introduc- 
tion of the blacksmith's bellows, the introduction of pottery, with 
a corresponding development of handicrafts, the separation of 
handicrafts from agriculture, the development of an independent 
handicraft industry and, subsequently, of manufacture; the transi- 
tion from handicraft tools to machines and the transformation of 
handicraft and manufacture into machine industry; the transition 
to the machine system and the rise of modern large-.scalc machine 
industry — .such is a general and far from complete picture of the 
development of the productive forces of society in the course of 
man’s history. It will be clear that the development aiul improve- 
ment of the instruments of production w'as elTected by men who 
were related to production, and not independently of men; and. 
consequently, the change and development of the instruments of 
production was accompanied by a change and development of 
men, as the most important element of the productive torc(?s, by 
a change and development of their production experience, their 
labour skill, their ability to handle the instrumenls of production. 

In conformity wiflh the change and development of the produc- 
tive forces of society in the course of history, men’.s relations of 
{madnetioa, their economic relation.s, also changed and developed. 

Five main types of relations of production are known to his- 
tory: primitive communal, .slave, feudal, capitalist and Socialist. 

The basis of the relations of production under the primitive 
communal system is that the means of production are socially 
owned. This in the main corresponds to the character of the pro- 
ductive forces of that period. Stone tools, and, later, the bow and 
arrow, precluded the nossibility of men individually combating 
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the forces of nature and beasts of prey. In ordef to gather the 
fruits of the forest, to catch fish, to build some sort of habitation, 
men were obliged to work in common if they did not want to die 
of starvation, or fall victim to beasts of prey or to neighbouring 
societies. Labour in common led to the common ownership of the 
means of production, as well as of the fruits of production. Here 
the conception of private ownership of the means of production 
did not yet exist, except for the personal ownership of certain 
implements of production which were at the same time means 
of defence against beasts of prey. Here there was no exploitation, 
no classes. 

The basis of the relations of production under the slave system 
is that the slave owner owns the means of production; he also 
owns the worker in production — the slave, whom he can sell, 
purchase, or kill as though he were an animal. Such relations of 
production in the main correspond to the state of the productive 
forces of that period. Instead of stone tools, men now have metal 
tools at their command; instead of the wretched and primitive 
husbandry of the hunter, who knew neither pasturage nor tillage, 
there now appear pasturage, tillage, handicrafts, and a division 
of labour between these branches of production. There appears the 
possibility of the exchange of products between individuals and 
between societies, of the accumulation of wealth in the hands of 
a few, the actual accumulation of the means of production in the 
hands of a minority, and the possibility of subjugation of the 
majority by a minority and the conversion of the majority into 
slaves. Here we no longer find the common and free labour of all 
members of society in the production process — here there prevails 
the forced labour of slaves, who are exploited by the non-labouring 
slave owners. Here, therefore, there is no common ownership of 
the means of production or of the fruits of production. It is replaced 
by private ownership. Here the slave owner appears as the prime 
and principal property owner in the full sense of the term. 

Rich and poor, exploiters and exploited, people with full rights 
and people with no rights, and a fierce class struggle between them 
— such is the picture of the slave system. 

The basis of the relations of production under the feudal system 
is that the feudal lord owns the means of production and does 
not fully own the worker in production — ^the serf, whom the feudal 
lord can no longer kill, but whom he can buy and sell. Alongside 
of feudal ownership there exists individual ownership by the peas- 
ant and the handicraftsman of his implements of production and 
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his private enterprise based on his personal labour. Such relations 
of production in the main correspond to the slate of tlie produc- 
tive forces of that period. Further improvements in the smelting 
and working of iron; the spread of the iron plough and the loom: 
the further development of agriculture, horticulture, vinicidture and 
dairying; the appearance of manufactories alongside of the handi- 
craft workshops“such are the characteristic features of the state 
of the productive forces. 

The new productive forces demand that the labourer shall 
display some kind of initiative in production and an inclination 
for work, an interest in work. The feudal lord Iluaadbre discards 
the slave, as a labourer who has no interest in work ami is ( Utire- 
ly without initiative, and prefers to deal with tin* serf, wluj has 
his own husbandry, implennuiits of production, and a <u‘rtain inter- 
est in work essential for the cultivation of the laiul ami for the 
payment in kind of a part of his harvest to the feudal lord. 

Here private ownership is further <Ievel(»p(*d, E.K})Ioitation is 
nearly as severe as it was under slavery— it is only sligldly mit- 
igated. A class struggle between (‘xploitm's and i'\piosh‘d is the 

principal feature of the feudal syst(‘m. 

The basis of the relations of production undi*r Hie capitalist 
system is that the capitalist owns the nutans of jvriMinetjon, hut 
not the workers in production— tlH‘ wag(‘ labourers, wimm the 
capitalist can neither kill nor sell because tlu‘y are personally fret*, 
but who are deprived of means of production and, in order mil 

to die of hunger, are obliged to sell their labour power to thr 

capitalist and to bear the yoke of exi)loitatioii. Alongsid(‘ of capital- 
ist property in thtj ineaiDs of prmluclion, we find, at first on a 
wide scale, private properly of the peasants and handicraftsmen in 
the means of production, these peasants and handicntflsmen n<i 
longer being serfs, and their private properly being bused on person- 
al labour. In place of the handicraft workshops and manufactories 
there appear huge mills and factories etpiipped with machinery. 
In place of the manorial estates tilled by tin* primitive implement's 
of production of the peasant, there now appear largt* capitalist 
farms run on scientific lines and supplied with agricuUiiral ma- 
chinery. 

The new productive forces require that the workers in produc- 
tion shall be better educated and more intelligent than the down- 
trodden and ignorant serfs, that they be able to understand machin- 
ery and operate it properly. Therefore, the capitalists prefer to 
deal with wage workers, who are free from the bonds of serfdom 
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and who are educated enough to be able properly to operate 
machinery. 

But having developed productive forces to a tremendous extent, 
capitalism has become enmeshed in contradictions which it is un- 
able to solve. By producing larger and larger quantities of Com- 
modities, and reducing their prices, capitalism intensifies compe- 
tition, ruins the mass of small and medium private owners, con- 
verts them into proletarians and reduces their purchasing power, 
with the result that it becomes impossible to dispose of the com- 
modities produced. On the other hand, by expanding production 
and concentrating millions of workers in huge mills and factories, 
capitalism lends the process of production a social character and 
thus undermines its own foundation, inasmuch as the social charact- 
er of the process of production demands the social ownership of 
the means of production; yet the means of production remain 
private capitalist property, which is incompatible with the social 
character of the process of production. 

These irreconcilable contradictions between the character of 
the productive forces and the relations of production make them- 
selves felt in periodical crises of overproduction, when the capital- 
ists, finding no effective demand for their goods owing to the ruin 
of the mass of the population which they themselves have brought 
about, are compelled to burn products, destroy manufactured 
goods, suspend production, and destroy productive forces at a time 
when millions of people are forced to suffer unemployment and 
starvation, not because there are not ^enough goods, hut because 
there is an overproduction of goods. 

This means that the capitalist relations of production have 
ceased to correspond to the state of productive forces of society 
and have tome into irreconcilable contradiction with them. 

This means that capitalism is pregnant with revolution, whose 
mission it i-s to replace the existing capitalist ownership of the 
means of production by Socialist ownership. 

This means that the main feature of the capitalist system is 
a most acute class struggle between the exploiters and the exploited. 

The basis of the relations of production under the Socialisl 
system, which so far has been established only in the U.S.S.R., 
is the social ownership of the means of productioiiu Here there 
are no longer exploiters and exploited. The goods produced are 
distributed according to labour performed, on the principle; He 
who does not work, neither shall he eat.” Here the mutual rela- 
tions of people in the process of production are marked by com- 
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radely co-operation and the Socialist mutual assistance ot workers 
who are free from exploitation. Here the relations of production 
fully correspond to the state of productive forces, for the social 
character of the process of production is reinforced by the social 
ownership of the means of production. 

For this reason Socialist production in the U.S.S.H. knows no 
periodical crises of overproduction and their accompanying absurd- 
ities. 

For this reason, the produdiv(‘ forces luue develop at an ac- 
celerated pace, for the relations of production that correspond to 
them offer full scope for such development. 

Such is the picture of the development of men's relations of 
production in the course of human history. 

Such is the dependence of the development of lh<» relations of 
production on the development of the productive forces of .society, 
and primarily, on the development of the instruments of produc- 
tion, the dependence by virtue of which the clmnges and develop- 
ment of the productive forces sooner or later lead to correspond- 
ing changes and development of the relations of production, 

'Ttie use and fabrication of instruments of labour,”* says Marx, ‘‘aithough 
existing in the germ among certain species of animals, is specifically character- 
istic of the human Inbonr-procesH, and b’rankliu therefore dellnes man us a 
tool-making animal. Holies of by-gone instruments of ial>our possess the same 
importance for the investigation of extinct econumical forms of society, as do 
fossil bones for the determination of extinct species of animals. It is not 
the articles made, but how they are made, and by what instruments, that 
enables us to distinguish different economical epochs. Instruments of labour not 
only supply a standard of the degree of deveiapment to which human Iab<>ur 
has attained, but they are also indicators of tlu‘ social comlitions under which 
that labour is carried on.” (Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, p, m,) 

% 

And further: 

— “Social relations are closely boimd up with productive forces, In acquir 
ing new productive forces men change their mode of production; and in 
changing their mode of production, in dianging the way of earning their 
living, they change all their social relations. The hand-mill gives you society 
with the feudal lord; the steam-mill, society with the industrial capitalist.” 
(Karl Marx, The Poverty of Philosophy, Moscow 1935, p. 02.) 

—“There is a continual movement of growth in productive forces, of 
destruction in social relations, of formation in ideas; the only immutable thing 
is the abstraction of movement.” (Ibid*, p. 93.) 

^ By instruments of labour Marx has in mind primarily in.struments of 
production. — Jf. S. 
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Speaking of historical materialism as formulated in the Com- 
miinist Manifesto^ Engels says: 

“Economic production and the structure of society of every historical 
epoch necessarily arising therefrom constitute the foundation for the political 
and intellectual history of that epoch; ... consequently (ever since the dis- 
solution of the primeval communal ownership of land) all history has been 
a history of class struggles, of struggles between exploited and exploiting, be- 
tween dominated and dominating classes at various stages of social evolution; 

. . . this struggle, however, has now reached a stage where the exploited and 
oppressed class (the proletariat) can no longer emancipate itself from the 
class which exploits and oppresses it (the bourgeoisie), without at the same 
time . forever freeing the whole of society from exploitation, oppression and 
class struggles.” (Preface to the German 1883 edition of the Communist Mani- 
festo — pp. 100-01 of this volume.) 

d) The third feature of production is that the rise of new 
productive forces and of the relations of production corresponding 
to them does not take place separately from the old system, after 
the disappearance of the old system, but within the old system; 
it takes place not as a result of the deliberate and conscious 
activity of man, but spontaneously, unconsciously, independently 
of the will of man. It takes place spontaneously and independently 
ol\ the will of man for two reasons. 

Firstly, because men are not free to choose one mode of 
production or another, because as every new generation enters life 
it finds productive forces and relations of production already 
existing as the result of the work of former generations, owing to 
which it is obliged at first to accept and adapt itself to everything 
it finds ready made in the sphere of production in order to be 
able to produce material values. 

Secondly, because, when improving one instrument of produc- 
tion or another, one element of the productive forces or another, 
men do not realize, do not understand or stop to reflect what 
social results these improvements will lead to, but only think of 
their everyday interests, of lightening their labour and of securing 
some direct and tangible advantage for themselves. 

When, gradually and gropingly, certain members of primitive 
communal society passed from the use of stone tools to the use 
of iron tools, they, of course, did not know and did not stop to 
reflect what social results this innovation would lead to; they 
did not understand or realize that the change to metal tools meant 
a revolution in production, that it would in the long run lead 
to the slave system. They simply wanted to lighten their labour 
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and secure an iimnediale and tangible advantage; their eonseious 
activity was confined within the narrftw hmnuls of this everyday 
personal interest. 

When, in the period of the feudal system, the young bourgeoi- 
sie of Europe began to erect, alongside of the .small guild work- 
shops, large manufactories, and Hnis advanccii the productive 
forces of society, it, of course, <lid not know and did not stop 
to reflect what social consequences this innovation would lead to; 
it did not realize or understand Ihatthis “sniair' innovation would 
lead to a regrouping of social forces whieii was to end in a revo- 
lution both against the [lower of kings, whose favouis it so highly 
valued, and against the nobility, to wliuse ranks its foremost 
representatives not infroquenlly aspinai. It simply wanted to lower 
the cost of producing goods, to throw larger (|uanliUes of goods 
on the markets of Asia and ol' receiilly di.scovere<l America, and 
to make bigger profits. Its conscious activity was confined wifhin 
the narrow bounds of this commonplace practical aim. 

When the Rus.sian capitalists, in conjimction with foreign cap- 
italists, energetically imiilanled modt'ra large-.scalo machine indus- 
try in Russia, while leaving tsardom intact and turning the peasants 
over to the tender mercies of the landlords, they, of cmirsc, did 
not know and <li(l not stop to reflec.l what social consequences tl ^ 
extensive growtli of produefive forces would lead to; they did net 
riialize or understaml that this big le:ij) in llu* realm of tin- produc- 
tive forces of society would lead to a regroupii»g of .social forces 
that would enable the proletariat to ellVet a union with the peas- 
antry and to bring about a victorious Sociali.st revolution. They 
simply wanted to expand industrial production to the limit, to 
gain control of the huge Iiome market, tfj become monopolists, and 
to squeeze as much profit as possible out of tlie national economy. 
Their conscious activity did not extend beyond their commonplace, 
strictly practical interests. Accordingly, Marx says: 

“In the social production of their life, itliat is, in tlie pnithiction of the 
material values necessary to ll»e life of men — J. .S.] men enter into definite 
relations that are indispensable and uukpendent^ of tiieir will; liu'Si' relations 
of production corre-spond to a definite stage of development of their material 
forces of production.” (P. :i00 of this volume.) 

This, however, does not mean that changes in the relations 
of production, and the transition from old relation,s of production 
to new relations of production proceed smoothly, without conflicts, 


' My italics. — J. S. 
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without upheavals. On the contrary, such a transition usually 
takes place by means of the revolutionary overthrow of the old 
relations of production and the establishment of new relations of 
production. Up to a certain period the development of the pro- 
ductive forces and the changes in the realm of the relations of 
production proceed spontaneously, independently of the will of 
men. But that is so only up to a certain moment, until the new 
and developing productive forces have reached a proper state of 
maturity. After the new productive forces have matured, the exist- 
ing relations of production and their upholders — the ruling classes 
— become that “insuperable” obstacle which can only be removed 
by the conscious action of the new classes, by the forcible acts 
of these classes, by revolution. Here there stands out in bold relief 
the tremendous role of new social ideas, of new political institu- 
tions, of a new political power, whose mission it is to abolish by 
force the old relations of production. Out of the conflict between 
the new productive forces and the old relations of production, out 
of the new economic demands of society, there arise new social 
ideas; the new ideas organize and mobilize the masses; the masses 
become welded into a new political army, create a new revolution- 
ary power, and make use of it to abolish by force the old system 
of relations of production, and to firmly establish the new system. 
The spontaneous process of development yields place to the con- 
scious actions of men, peaceful development to violent upheaval 
evolution to revolution. 

‘'The proletariat,” says Marx, “during its contest with the bourgeoisie is 
compelled, by the force of circumstances, to organize itself as a class; ... by 
means of a revolution, it makes itself the ruling class, and, as such, sweeps 
away by force the old conditions of production.” {The Communist Manifesto — 
p. 131 of this volume.) 

And further: 

—“The proletariat will use its political supremacy to wrest, by degrees, 
all capital from the bourgeoisie, to centralize all instruments of production 
in the hands of the state, te., of the proletariat organized as the ruling class, and 
to increase the total of productive forces as rapidly as possible.” (Ibid., p. 129.) 

— “Force is the midwife of every old society pregnant with a new one.” 
(Karl Marx, Capital, VoL I, p. 776.) 

Here is the brilliant formulation of the essence of historical 
materialism given by Marx in 1859 in his historic Preface to his 
famous book, Critique of Political Economy: 

‘Tn the social production of their life, men enter into definite relations 
that are indispensable and independent of their will; these relations of 
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production correspond to a definite stage ot devvk>puu‘nt td ttnnr material 
forces of production. The sum total of these relations of produclion constitutes 
the economic structure of society — the real foundation, on which rises a legal 
and political superstructure and to which correspond definite forms of social 
consciousness. The mode of production of material life determines the social, 
political and intellectual life process in general. It is not tlie consciousness 
of men that determines their being, but, on the conirary, their social being 
that determines their consciousness. At a certain stage of tlieir development, 
the material productive forces in society come in conflict with the existing 
relations of production, or — what is hut a legal expression for the same 
thing— with the property relations within which they have been at w'ork be* 
fore. From forms of development of tlie productive forces thes<‘ relations 
turn into their fetters. Then begins an epoch of social revohdion. With the 
change of the economic foundulioa the entire immense superstrticttirc is more 
or less rapidly transformed. In considering such transformations a <iislinclion 
should always be made between tin? m,alcrial transformation of tlie economic 
conditions of production, wdiich can be determined with the pri'^nsion of 
natural science, and tin? legal, political, religions, lesthetic or philosophic -in 
short, ideological forms in which men become conscious of this connicl and 
tight it out. Just as our opinion of an individual is not basctl on wiiat he 
thinks of himself, so can we not judge of such a period of transfonnntion by 
its own consciousness; on the contrary, tins consciousness must be explained 
rather from the contradictions of inalerial life, from the existing coidlict between 
the social productive forces and the relations of production. No social order 
ever disappears befori* all tin* productive for<'e,s for which there is room in it 
have been developed; and new, higher relati<in.s of productiiui never appear bt» 
fore the material conditions of their existence ha\e matured in the womb of 
the old society itself. Therefore, mankind always sets itself only such tasks as 
it can solve; since, looking at the matter nu>r<* (dosely, we will always find 
that the task itself arises only when the material conditions necessary for its 
solution already exist or are at least in the process of ftirmalion,’^ (Pp. 300-01 
of this volume.) 

Such is Marxist materialism as applied to social life, to the 
history of society. 

Such are the principal features of dialectical and historical 
materialism. 



Karl Marx and Frederick Engels 

MANIFESTO OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY^ 


PREFACE TO THE GERMAN EDITION OF 1872 

The Communist League,^ an international association of 
workers, which could of course be only a isecret one under the 
conditions obtaining at the time, commissioned us, the undersigned, 
at the Congress held in London in November 1847, to write for 
publication a detailed theoretical and practical program of the 
Party. Such was the origin of the following Manifesto, the manu- 
script of which travelled to London to be printed a few weeks 
before the February Revolution.^ First published in German, it has 
been republished in that language in at least twelve different 
editions in Germany, England and America. It was published in 
English for the first time in 1850 in the Red Republican, London, 
translated by Miss Helen Macfarlane, and in 1871 in at least three 
different translations in America. A French version first appeared 
in Paris shortly before the June insurrection of 1848^ and recently 
in Le Socialist e of New York. A new translation is in the course 
of preparation. A Polish version appeared in London shortly after 
it was first published in German. A Russian translation was pub- 
lished in Geneva in the 'sixties. Into Danish, too, it was translated 
shortly after its first appearance. 

However^ much the state of things may have altered during 
the last twenty-five years, the general principles laid down in this 
Manifesto are, on the whole, as correct today as ever. Here and 


1 The Manifesto was written by Marx and Engels in German in December 
1847 to January 1848, and originally printed in London in 1848. The English 
version of 1888, reproduced here, was translated by S. Moore and edited by 
Engels. — Ed, 

“ For further details see Engels, The History of the Communist League, in 
Karl Marx, Selected Works, Vol. 11, Moscow 1936. — Ed. 

^ The February Revolution in France, 1848. — Ed. 

^ The insurrection of the Paris workers. See Marx’s The Class Struggles 
in France, 1848-50, in Karl Marx, Selected Works, Vol. II, Moscow 1936. — Ed. 

5 The passage from here to the last sentence (“right to alter”) is given 
in Engels’ version as cited in his preface to the 1888 English edition. — Ed. 

7-- 760 
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lliere some detail might be improved. Tiie practical application of 
the principles will depend, as the Manifesto itself slates, every- 
where and at all times, on the historical comiitions for the time 
being existing, and, for that reason, no special stress is lai<l on the 
revolutionary measures proposed at the end of Section If, Thai 
passage would, in many respects, l>e very ditferently worded today. 
In view of the gigantic strides of modern industry since 1848, and 
of tlie .accompanying improved and <s\tiauied organization of the 
working class, ^ in view of the practical experience gained, first in . 
llie February R^wolulion, and then, still more, in the l^aris (loiih 
mime, where the proletariat for the first lim<‘ lu*I<l political power 
for two whole months, thiis program has in some details become 
antiquated. One thing especially was proved by IheCknnmune, afz., 
that ‘‘the working-class eaniuit simply lay Iioi<i of tiie ready-made 
state machinery, and wield it for its own purposes." (See The Civil 
War in France; Address of the General Council of the internafion/d 
Working Men's Associution, London, Truelove, 1871, p. 15, where 
this point is furliuT developed.)- Fuiih(‘r, it is stdFevidtail, that 
the criticism of socialist literature is deficient in relati<m to the 
present time, because it comes down only to LSI 7: also, that the 
remarks on the relation of tlie Communists to the various oppo- 
sition parties (Section IV), although in principle still correct, yet 
in practice are antiquated, J>ecause Ilia political situation !ms been 
entirely chungiai, and the progresss of hi.^tory 1ms swept from 
off the earth the greater jmrtion of !lu‘ pfdltical parties there enu- 
merated. 

But then, the Manifesto has iK^come an historical document 
which we have no longer any right to alter. A subsequent edition 
may perhaps appear with an introduction hri<iging tlie gap from 
1847 to the present day; hut this reprint was to(» unexpected to 
leave us time for that. 

Karl Marx Frederick Engels 

London, June 24, 1872 


1 The <ierman text reads “and of the Parly orgaiiizution of tin* working 
class that is progressing together with it.” — Ed. 

2 See Volume II, 1936 edition, op, cit., Lenin in 7Vic Slate mid Hevolation 
(1917) says: “Thus, Marx and Engels regarded one of the principal and fun- 
damental lessons of the Paris Commune as being of such momentous importance 
that they introduced it as a vital correction into The Communist Manifesto. 
. . . And it is precisely this lesson that has been not only completely forgotten, 
but positively distorted, in the prevailing Kautskyan ‘interpretation’ of Marx- 
ism.” (Lenin, Selected Works, Two-Vol. ed., pp. 165 and 166.)— 
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PREFACE TO THE RUSSIAN EDITION OF 1882^ 

The first Russian edition of the Manifesto of the Communist 
Party y translated hy Bakunin, was published early in the ’sixties 
by the printing office of the Kolokol. Then the West could see 
in it (the Russian edition of the Manifesto) only a literary curio- 
sity. Such a view would be impossible today. 

What a limited field the proletarian movement still occupied 
at that time (December 1847) is most clearly shown by the last 
section of the Manifesto: the position of the Communists in re- 
lation of the various opposition parties in the various countries. 
Precisely Russia and the United States are missing here. It was 
the time when Russia constituted the last great reserve of all 
European reaction, when the United States absorbed the surplus 
proletarian forces of Europe through immigration. Both countries 
provided Eui'ope with raw materials and were at the same time 
markets for the sale of its industrial products. Both were there- 
fore, in one way or another, pillars of the existing European 
order. , I j' 

How very different today! Precisely European immigration 
fitted North America for a gigantic agricultural production, 
whose competition is shaking the very foundations of European 
landed property — large and small. In addition it enabled the Unit- 
ed States to exploit its tremendous industrial resources with an 
energy and on a scale that must shortly break the industrial mo- 
nopoly of Western Europe, and especially of England, existing up 
to now. Both circumstances react in revolutionary manner upon 
America itself. Step by step the small and middle land ownership 
of the farmers, the basis of the whole political coh-stitution, is 
succumbing to the competition of giant farms; at the same time 
a mass proletariat and a fabulous concentration of capital funds 
are developing for the first time in the industrial regions. 

And now Russia! During the Revolution of 1848-49 not only 
the European princes, but the European bourgeois as well, found 
their only salvation from the proletariat, just beginning to awaken, 
in Russian intervention. The tsar was proclaimed the chief of 
European reaction. Today he is a prisoner of war of the revolution, 
in Gatchina, and Russia forms the vanguard of revolutionary 
action in Europe. 


^ Translated from the German original written by Marx and Engels. See 
Preface to the German edition of 1890, second paragraph. — Ed. 


7 * 
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The Communist Manifesto had as its o!)ject tlie proclaiaation 
of the inevitably impending dissolution <d‘ iiHidern bour^^n^oLs 
property. But in Russia we find, face to face with the rapidly 
developing capitalist swindle and Ixmrgeois proi)erty, just begin- 
ning to develop, more than half the land owned in ccnninon by the 
peasants. Now the question i*s: can the Russian obshclima^^ though 
greatly undermined, yet a form of the primeval common owner- 
ship of land, pass directly to the higher form (tf communist 
common ownership? Or on the contrary, must it (irst pass through 
the same pi'oc(‘ss of dissoIuUon as conslitut<'s the historical evolu- 
tion of the West? 

The only answer to that possible today is this: If tiu* Russian 
Revolution becomes the signal for a proltdariau revolution in the 
West, so that both complement each other, the prisstml Russian 
common ownership of land may serve as the starling point for a 
communist development. 


London, January 21, 1882 


Karl M<irx Frederick ICngcds 


PREFACE TO THE CICRMAN ICOmON OK IHHd 

The preface to tlie present edition 1 must, alas, sign alone. 
Marx, tile man to whom the whole working class of liurope and 
America owes more than to any one else— rests at ilighgate 
Cemetery and over his grave the first grass is already growing.* 
Since his death, there can be even less Ihoughi of revising or 
supplementing the Manifesto. But I consider it all tlu* more neces- 
sary again to state here the following exjiressly: 

The ba.sic tliought running Ihrougli the M(fnifesto- [ln\i econom- 
ic production and the structure of society of every historical 
epoch ncces'sarily arising therefrom cousiitiile the foundation for 
the political and intellectual history of tliat epocli; tlial consequent- 
ly (ever since the dissolution of the primeval communal owner- 
ship of land) all hi.story has been a history of class struggles, 
of struggles between exploited and exploiting, beiwt-en dominaled 
and dominating classes at various stages of social evolution; that 
this struggle, however, has now reached a stage where the exploit- 


1 Obshchina: Peasant community. — Ed. 
® Marx diod in London on March 14. 
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ed and oppressed class (the proletariat) can no longer emancipate 
itself from the class which exploits and oppresses it (the bourgeon 
sie), without at the same time forever freeing the whole of society 
from exploitation, oppression and class struggles — ^this basic thought 
belongs solely and exclusively to Marx.^ 

I have already stated this many limes; but precisely now is 
it necessary that it also stand in front of the Manifesto itself. 

F. Engels 

London, June 2S, 1883 


FROM THE PREFACE TO THE GERMAN EDITION OF ;1890 

Since the above was written,^ a new German edition of the 
Manifesto has again become necessar^^ and much has also happened 
to the Manifesto which should be recorded here. 

A second Russian translation — ^by Vera Zasulich^ — appeared at 
Geneva in 1882; the preface to that edition was written by Marx 
and myself. Unfortunately, the original German manuscript has 
gone astray; I must therefore retranslate from the Russian, which 
will in no way improve the text. It reads:^ 

[The text is given on pp. 99-100 of this volume. — Ed.] 
x\t about the same date, a new Polish version appeared in 
Geneva: Manifest Komunistgezny. 

Furthermore, a new Danish translation has appeared in the 
Socialdemokratisk Bibliothek, Copenhagen 1885. Unfortunately 
it is not quite complete; certain essential passages, which seem 
to have presented difficulties of the translator, have been omit- 
ted, and in addition there (are signs of carelessness here and there, 
which are all the more unpleasantly conspicuous since the trans- 


1 “This proposition,” I wrote in the preface to the English translation, 
“which, in my opinion, is destined to do for history what Darwin’s theory 
has done for biology, we, both of us, had been gradually approaching for 
some years before 1845. How far I had independently progressed towards it, 
is best shown by my Condition of the Working Class in England. But when I 
again met Marx at Brussels in spring, 1845, he had it already worked out, and 
put it before me. in terms almost as clear as those in which I have stated it 
here.” [Note bij F. Engels.] 

2 Engels is referring to his preface to the German edition of 1883. 

^ See note 3, p. 106 of this volume. — Ed. 

* The original MS., which Engels said had “gone astray,” was found again 
and is now in the archives of the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute in Moscow. — Ed. 
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lation indicates that had the lran.siatt>r taken a litih* inoia* pains 
he would have done an excellent piece of work. 

A new French version appeared in 188i> in /x’ Socifdiste of 
Paris; it is the best published to date. 

From this latter a Spanish version Nvas published the same 
year in El Socialista of Madrid, anci Hum re-issued in paiuphiet 
form: Mamfiesto del Partido Cojniini>da por (iarlos Marx y 
F. Engels, Madrid, Adininislraeidn de El Scci<ilisfn, Ihaaian Cortes 8. 

As a matter of curiosity I may mention that in 1887 the man- 
uscript of an Arnumian translation was oOkuaal to a publisher 
in Constantinophs But the good man did not havt* tlu* cotirage 
to publish -something lasiring tlu* nanu‘ of Mars: and suggested 
that the translator sed dowm his own maiue as author, whicli the 
latter, however, declined. 

After one and then anollu'r of the more or U‘ss inaccuraie 
American translations had l>e(m repcsdedly rt‘prinhai in England, 
an authentic version at last ai>peared in 1888. This was by my 
friend Samuel Moore, and we went through it together orua* 
more before it was sent to press. It is (‘Utitled: Manifesto of the 
Comnuinlst Parly, by Karl Marx and I'nshTiek Engids. Authorized 
English translation, edited and annolattsi l>y bhasierick Engels, 
1888, London, William Ihs^ves, 185 Fh'et Stiasd, Is. (k I liavt^ add- 
ed some of the not(^s of that e{lition to the presejit oiie. 

The Manifesto has ha<l a history of h-s own. Lnaded wdth 
enthusiasm, at tlie iiim‘ of its appearanas by th<‘ lud at all nu- 
merous vanguard of scientific S(K‘ialism (as is proved by the 
translations mcntioiud in the first preface), it was soon forced 
into the background by flu‘ reactjon that l)egan with the dtfeaf 
of the Paris workers in June 1848, and %vas finally excommuni- 
cated ^‘by law'’ in the conviction of thi^ Cologne Communists in 
November 1852.^ With tlie disappearance from the public scene 
of the workers’ movement tlml had begun wuth the February 
Revolution, the Manifesto too passed iiilo the background. 

When the European workers had again gathered sufficient 
strength for a new onslaught upon the power oi' the ruling classes, 
the International Working Mens Association came into btang. 
Its aim was to weld together info one huge army the whole mili- 
tant working class of Europe and America. Therefore it could 


^ This refers to the trial of the niomlKTs of the Communist l.enaue iri 
Cologne (See r/ie History of the Communist League in Karl Mars, Selected 
Works, Vol. 11, Moscow 1930.)— Kd, 
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not set out from the principles laid down in the Manifesto. It was 
bound to have a program which would not shut the door on 
the English trades unions, the French, Belgian, Italian and Span- 
ish Proudhonists and the German Lassalleans.^ This program — 
the considerations underlying the statutes of the International — 
was drawn up by Marx with a master hand acknowledged even 
by Bakunin and the Anarchists. For the ultimate triumph of the 
ideas set forth in the Manifesto Marx relied solely upon the in- 
tellectual development of the working class, as it necessarily had 
to ensue from united action and discussion. The events and vicis- 
situdes in the struggle against capital, the defeats even more than 
the successes, could not but demonstrate to the fighters the inade- 
quacy of their former universal panaceas and make their minds 
more receptive to a thorough understanding of the true condi- 
tions for working class emancipation. And Marx was right. The 
working class of 1874, at the dissolution of the International, was 
altogether different from that of 1804, at its foundation. Prou- 
dhonism in the Latin countries and 4he specific Lassalleanism in 
Germany were dying out, and even the then arch-conservative 
English trades unions were gradually approaching the point 
where in 1887 the chairman of their Swansea Congress could say 
in their name: ‘‘Continental Socialism has lost its terrors for us.” 
Yet by 1887 Continental Socialism was almost exclusively the 
theory heralded in the Manifesto. Thus, to a certain extent, the 
history of the Manifesto reflects the history of the modern work- 
ing-class movement since 1848. At present it is doubtless the most 
widely circulated, the most international product of all Socialist 
literature, the common program of many millions of workers of 
all countries from Siberia to California. 

Nevertheless when it appeared we could not have called it 
a 5ocza/f5f 'Manifesto. In 1847 two kinds of people were considered 
Socialists. On the one hand were the adherents of the various 
utopian systems, notably the Ow^enites in England and the Four- 
ierists in France, both of whom at that date had already dwin- 
dled to mere sects gradually dying out. On the other, the mani- 
fold types of social quacks wdio wanted to eliminate social abuses 


^ Lassalle personally, to us, always acknowledged himself to he a “dis- 
ciple” of Marx, and, as such, stood on the ground of the Manifesto. Matters 
were quite different with regard to those of his followers who did not go 
beyond his demand for producers’ co-operatives supported by state credits 
and who divided the whole working class into supporters of state assistance 
and supporters of self-assistance. [Note by F. Engeh,] 
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through their various universal panaceas and all kinds of })atclv 
work, wilhoiit hurting capital and profit in Uie least. la both 
cases, people who stood outside the labour movement and who 
looked for support rather to the “educated" classes. The section 
of the working class, however, which demanded a radical recon- 
struction of society, convinced that mere political revolutions were 
not enough, then called it-self Communist. It was still a rough- 
hewn, only instinctive, and frequently somewliat crude (’oinniun- 
ism. Yet it was powerful enough to bring inio Ixdng two systems 
of uloi)ian Communism — in France the “Icariarf' Communism 
of Cahet, and in Cennany that of Weitling. Socialism in 1847 
signified a bourgeois inovaanenl, Communism a working-class move- 
ment. Socialism was, on the (h)ntineat at h'ast, (pCde respectable, 
whereas Communism was the very opposite. And sinc(‘ we were 
very decidedly of the opinion as tauiy as tluai tluit “llie emanci- 
pation of the workers must be the act of th<* working class it- 
self,” we could have no hesilati<m as to whirdi of the two names 
wc should choose. Nor has it ever occurr(‘d to us to repudiate it, 

“Working men of all countries, unitid” but few voices re- 
sponded wdien W(? proclaimed these words to lht‘ world forty-two 
years ago, on the eve of tlu‘ tlrst Paris Hevolution, in which the 
proletariat came out with demands of its own. On SeptemhtT 28, 
1864, however, {hv proletarians of most of tlu^ \\%*st<*rn bhiropean 
(’ouniries j(>ined hands in the Inttumational Working Men's Asso“ 
ciation of glorious memory. True, tlie International itself lived 
only nine years. But that the el(‘rual union of the proletarians of 
all counlries created ])y it is still alive and lives stronger than 
ever, there is no better witness than this day. Because to-day, 
as I write tliese line.s, the Furop(»an and Anuu’ican proletariat is 
reviewing its fighting forces, mobilized for the first time, mobi- 
lized as one army, under one flag, for one immediate aim: the 
•standard eight-hour working day to Ih^ established by legal 
enactment, as proclaimed by the Geneva (kmgress of the Inttama- 
tional in 1866, and again by the I\u*is Workers’ (Ymgress in 1889. 
And today’s spi^chude will opcni tlu^ (W(‘s of the capitalists and 
landlords of all countries to the fact that to-day the workingmen 
of all countries are united indeed. 

If only Marx were •still by my side to see this with his 
own eyes! 

F. Engels 

London, May 1, 1890 
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PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH EDITION OF 1888 ^ 

The Manifesto was published as the platform of the ‘‘Com- 
munist League,” a workingmen’s association, first exclusively 
German, later on international, and, under the political condi- 
tions of the Continent before 1848, unavoidably a secret society. 
At a Congress of the League, held in London in November 1847, 
Marx and Engels were commissioned to prepare for publication a 
complete theoretical and practical party program. Drawn up in 
German, in January 1848, the manuscript was sent to the printer 
in London a few weeks before the French Revolution of Febru- 
ary 24th. A French translation was brought out in Paris, shortly 
before the insurrection of June 1848. The first English transla- 
tion, by Miss Helen Macfarlane, appeared in George Julian Har- 
ney’s Red Republican, London 1850. A Danish and a Polish edi- 
tion had also been published. 

The defeat of the Parisian insurrection of June 1848 — the 
first great battle between proletariat and bourgeoisie — drove again 
into the background, for a time, the social and political aspira- 
tions of the European working class. Thenceforth, the struggle 
for supremacy was again, a.s it had been before the revolution of 
February, solely between different sections of the propertied 
class; the working class was reduced to a fight for political elbow- 
room, and to the position of extreme wing of the middle-class Radi- 
cals. Wherever independent proletarian movements continued to 
show signs of life, they were ruthlessly hunted down. Thus the Prus- 
sian police hunted out the Central Board of the Communist League, 
then located in Cologne. The members were arrested, and, after 
eighteen months’ imprisonment, they wei'e tried in October 1852. 
This celebrated “Cologne Communist Trial” lasted from October 
4 till November 12; seven of the prisoners were sentenced to 
terms of imprisonment in a fortress, varying from three to six 
years. Immediately after the sentence, the League was formally 
dissolved by the remaining members. As to the Manifesto, it 
seemed thenceforth to be doomed to oblivion. 

When the European working class had recovered sufficient 
strength for another attack on the ruling classes, the Interna- 
tional Working Men’s Association sprang up. But this association, 
formed with the express aim of welding into one bod}^ the whole 
militant proletariat of Europe and America, could not at once 
proclaim the principles laid down in the Manifesto. The Interna- 

^ Written by Engels in English. — Ed. 
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lional was bound lo have a program broad enougli la be ac- 
ceptable to the English trades unions, to the followers of Prou- 
dhon in France, Belgium, Italy, and wSpain, and to the Lassalleans ^ 
in Germany. Marx, who drew up this program- lo the satis- 
faction of all parties, entirely trusted to the inleilectual develop- 
ment of the working class, which was sure to result from com- 
bined action and mutual discussion. The very events and vicis- 
situdes of the struggle against capital, the d(Teats ev(‘n more 
than the victories, could not help bringing home to nu'n's minds 
the insufficiency of their various favourite nostrums, and prepar- 
ing the way for a more complete insight into tln^ triu^ conditions 
of working-class emancipation. An<i Marx was right. The Inter- 
national, on its breaking up in 1874, left the workers quite dif- 
ferent men from wluit it had found them in 1864. Proiulhouisin 
in France, Lassalleanism in Germany, wi^ve dying f)Ut, and even 
the conservative English trades unions, thougli most of them had 
long since severed their connection with the International, w(‘re 
gradually advancing towards that point at which, last year at 
Swansea, their President could say in their name: “Continental 
Socialism has lost its terrors for u.s.'" In fact, the principles ol‘ 
the liad made considerable hea<]way among llu* work- 

ing men of all countries. 

The Manifesto itself tluis canui lo the front again. Tlu*; (ha*- 
man text had been, sima^ 1850, reprinted sevtaad times in Swil;'- 
erland, England and America. In 1872, it was trai!slat(’d Into 
English in New York, when^ the translation was published in 
Woodhiill and Cdafdn's Weekhf, From this English v(‘rsiou, a 
French one was made in be Socialisfe of New York. Since then 
at least two more English translations, more or less mutilated, 
have been brought out in America, and one of them has Insm 
reprinted in England. The first Ru.ssian translation, made by 
Bakunin, was published at Herzen’s Kolokol office In Geneva, 
about 186t3; a second one, by the heroic Vera Zasulich;* also in 

1 Lassatic personally, fo tis, always acknowledged himself to he u disciple 
of Mvirx, and, as .such, stood on the ground of the Manifesto, But in his 
l>iiblic agitation, 1862-64, he did not go beyond demanding co-operative work- 
shops supported by state credit. \Note hij F. 

2 For this program sec the Inmicjurnl Addresn and the Hides of the Working 
Men^s International AssocioUon in Karl Marx, Selected Works, Vol 11, Moscow 
1936.-— Fd. 

® In the Postscript to the article ^‘Social Relations in Russia/' published in 
Internationales aus dem Volkssiaat (1871-75), Berlin 1804, Engels refers to 
this translation as Plekhanov’s. Plekhanov himself also asserts, in the 1800 
Russian edition of the Manifesto, that the 1882 transhUinn was done by 
him. — Ed, 
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Geneva, 1882. A new Danish edition is to be found in Social-^ 
demokratisk Bibliothek^ Copenhagen 1885; a fresh French transla- 
tion in Le Socialiste, Paris 1886. From this latter, a Spanish 
version was prepared and published in Madrid 1886. The German 
reprints are not to be counted, there have been twelve altogether 
at the least. An Armenian translation, which was to be published 
in Constantinople some months ago, did not see the light, I am 
told, because the publisher was a,fra’id of bringing out a book 
with the name of Marx on it, while the translator declined to 
call it his own production. Of further translations into other lan- 
guages I have heard, but have not seen them. Thus the history 
of the Manifesto reflects, to a great extent, the history of the 
modern working-class movement; at present it is undoubtedly the 
most widespread, the most international production of all Social- 
ist literature, the common platform acknowledged by millions 
of working men from Siberia to California. 

Yet, when it was written, we could not have called it a So- 
cialist manifesto. By Socialists, in 1847, were understood, on the 
one hand, the adherents of the various Utopian systems: Owen- 
ites in England, Fourierists in France, both of them already re- 
duced to the position of mere sects, and gradually dying out; on 
the other hand, the most multifarious social quacks, who, by all 
manners of tinkering, professed to redress, without any danger 
to capital and profit, all sorts of social grievances, in both cases 
men) outside the working-class movement, and looking rather to 
the ‘"educated” classes for support. Whatever portion of the 
.working class had become convinced of the insufficiency of mere 
political revolutions, and had proclaimed the necessity of a total 
social change, that portion, then, called itself Communist. It was 
a crude, rough-hewn, purely instinctive sort of Communism; still, 
it touched the cardinal point and was powerful enough amongst 
the working class to produce the Utopian Communism, in France, 
of Cabet, and in Germany, of Weitling. Thus, Socialism was, 
in 1847, a middle-class movement, Communism a wmrking-class 
movement. Socialism was, on the continent at least, “respectable”; 
Communism was the very opposite. And as our notion, from the 
very beginning, was that “the emancipation of the working class 
inius't be the act of the working olass ‘itself,” there could be no 
doubt as to which of the two names we must take. Moreover, we 
have, ever since, been far from repudiating it. 

The Manifesto being our joint production, I consider myself 
bound to state that the fundamental proposition, which forms 
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its nucleus, belongs to Marx. That proposition Is: that in every 
historical epoch, the prevailing mode of economic production and 
exchange, and the social organization necessarily following from 
it, form the basis upon which is built up. and from which alone 
can he explained, the political and intellectual history of that 
epoch; that consequently the whole history of mankind (since the 
dissolution of primitive tribal society, lidding land in common 
ownership) has been a liistory of class struggles, contests between 
exploiting and exploited, ruling and opjiressed classes; that the 
history of these class struggles forms a s(‘rit»s of evolutions in 
which, nowadays, a stagi^ has been reached where the exploited 
and oppressed class— the proletariat—cannot attain its emancipa- 
tion from the sway of the exploiling and ruling class — the bour- 
geoisie — without, at the same time, and once and for all. eman- 
cipating society at large from all exploitation, oppressiem, class 
distinctions and class struggles. 

This proposition, which, in my opinion, is destined to do for 
history what Darwin’s theory has done for biology, we, both of 
us, had been gradually approaching for some years before 1845. 
How far I had indi'pendently progressed towanls it. is best shown 
by my Condition of ihc Working CJas\s iii England.^ But when 
1 again met Marx at Brussids, in spring, BSla, h<‘ had it already 
worked out, and ymt it hidbre me, in terms almost as clear as 
those In wliich T liave statist it ]i(*re. 

From our joint preface to (lie German edition of 1872, I quote 
the following: — 

^‘However much thi* stale of things may have altered during 
the last twenty-five years, the general principles laid down in 
this Manifesto are, on the whole, as correct today as ever. Here 
and there some detail might be improved. Tfie practical applica- 
tion of the princijdes will depend, as the Manifesto itself states, 
everywhere and at all times, on the historical conditions for the 
time ]>eing existing, and, for that reason, no spirial stress is laid 
on the. revolutiOTiary measures proposed at the end of Section H. 
That passage would, in many respects, be very difierently worded 
to-day. In view of the gigantic strides of modern industry since 
1848, and of the accompanying improved and extended (a’gaiiiza- 
tion of the working class, in view of the practical experience 
gained, first in the February Revolution, and then, still more, in 

' ^ The Condiiion of the Working Class In England tn J<ShL By Frederick 

Knpjels. Translated by Florence K. Wischnewetzky, New York. Lovell — London. 
W. Beeves, 1888. \Nofe hn F. Enaelfi,! 
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the Paris Commune, where the proletariat for the first time held 
political power for two whole months, this program has in 
some details become antiquated. One thing especially was proved 
by the Commune, viz,, that Hhe working class cannot simply lay 
hold of the ready-made state machinery, and wield it for its own 
purposes.’ (See The Civil War in France; Address of the General 
Council of the International Working Men’s Association, London, 
Truelove, 1871, p. 15, where this point is further developed.) 
Further, it is self-evident that the criticism of Socialist literature 
is deficient in relation to the present time, because it comes down 
only to 1847; also, that the remarks on the relation of the Com- 
munists to the various opposition parties (Section IV), although 
in principle still correct, yet in practice are antiquated, because 
the political situation has been entirely changed, and the progress 
of history has swept from off the earth the greater portion of the 
political parties there enumerated. 

“But then, the Manifesto has become a historical document 
which we have no longer any right to alter.” 

The present translation is by Mr, Samuel Moore, the trans- 
lator of the greater portion of Marx’s Capital. We have revised 
it in common, and I have added a few notes explanatory of 
historical allusions. 

Frederick Engels 


London, January 30, 1S88. 
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A spectre is haunting Europe — the spectre ol' Connnunisai. All 
the powers of old Europe have entered into a holy alliance to 
exorcise this spectre: Pope and Tsar, Metternich and Guizot, 
French Radicals^ and German police-spies. 

Where is the party in the opposition that has not been (1(‘- 
cried as Communistic by its opponents in power? Where is llu' 
opposition that has not hurled back the branding reproach of 
Communism, against the more advanced apposition parlies, as 
well as against its reactionary adversaries? 

Two things result from this fact: 

I. Communism is already acknowledged by all European pow- 
ers to be itself a power. 

IL It is high time that Communists should openly, in the face 
of the whole world, publish their views, their aims, their tend- 
encies, and meet this nursery tale of the spectre of Coinnuinisni 
with a manifesto of the party itself. 

To this end, Communists of various nationalities have assembled 
in London, and sketched the following manifesto, to he published 
in the English, French, German, Italian, Flemish and Danish 
languages. 


BOURGEOIS AND PROLETARIANS‘^^ 


society'* is ilie liisiory of 


The (history of all hitherto existiii 
class struggles, 

1 The bourgeois-republicans of the time. Prominent writers and politicians 
rdherS-£d! communism, such as Marra.st, were among their 

m. bourgeoisie is meant the class of modern capilali.sls, owners of Ihc 
r.f ^ production and employers of wage labour. By proletarial, the 

class of modern wage labourers who, having no means of prodLtion of their 
wn, are reduced to selling their labour power in order to live [Wofe Im 
F. Engels to the English edition of 1888.] ^ 

« history. In 1847, the pre-history of society the social 

organaation e-visting previous to recorded history, was ainn.nSwrSince 
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Freeman and slave, patrician and plebeian/ lord and serf, 
guild-master- and journeyman, in a word, oppressor and op- 
pressed, stood in constant opposition to one another, carried on 
an uninterrupted, now hidden, now open light, a light that each 
time ended, either in a revolutionary reconstitution of society at 
large, or in the common ruin of the contending classes. 

In the earlier epochs of history, we find almost everywhere 
a complicated arrangement of society into various orders, a man- 
ifold gradation of social rank. In ancient Rome we have patri- 
cians, knights, plebeians, slaves; in the Middle Ages, feudal lords, 
vassals, guild-masters, journeymen, apprentices, serfs; in almost 
all of these classes, again, subordinate gradations. 

The modern bourgeois society that has sprouted from the 
ruins of feudal society has not done away with class antagon- 
isms. It has but established new classes, new conditions of op- 
pression, new forms of struggle in place of the old ones. 

Our epoch, the epoch of the bourgeoisie, possesses, however, 
this distinctive feature: It has simplified the class antagonisms. 
Society as a whole is more and more splitting up into two great 
hostile camps, into two great classes directly facing each other- 
bourgeoisie and proletariat. 

From the serfs of the Middle Ages sprang the chartered burgh- 
ers of the earliest towns. From these burgesses the first elements 
of the bourgeoisie were developed. 

The discovery of America, the rounding of the Cape, opened 
up fresh ground for the rising bourgeoisie. The East-Indian and 
Chinese markets, the colonization of America, trade with the col- 
onies, the increase in the means of exchange and in commodities 
generally, gave to commerce, to navigation, to industry, an im- 


Ihen Haxthailsen discovered common ownership of land in Russia, Maurer 
proved it to be the social foundation from which all Teutonic races started 
in history, and, by and by, village communities were found to be, or to have 
been, the primitive form of society everywhere ^ from India to Ireland. The 
inner organization of this primitive Communistic society was laid bare, in 
its typical form, by Morgan’s crowning discovery of the true nature of the 
gens and its relation to the tribe. With the dissolution of these primeval com- 
munities society begins to be differentiated into separate and finally antagonist- 
ic classes. I have attempted to retrace this process of dissolution in Der 
Ursprung der Familie, des Privateigentums und des Staats [The Origin of the 
Family y Private Property and the State], 2nd edition, Stuttgart 1886. [Note 
by F. Engels to the English edition of 1888,] 

^ For details of the classes in Rome, see Engels, The Origin of the Family, 
Private Property and the State. — Ed. 

* Guild-master, that is, a full member of a guild, a master within, not 
a head of a guild. [Note by F. Engels to the English edition of 188S.] 
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pulse never before known, and thereby, to llu* revolutionary ele- 
ment in the tottering feudal society, a rapid developnieiiL. 

The feudal system of industry, under which induslriai produc* 
tion was monopolized by closed guilds, now no longer sufliced 
for the growing wants of the new markets. The manufacturing 
system took its place. The guild-masters were pushed on one 
side by the manufacturing middle class; division oi labour be- 
tween the different corporate guilds vanished in the fact* of division 
of labour in each single workshop. 

Meantime the markets kept ever growing, the dtunand ev(‘r 
rising. Even manufacture no longer sulficcd. Thereupon, steam 
and machinery revolutionized industrial produclion. llu? place of 
manufacture was taken by the giant, modern industry, the place 
of the industrial middle class, by industrial millionaires, the lead- 
ers of whole industrial armies, the modern bourgeois. 

Modern industry has established the world market, for which 
the discovery of America paved the way. This market has given 
an immense development to commerce, to navigation, to com- 
munication by land. This development has, in its turn, reacted 
on the extension of industry; and in proportion as indnslry, com- 
merce, navigation, railways extended, in the sanu.* proportion the 
bourgeoisie developed, increased ils capiial, and jmshed inlo the 
background every class handed down from the Mid<lle Ag<‘s. 

We see, therefore, how the modern hourgt^oisii* is iis(‘If the 
product of a long course of development, of a serie^s of n^volu- 
tions in the modes of production and of exchang(s 

Each step in the development of the bourgeoisie was accom- 
panied by a corresponding political advance of that classd An 
oppressed class under the sway of the feudal nobility, an armed 
and self-governing association in the medieval conununc;^ here 
independent urban republic (as in Italy and Germany) there tax- 
able “third estate” of the monarchy (as in France) afterwards, 


^ “Of that class’* is not ih the German text. — Ed. 

2 “Commune” was the name taken, in France, by the nascu'iit towns evi*n 
before they had conquered from their feudal lords and masters local self- 
government and political rights as llie “Third Estate.” Generally speaking, for 
the economical development of the bourgeoisie, England is here taken as the 
typical country, for its political development, France. [.Vo/c by }\ Ewyds to 
the English edition of i888.] 

This was the name given their urban communities by the townsmen of 
Italy and France, after they had purchased or conquered their initial rights 
of self-government from their feudal lords. [Note by F. Engels to the German 
edition of 1890,] . ^ 

^ and 4 The words in parentheses are not in tiie Gorman text.— Ed. 
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in the period of manufacture proper, serving either the semi-feudal 
or the absolute monarchy as a counterpoise against the nobility, 
and, in fact, corner-stone of the great monarchies in general, the 
bourgeoisie has at last, since the establishment of modern indus- 
try and of the world market, conquered for itself, in the modern 
representative state, exclusive political sway. The executive of the 
modern state is but a committee for managing the common affairs 
of the whole bourgeoisie. 

The bourgeoisie, historically, has played a. most revolutionary 
part. 

The bourgeoisie, wherever it has got the upper hand, has put 
an end to all feudal, patriarchal, idyllic relations. It has pitilessly 
torn asunder the motley feudal ties that bound man to his “na- 
tural superiors,” and has left remaining no other nexus between 
man and man than naked self-interest, than callous “cash pay- 
ment.” It has drowned the most heavenly ecstasies of religious fer- 
vour, of chivalrous enthusiasm, of philistine sentimentalism, in 
the icy water of egotistical calculation. It has resolved personal 
worth into exchange value, and in place of the numberless inde- 
feasible chartered freedoms, has set up that single, unconscionable 
freedom — Free Trade. In one word, for exploitation, veiled by 
religious and political illusions, it has substituted naked, shame- 
less, direct, brutal exploitation. 

The bourgeoisie has stripped of its halo every occupation hith- 
erto honoured and looked up to with reverent awe. It has con- 
veided the physician, the lawyer, the piiest, the poet, the man of 
science, into its paid wage labourers. 

The bourgeoisie has torn away from the family its sentimental 
veil, and has reduced the family relation to a mere money relation. 

The bourgeoisie has disclosed how it came to pass that the 
brutal display of vigour in the Middle Ages, which reactionaries 
so much admire, found its fitting complement in the most sloth- 
ful indolence. It has been the first to show what man’s activity 
can bring about. It has accomplished wonders far surpassing Egyp- 
tian pyramids, Roman aqueducts, and Gothic cathedrals; it has 
conducted expeditions that put in the shade all former exoduses 
of nations and crusades. 

The bourgeoisie cannot exist without constantly revolutioniz- 
ing the instruments of production, and thereby the relations of 
production, and with them the whole relations of society. Conserva- 
tion of the old modes of production in unaltered form was, on the 
contrary, the first condition of existence for all earlier industrial 
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classes. Constant revolutionizing of production, uninterrupted dis> 
turbance of all social conditions, eveiiasting uncertainty and agita^ 
tion distinguish the bourgeois epoch from all earlier ones. All fixed, 
fast-frozen relations, with their train of ancient and venerable preju- 
dices and opinions, are swept away, all new-^formed ones become 
antiquated before they can ossify. All that is solid melts into air, all 
that is holy is profaned, and man is at last compelled to face with 
sober senses his real conditions of life and his relations with his kind. 

The need of a constantly expanding market for its products 
chases the bourgeoisie over the whole surface of the globe. It 
must nestle everywhere, settle everywhere, establish connections 
everywhere. 

The bourgeoisie has through its exploitation of the world 
market given a cosmopolitan character to production and con- 
sumption in every country. To the great chagrin of reactionaries, 

. it has drawn from under the feet of industry the national ground 
on which it stood. All old-established national industries have been 
destroyed or are daily being destroyed. They are dislodged by 
new industries, whose introduction becomes a life and death ques- 
tion for all civilized nations, by industries that no longer work 
up indigenous raw material, but raw material drawn from the 
remotest zones; industries whose products are consumed, not only 
at home, but in every quarter of the globe. In place of the old 
wants, satisfied by the production of the country, we find new 
wants, requiring for their satisfaction the products of distant lands 
and climes. In place of the old local and national seclusion and 


self-sufficiency, we have intercourse in every direction, universal 
inter-dependence of nations. And as in material, so also in intel- 
lectual production. The intellectual creations of individual nations 
become common property. National one-sidedness and narrow- 
mindedness become more and more impossible, and from the nu- 
merous national and local literatures there arises a world literature. 

The bourgeoisie, by the rapid improvement of all instruments 
of production, by the immensely facilitated means of communica- 

barbarian, nations into civilization, 
the cheap prices of its commodities are the heavy artillery with 
which it batters down all Chinese walls, with which it forces the 
barbarians’ intensely obstinate hatred of foreigners to capitulate. 
It compels all nations, on pain of extinction, to adopt the bour- 
geois mode of production; it compels them to introduce what it 
calls civilization into their midst, Le,, to become bourgeois them- 
s Ives, In one word, it creates a world after its own image. 
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I'he bourgeoisie lias subjected the country to the rule of the 
towns. It has created enormous cities, has greatly increased the 
urban population as compared with the rural, and has thus res- 
cued a considerable part of the population from the idiocy of 
rural life. Just as it has made the country dependent on the towns, 
so it has made barbarian and semi-barbarian countries dependent 
on the civilized ones, nations of peasants on nations of bourgeois, 
the East on the West. 

The bourgeoisie keeps more and more doing away with the 
scattered state of the population, of the means of production, 
and of property. It has agglomerated population, centralized means 
of production, and has concentrated property in a few hands. 
The necessary consequence of this was political centralization. 
Independent, or but loosely connected provinces, with separate 
interests, laws, governments and systems of taxation, became 
lumped together into one nation, with one government, one code of 
laws, one national class interest, one frontier and one customs tariff. 

The bourgeoisie, during its rule of scarce one hundred years, 
has created more massive and more colossal productive forces 
than have all preceding generations together. Subjection of na- 
ture’s forces to man, machinery, application of chemistry to in- 
dustry and agriculture, steam-navigation, railways, electric tele- 
graphs, clearing of whole continents for cultivation, canalization of 
rivers, whole populations conjured out of the ground — ^what earlier 
century had even a presentiment that such productive forces slum- 
bered in the lap of social labour? 

We see then: the means of production and of exchange, on 
whose foundation the bourgeoisie built itself up, were generated 
in feudal society. At a certain stage in the development of these 
means of production and of exchange, the conditions under which 
feudal society produced and exchanged, the feudal organization 
of agriculture and manufacturing industry, in one word, the feudal 
relations of property became no longer compatible with the already 
developed productive forces; they became so many fetters. They 
had to be burst asunder; they were burst asunder. 

Into their place stepped free competition, accompanied by a 
social and political constitution adapted to it, and ‘by the econom- 
ical) and political sway of the bourgeois class. 

A similar movement is going on before our own eyes. Modern 
bourgeois society with its relations of production, of exchange 
and of property, a society that has conjured up such gigantic 
means of productions and of exchange, is like the sorcerer who 
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is no longer able to control the powers of the nether world whom 
he has called up by his spells. For many a decade past the 
history of industry and commerce is but the history of the 
revolt of modern productive forces against modern conditions of 
production, against the property relations that are the conditions 
for the existence of the bourgeoisie and of its rule. It is enough 
to mention the commercial crises that by their periodical return 
put on its trial, each time more threateningly, the existence of 
the entire bourgeois society. In these crises a great part not only 
of the existing products, but also of the previously created pro- 
ductive forces, are periodically destroyed. In these crises there 
breaks out an epidemic that, in all earlier epochs, would have 
seemed an absurdity — the epidemic of over-production. Society 
suddenly finds itself put back into a state of momentary barbar- 
ism; at appears as if a famine, a universal war of devastation, 
had cut off the supply of every means of subsistence; industry and 
commerce seem to be destroyed. And why? Because there is too 


much civilization, too much means of subsistence, too much in- 
dustry, too much commerce. The productive forces at the disposal 
of society no longer tend to further the development of the con- 
ditions of bourgeois property; on the contrary, they have become' 
too powerful for these conditions, by which they are fettered, and 
so soon as they overcome these fetters, they bring disorder 
into the whole of bourgeois society, endanger the existence of 
bourgeois property. The conditions of bourgeois society are loo 
narrow to comprise the wealth created by them. And ' how does 
the bourgeoisie get over these crises? On the one hand by en- 
forced destruction of a mass of productive forces; on the other, 
by the conquest of new markets, and by the more thorough ex- 
ploitation of the old ones. That is to say, by paving tlie way for 
more extensive and more destructive crises, and by diminisliing 
the means whereby crises are prevented. 

The weapons with which the bourgeoisie felled feudalism to 
the ground are now turned against the bourgeoisie itself, 
death the bourgeoisie forged the weapons that bring 

wWd tL existence the men who are to 

L proletarians, 

the Tam ^ ^o^’^&eoisie, i.e., capital. Ls developed, in 

proletariat, the modern working class 
developed-a class of labourers, who live only so long as they 
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capital. These labourers, who must sell themselves piece- 
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meal, are a commodity, lilce every other article of commerce, 
and are consequently exposed to all the vicissitudes of competi- 
tion, to all the fluctuations of the market. 

Owing to the extensive use of machinery and to division of 
labour, the work of the proletarians has lost all individual char- 
acter, and, consequently, all charm for the workman. He becomes 
an appendage of the machine, and it is only the most simple, 
most monotonous, and most easily acquired knack . that is 
required of him. Hence, the cost of production of a workman is re- 
stricted, almost entirely, to the means of subsistence that he re- 
quires for his maintenance, and for the propagation of his race. But 
the price of a commodity, and therefore also of labour,^ is equal 
to its cost of production. In proportion, therefore, as the repul- 
siveness of the work increases, the wage decreases. Nay more, in 
proportion as the use of machinery and division of labour increases, 
in the same proportion the burden of toil also increases, whether 
by prolongation of the working hours, by increase of the work 
exacted in a given time, or by increased speed of the machinery, etc. 

Modern industry has converted the little workshop of the pa- 
triarchal master into the great factory of the industrial capitalist. 
Masses of labourers, crowded into the factory, are organized like 
soldiers. As privates of the industrial army they are placed under 
the command of a perfect hierarchy of officers and sergeants. 
Not only are they slaves of the bourgeois class, and of the bour- 
geois state; they are daily and hourly enslaved by the machine, 
by the overlooker, and above all, by the individual bourgeois manu- 
facturer himself. The more openly this despotism proclaims gain 
to be its end and aim, the more petty, the more hateful and the 
more embittering it is. 

The less the skill and exertion of strength implied in manual 
labour, in other words, the more modern industry becomes devel- 
oped, the more is the labour of men superseded by that of wom- 
en. Differences of age and sex have no longer any distinctive 
social validity for the working class. All are instruments of labour, 
more or less expensive to use, according to their age and sex. 

No sonner is the exploitation of the labourer by the manu- 
facturer so far at an end that he receives his wages in cash, than 
he is sat upon by the other portions of the bourgeoisie, the land- 
lord, the shopkeeper, the pawnbroker, etc. 

1 Subsequently Marx pointed out that the worker does not sell his labour 
but his labour power. See in this connection Engels’ Introduction to Marx’s 
Wnge Labour and Capital, 1S91. pp. 191-99 of this volume. — Ed, 
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The lower strata of the middle class— the small tradespeople, 
shopkeepers, and retired tradesmen^ generally, the handicrafts- 
men and peasants— all these sink gradually into the proletariat, 
partly because their diminutive capital does not suffice for the 
scale on which modern industry is carried on, and is swamped in 
the competition with the large capitalists, partly because their 
specialized skill is rendered worthless by new methods of pro- 
duction. Thus the proletariat is recruited from all classes of the 
population. 

The proletariat goes through various stages of development. 
With its birth begins its struggle with the bourgeoisie. At first 
the contest is carried on by individual labourers, then by the 
workpeople of a factory, then by the operatives of one trade, in 
one locality, against the individual bourgeois who directly exploits 
them. They direct their attacks, riot against the bourgeois condi- 
tions of production, but against the instruments of production 
themselves; they destroy imported wares that compete with their 
labour; they smash to pieces machinery, they set factories ablaze, 
they seek to restore by force the vanished status of the workman 
of the Middle Ages. 

At this stage the labourers still form an incoherent mass scat- 
tered over the whole country, and broken up by their mutual 
competition. If anywhere they unite to form more compact bodies, 
this is not yet the consequence of their own active union, but 
of the union of the bourgeoisie, which class, in order to attain 
its own political ends, is compelled to set the whole proletariat 
in motion, and is moreover 5mt, for a time, able to do so. At this 
stage, therefore, the proletarians do not fight their enemies, but the 
enemies of their enemies, the remnants of absolute monarchy, the 
landowners, the non-industrial bourgeois, the petty bourgeoisie. Thus 
the whole historical movement is concentrated in the hands of the 
bourgeoisie; every victory so obtained is a victory for the bourgeoisie. 

But with the development of industry the proletariat not only 
increases in number; it becomes concentrated in greater masse.s, 
its strength grows, and it feels that strength more. The various 
interests and conditions of life within the ranks of the proletariat 
are more and more equalized, in proportion as machinery oblit- 
erates all distinctions of labour, and nearly everywhere reduces 
wages to the same low level. The growing competition among 
the bourgeois, and the resulting commercial crises, make the 


* TfpnHerst in the German original. — Ed. 
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wages of the workers ever more fluctuating. The unceasing improve- 
ment of machinery, ever more rapidly developing, makes their 
livelihood more and more precarious; the collisions between in- 
dividual workmen and individual bourgeois take more and more 
the character of collisions between two classes. Thereupon the 
workers begin to form combinations (trades unions) against the 
bourgeois; they club together in order to keep up the rate of wages; 
they found permanent associations in order to make provision be- 
forehand for these occasional revolts. Here and there the contest 
breaks out into riots. 

Now and then the workers are victorious, but only for a 
time. The real fruit of their battles lies, not in the immediate re- 
sult, but in the ever-expanding union of the workers. This union 
is helped on by the improved means .of communication that are 
created by modern industry and that place the workers of differ- 
ent localities in contact with one another. It was just this contact 
that was needed to centralize the numerous local struggles, all 
of the same character, into one national struggle between classes. 
But every class struggle is a political struggle. And that union, to 
attain which the burghers of the Middle Ages, with their miser- 
able highways, required centuries, the modern proletarians, thanks 
to railways, achieve in a few years. 

This organization of the proletarians into a class, and conse- 
quently into a political party, is continually being upset again by 
the competition between the workers themselves. But it ever rises 
up again, stronger, firmer, mightier. It compels legislative recog- 
nition of particular interests of the workers, by taking advantage 
of the divisions among the bourgeoisie itself. Thus the ten-hours’ 
bill in England was carried. 

Altogether, collisions between the classes of the old society 
further, in -many ways, the course of development of the prole- 
tariat. The bourgeoisie finds itself involved in a constant battle. 
At first with the aristocracy; later on, with those portions of the 
bourgeoisie itself whose interests have become antagonistic to 
the progress of industry; at all times, with the bourgeoisie of for- 
eign countries. In all these battles it sees itself compelled to ap- 
peal to the proletariat, to ask for its help, and thus, to drag it 
into the political arena. The bourgeoisie itself, therefore, supplies 
the proletariat with its own elements of political and gerierafl 
education, in other words, it furnishes the proletariat with weap- 
ons for fighting the bourgeoisie. 


“Political and general” are not in the German text. — Ed. 
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Further, as we have already seen, entire sections of the rul- 
ing classes are, by the advance of industry, precipitated into the 
proletariat, or are at least threatened in their conditions of ex- 
istence. These also supply the proletariat with fresh elements of 
enlightenment and progress.^ 

Finally, in times when the class struggle nears the decisive 
hour, the process of dissolution going on within the ruling class, 
in fact within the whole range of old society, assumes such a 
violent, glaring character that a small section of the ruling class 
cuts itself adrift, and joins the revolutionary class, the class that 
holds the future in its hands. Just as, therefore, at an earlier pe- 
riod, a section of the nobility went over to the bourgeoisie, so now 
a portion of the bourgeoisie goes over to the proletariat, and in 
particular, a portion of the bourgeois ideologists, who have raised 
themselves to the level of comprehending theoretically the historical 
movement as a whole. 

Of all the classes that stand face to face with the bourgeoisie 
today, the proletariat alone is a really revolutionary class. The 
other classes decay and finally disappear in the face of modern 
industry; the proletariat is its special and essential product. 

The lower middle class: the small manufacturer, the shop- 
keeper, the artisan, the peasant— all these fight against the hour- 
geoi,sie, to save from extinction their existence as fractions of the 
middle class. They are therefore not revolutionary, but conserva- 
tive. Nay more, they are reactionary, for they try to roll back 
tie wheel of history. If by chance they are revolutionary, thev 
are so only in, view of their impending transfer into the proletari- 
at; they thus defend not their present, but their future interests- 
they desert their own standpoint to place themselves at that of 
the proletariat. 


The “dangerous class,” the social scum,^ that pa.ssive]v rotting 

mass thrown off by the lowest layers of old society, may, here 

tibm the movement by a proletarian revolu- 

nart’of a Prepare it far more for the 

part of a bribed tool of reactionary intrigue. 

In conditions of the proletariat, those of old society at 

pXrtv. , =»amped. The proletarian is Jthom 

ntiTtu- '^^^ation to his wife and children has no longer 

anythin^m common with the bourgeois family relations; mod- 
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ern industrial labour, modern subjection to capital, the same in 
England as in France, in America as in Germany, has stripped 
him of evecy trace of national character. Law, morality, religion, 
are to him so many bourgeois prejudices, behind which lurk in 
ambush just as many bourgeois interests. 

All the preceding classes that got the upper hand sought to 
fortify their already acquired status by subjecting society at large 
to their conditions of appropriation. The proletarians cannot be- 
come masters of the productive forces of society, except by abolish- 
ing their own previous mode of appropriation, and thereby also 
every other previous mode of appropriation. They have nothing of 
their own to secure and to fortify; their mission is to destroy all 
previous securities for, and insurances of, individual property. 

All previous historical movements were movements of minor- 
ities, or in the interest of minorities. The proletarian movement 
is the self-conscious, independent movement of the immense ma- 
jority, in the interest of the immense majority. The proletariat, 
the lowest stratum of our present society, cannot stir, cannot 
raise itself up, without the whole superincumbent strata of official 
society being sprung into the air. 

Though not in substance, yet in form, the struggle of the 
proletariat with the bourgeoisie is at first a national struggle. 
The proletariat of each country must, of course, first of all settle 
matters with its own bourgeoisie. 

In depicting the most general phases of the development of 
the proletariat, we traced the more or less veiled civil war raging 
within existing society, up to the point where that war breaks 
out into open revolution, and where the violent overthrow of the 
bourgeoisie lays the foundation for the sway of the proletariat. 

Hitherto, every form of society has been based, as we have 
already seen, on the antagonism of oppressing and oppressed class- 
es. But in order to oppress a class, certain conditions must be 
assured to it under which it can, at least, continue its slavish ex- 
istence. The serf, in the period of serfdom, raised himself to mem- 
bership in the commune, just as the petty bourgeois, under the 
yoke of feudal absolutism, managed to develop into a bourgeois. 
The modern labourer, on the contrary, instead of rising with the 
progress of industry, sinks deeper and deeper below the condi- 
tions of existence of his own class. He becomes a pauper, and 
pauperism develops more rapidly than population and wealth. 
And here it becomes evident that the bourgeoisie is unfit any 
longer to be the ruling class in society, and to impose its condi- 
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tiom of existence upon society as an ovefriding law. It is unfit ’ 
to rule because it is incompetent to assure an existence to it.s 
slave within his slavery, because it cannot help letting him sink 
into such a state that it has to feed him, instead of being fed by 
him. Society can no longer live under this bourgeoisie, in other 
words, its existence is no longer compatible with society. 

The essential condition for the existence and for the sway of 
the bourgeois class is the formation and augmentation of capital; 
the condition for capital is wage labour. Wage labour rests ex- 
clusively on competition between the labourers. The advance of 
industry, whose involuntary promoter is the bourgeoisie, replaces 
the isolation of the labourers, due to competition, by their revolu- 
tionary combination, due to association. The development of mod- 
ern industry, therefore, cuts from under its feet the vcr}^ founda- 
tion on which the bourgeoisie produces and appropriates products. 
What the bourgeoisie therefore produces, above all, is its own 
gravediggers. Its fall and the victory of the proletariat arc equal- 
ly inevitable. 

II 

PROLETARIANS AND COMMUNISTS 


In what relation do the Communists stand to the proletarian.s 
as a whole? 

The Communists do not form a separate party opposed to 
other working-class parties.- 

They have no interests separate and apart from those of the 
proletariat as a whole. 

They do not set up any sectarian^ principles of their own, bv 
Which to shape and mould proletarian movement. 

The Communists are distinguished from the other workinc- 
class parties by this only: 1. In the national struggle.s of the pro- 
etanans of the different countries, they point out and bring to 
common interests of the entire proletariat, indopcnd- 
wb-^R nationality. 2. -In the various stages of devdopmenl 
has tn working class against the bourgeoisie 

everywhere represent the 

interests of the movement as a whole. 

the on the one hand, practically, 

he most advanced and resolute section of the working-claL 
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parties of every country, that section which pushes forward all 
others; on the other hand, theoretically, they have over the great 
mass of the proletariat the advantage of clearly understanding 
the line of march, the conditions, and the ultimate general re- 
sults of the proletarian movement. 

The immediate aim of the Communists is the same as that 
of all the other proletarian parties: Formation of the proletariat 
into a class, overthrow of the bourgeois supremacy, conquest of 
political power by the proletariat. 

The theoretical conclusions of the Communists are in no way 
based on ideas or principles that have been invented, or dis- 
covered, by this or that would-be universal reformer. 

They merely express, in general terms, actual relations 
springing from an existing class struggle, from a historical move- 
ment going on under our very eyes. The abolition of existing 
property relations is not at all a distinctive feature of Com- 
munism. 

All property relations in the past have continually been sub- 
ject to historical change ^consequent upon the change in historical 
conditions. 

The French revolution, for example, abolished feudal proper- 
ty in favour of bourgeois property.^ 

The distinguishing feature of Communism is not the abolition 
of property generally, but the abolition of bourgeois property. 
But modern bourgeois private property is the final and most 
complete expression of the system of producing and appropriat- 
ing products that is based on class antagonisms, on the exploita- 
tion of the many by the few. 

In this sense, the theory of the Communists may be summed 
up in the single sentence: Abolition of private property. 

We Communists have been reproached with the desire of 
abolishing the right of personally acquiring property as the fruit 
of a man’s own labour, which property is alleged to be the ground- 
work of all personal freedom, activity and independence. 

Hard-won, self-acquired, self-earned property! Do you mean 
the property of the petty artisan and of the small peasacnt, a 
form of property that preceded the bourgeois form? There is no 
need to abolish that; the development of industry has to a great 
extent already destroyed it, and is still destroying it daily. 

Or do you mean modem bourgeois private property? 


• This rofprs to Ihc Great Frencti Bourgeois Revolution of 1789. — Ed. 
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But does wage labour create any property for the labourer? 
Not a bit. It creates capital, i.e., that kind of property which 
exploits wage labour, and which cannot increase except upon con- 
dition of begetting a new supply of wage labour for fresh ex- 
ploitation. Property, in its present form, is based on the antago- 
nism of capital and wage labour. Let us examine both sides of 
this antagonism. 

To be a capitalist is to have not only a purely personal, but a 
social, status in production. Capital is a collective product, and 
only by the united action of many members, nay, in the last 
resort, only by the united action of all members of society, can 
it be set in motion. 

Capital is therefore not a personal, it is a social power. 

When, therefore, capital is converted into common property, 
into the property of all members of society, personal property is 
not thereby transformed into social property. It is only the so- 
cial character of the property that is changed. It loses its class 
character. 

Let us now take wage labour. 

The average price of wage labour is the minimum wage, i.e., 
that quantum of the means of subsistence, which is absolutely re- 
quisite to keep the labourer in bare existence as a labourer. 
What, therefore, the wage labourer appropriates by means of his 
labour merely suffices to prolong and reproduce a bare exist- 
ence. We by no means intend to abolish this per.sonaI appropria- 
tion of the products of labour, an appropriation that is made for 
the maintenance and reproduction of human life, and that leaves 
no surplus wherewith to command the labour of others. All that 
we want to do away with is the miserable character of this ap- 
propriation, under which the labourer lives merely to increase 
capital, and is allowed to live only in .so far as the interest of 
the ruling class requires it. 

In bourgeois society, living labour is but a means to increase 
accumulated labour. In Communist society, accumulated labour 
is but a means to widen, to enrich, to promote the existence of 
the labourer. 

In bourgeois society, therefore, the past dominates the pres- 
ent; in Communist society, the present dominates the past. In 
bourgeois society capital is independent and has individuality, 
while the living person is dependent and has no individuality. 

And the abolition of this state of things is called by the bour- 
geois abolition of individuality and freedom! And rightly so. The 
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abolition ol bourgeois individuality, bourgeois independence, and 
bourgeois freed^om is undoubtedly aimed at. 

By freedom is meant, under the present bourgeois conditions 
of production, free trade, free selling and buying. 

But if selling and buying disappears, free selling and buying 
disappears also. This talk about free selling and buying, and all 
the other “brave words” of our bourgeoisie about freedom in 
general, have a meaning, if any, only in contrast with restricted 
selling and buying, with the fettered traders of the Middle Ages, 
but have no meaning when opposed to the Communistic aboli- 
tion of buying and selling, of the bourgeois conditions of produc- 
tion, and of the bourgeoisie itself. 

You are horrified at our intending to do away with private 
property. But in your existing society, private property is already 
done away with for nine-tenths of the population; its existence 
for the few is solelyi due to its non-existence in the hands of 
those nine- tenths. You reproach us, therefore, with intending to 
do away with a form of property, the necessary condition for 
whose existence is the non-existence of any property for the im- 
mense majority of society. 

In one word, you reproach us with intending to do away with 
your property. Precisely so; that is just what we intend. 

From the moment when labour can no longer be converted 
into capital, money, or rent, into a social power capable of being 
monopolized, i.e., from the moment when individual property can 
no longer be transformed into bourgeois property, into capital, 
from that moment, you say, individuality vanishes. 

You must, therefore, confess that by “individual” you mean 
no other person than the bourgeois, than the middle-class owner 
of property. This person must, indeed, be swept out of the way, 
and made impossible. 

Communism deprives no man of the power to appropriate the 
products of society; all that it does is to deprive him of the power 
to subjugate the labour of others by means of such appropriation. 

It has been objected that upon the abolition of private property 
all work will cease, and universal laziness will overtake us. 

According to this, bourgeois society ought long ago to have 
gone to the dogs through sheer idleness; for those of its mem- 
bers who work acquire nothing, and those who acquire anything 
do not work. The whole of this objection is but another expres- 
sion of the tautology: There can no longer be any wage labour 
when there is no longer any capital. 
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AJl objections urged against the Communistic mode ot pioduc- 
ing and appropriating material products, have, in the same way, 
been urged against the Communistic modes of producing and ap- 
propriating intellectual products. Just as, to the bourgeois, the 
disappearance of class property is the disappearance of production 
itself, so the disappearance of class culture is to him identical 
with the disappearance of all culture. 

That culture, the loss of which he laments, is, for the enor- 
mous majority, a mere training to act as a machine. 


But don’t wrangle with us so long as you apply, to our in- 
tended abolition of bourgeois property, the standard of your 
bourgeois notions of freedom, culture, law, etc. Your very ideas 
are but the outgrowth of the conditions of your bourgeois pro- 
duction and bourgeois property, just as your jurisprudence is but 
the will of your class made into a law for all, a will whose es- 
sential character and direction are determined by the economical 
conditions of existence of your class. 


The selfish misconception that induces you to transform into 
eternal laws of nature and of reason the social forms springing 
from your present mode of production and form of property- 
historical relations that rise and disappear in the progre.ss of 
production— this misconception you share with every ruling class 
that has preceded you. What you see clearly in the case of an- 
cient property,! what you admit in the case of feudal property 
you are of course forbidden to admit in the ca.se of your own 
bourgeois form of property. 

Abolition of the family! Even the most radical flare up at 
this infamous proposal of the Communists. 

On what foundation is the present' ’ familv, the bourgeois 
family based? On capital, on private gain. In its completely^ de- 

rllT / proletarians, and in public prostitution 

The bourgeois family will vanish as a matter of course when 

of vani.shhig 


of slave labour.— Etl world (Greece, Rome), ba.sed on the exploitation 
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And your education! Is not that also social, and dclerniined 
by the social conditions under which you educate, by the inter- 
vention, direct or indirect, of society, by means of schools, etc.? 
Ihe Communists have not invented the intervention of society in 
education; they .do but seek to alter the character of that inter- 
vention, and to rescue education from the influence of the ruling 
class. 

The bourgeois claptrap about the family and education, about 
the hallowed correlation of parent and child, becomes all the 
more disgusting, the more, by the action of modern industry, all 
family ties among the proletarians are torn asunder, and their 
cliildren transformed into simple articles of commerce and instru- 
ments of labour. ’ . 

But you Communists would introduce community of women, 
screams the whole bourgeoisie in chorus. 

The bourgeois sees in his wife a mere instrument of produc- 
tion. He hears that the instruments of production are to be ex- 
ploited in common, and, naturally, ^can come to no other conclu- 
sion than that the lot of being common to all will likewise fall 
to the women. 

He has not even a suspicion that the real point aimed at is 
to do away with the status of women as mere instruments of 
production. 

For the rest, nothing is more ridiculous than the virtuous in- 
dignation of our bourgeois at the community of women which, 
they pretend, is to be openly and officially established by the 
Communists. The Communists have no need to introduce com- 
munity of women; it has existed almost from time immemorial. 

Our bourgeois, not content with having the wives and daugh- 
ters of their proletarians! at their disposal, mot to speak of com- 
mon prostitutes, take the greatest pleasure in seducing each 
other’s wives. 

Bourgeois marriage is in reality a system of wives in com- 
mon and thus, at the most, what the Communists might possibly 
be reproached with is that they desire to introduce, in substitu- 
tion for a hypocritically concealed, an openly legalized commun- 
ity pf women. For the rest, it is self-evident that the abolition 
of the present system of production must bring with it the aboli- 
tion of the community of women springing from that system, 
f.e., of prostitution, both public and private. 

The Communists are further reproached with desiring to abol- 
ish countries and nationality. 
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The working men have no country. We cannot take trom them 
what they have not got Since the proletariat must first of all 
acquire political supremacy, must rise to be the leading class of 
the nation, must constitute itself the nation, it is, so far, itself 
national, though not in the bourgeois sense of the word. 

National differences and antagonisms between peoples are 
daily more and more vanishing, owing to the development ot the 
bourgeoisie, to freedom of commerce, to the world market, to 
uniformity in the mode of production and in the conditions of 
life corresponding thereto. 

The supremacy of the proletariat will cause them to vanish 
still faster. United action, of the leading civilized c()untri(\s at 
least, is one of the first conditions for the emancipation of the 
proletariat. 

In proportion as the eKploitation of one individual by anolher 
is put an end to, the exploitation of one nation by another will 
also be put an end to. In proportion as the antagonism between 
classes within the nation vanishes, the hostility of one nation to 
another will come to an end. 

The charges against Communism made from a religious, n 
philosophical, and, generally, from an ideological standpoint, arc 
not deserving of serious examination. 

Does it require deep intuition to comprehend that man’.; 
ideas, views, and conceptions, in one word, man’s consciousness, 
changes with every change in the conditions of his material ex- 
istence, in his social relations and in his social life? 

What else does the history of ideas prove than that intel- 
lectual production changes its character in proportion as material 
production is changed? The ruling ideas of each age have ever 
been the ideas of its ruling class. 

When people speak of ideas that revolutionize society, they 
do but express the fact that within the old society the elements 
of a new one have been created, and that the dissolution of the 
old ideas keeps even pace with the dissolution of the old condb 
tions of existence. 

When the ancient world was in its last throes, the ancient 
religions were overcome by Christianity. When Christian ideas 
succumbed in the eighteenth century to rationalist ideas, feudal 
society fought its death battle with the then revolutionary bour- 
geoisie. The Ideas of religious liberty and freedom of conscience 
merely gave expression to the sway of free competition within 
the domain of knowledge. 
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‘Undoubtedly,” it will be said, ‘‘^religiaas, moral, philosophical 
and juridical ideas have been modified in the course of his- 
torical development. But religion, morality, philosophy, political 
science, and law constantly survived this change.” 

“There are, besides, eternal truths, such as Freedom, Justice, 
etc., that are common to all states of society. But Communism 
abolishes eternal truths, it abolishes all religion, and ail moral- 
ity, instead of constituting them on a new basis; it therefore acts 
in contradiction to all past historical experience.” 

What does this accusation reduce itself to? The history of all 
past society has consisted in the development of class antagonisms, 
antagonisms that assumed different forms at different epochs. 

But whatever form they may have taken, one fact is common 
to all past ages, viz., the exploitation of one part of society by 
the other. No wonder, then, that the social consciousness of past 
ages, despite all the multiplicity and variety it displays, moves 
within certain common forms, or general ideas, which cannot 
completely vanish except with the total disappearance of class 
antagonisms. 

The Communisl revolution is the most radical rupture with 
traditional property relations; no wonder that its development 
involves the most radical rupture with traditional ideas. 

But let us have done with the bourgeois objections to Com- 
munism. 

We have seen above that the first step in the revolution by 
the working class is to raise the proletariat to the position of 
ruling class, to win the battle of democracy. 

The proletariat will use its political supremacy to wrest, by 
degrees, all capital from the bourgeoisie, to centralize all instru- 
ments of production in the hands of the state, i.e., of the prole- 
tariat organized as the ruling class, ^ and to increase the total of 
productive forces as rapidly as possible. 

Of course, in the beginning, this cannot be effected excepl 
by means of despotic inroads on the rights of property, and on 
the conditions of bourgeois production; by means of measures, 
therefore, which appear economically insufficient and untenable, 
but which, in the course of the movement, outstrip themselves, 
necessitate further inroads upon the old social order, and are 
unavoidable as a means of entirely revolutionizing the mode of 
production. 

^ Lenin makes the following emphatic comment on this passage of Tbp 
Communist Manifesto: '‘The state, i,e., the proletariat organized as the ruling 


9 -760 
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These measures will of course be diirereiit in diffeienl coun- 
tries. 

Nevertheless in the most advanced countries, the toilowing will 
be pretty generally applicable/ 

1. Abolition of property in land and application of all rents 
of land to public purposes. 

2. A heavy progressive or graduated income tax. 

3. Abolition of all right of inheritance. 

4. Confiscation of the property of all emigrants and r(‘bels. 

5. Centralization of credit in the hands ot tlu; slate, by 
means of a national bank with state capital and an exclusive 
monopoly. 

6. Centralization of the means of communication and transport 
in the hands of the state. 

7. Extension of factories and instruments of production 
owned by the state; the bringing into cultivation of waste-lands, 
and the improvement of the soil generally in accordance with a 
common plan. 

8. Equal liability of all to work. Establishment of indus- 
trial armies, especially for agriculture. 

9. Combination of agriculture with manufacturing industries; 
gradual abolition of the distinction between lown and country, 
by a more equable, distributioin of the population over the country. 

10. Free education for all children in public schools. Aboli- 
tion of children’s factory labour in its present form. Combination 
of education with industrial production, etc. 


class, is precisely the dictatorship of the proletariat.” (Marxism on the State.) 
On the basis of the experience of the 1848 Revolution, Marx in The EUjhteenth 
Brumaire developed and made more specific the doctrine of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. Here he says that the proletariat cannot simply take pos- 
session of the bourgeois state machinery, but must “smash,” must “destroy” it 
(See Vol. II of the 1936 edition.) Furthermore, on the basis of the experience of 
the Paris Commune (see The Civil War in France, 1871, also in V^)lume 11), 
Marx gives a characterization of the machinery of state (the slate of the 
Commune type), with which the proletariat will replace the oppressive bour- 
geois state machinery destroyed by it, (See also Lenin, The State and Revolu- 
tion.) — Ed. 

t In the Grundsdtze des Kommunismus [Principles of Communism]^ which 
served as an outline for the Manifesto, Engels set forth this program in twelve 
demands. As early as 1926, at the Fifteenth Conference of the G.P.S.U.(B.), Stalin 
pointed out that “nine-tenths of this program has already been realized by our 
revolution.” With the completion of the building of socialism in the U.S.S.R. this 
whole program has not only been fulfilled but overfulfilled. The socialist 
state, the fundamental principles of which are unshakeable and have been re- 
corded in the Stalin Constitution of 1936, has proved its strength during the 
course of the Great Patriotic War against the German fascist invaders. — Ed. 
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When, tin the course of development, class distinctions have 
disappeared, and all production has been concentrated in the 
hands of a vast association of the whole nation, the public 
power will lose its political character. Political power, properly 
so called, is merely the organized power of one class for oppres- 
sing another. If the proletariat during its contest with the bour- 
geoisie is compelled, by the force of circumstances, to organize 
itself as a class; if, by means of a revolution, it makes itself the 
ruling class, and, as such, sweeps away by force the old condi- 
tions of production, then it will, along with these conditions, have 
swept away the conditions for the existence of ^class antagonisms 
and of classes generally, and will thereby have abolished its own 
supremacy as a class. 

In place of the old bourgeois society, with its classes and 
class antagonisms, we shall have an association in which the free 
development of each is the condition for the free development of all. 


Ill 

SOCIALIST AND COMMUNIST LITERATURE 

1. REACTIONARY SOCIALISM 
Of. Feudal Socialism 

Owing to their historical position, it became the vocation of 
the aristocracies of France and England to write pamphlets 
against modern bourgeois society. In the French Revolution of 
July 1830, and in the English reform agitation, these aristocracies 
again succumbed to the hateful upstart.^ Thenceforth, a serious 
political contest was altogether out of the question, A literary 
battle alone remained possible. But even in the domain of liter- 
ature the old cries of the irestoration period^ had become impos- 
sible. 


1 The July Revolution (1830) in France overthrew the rule of the landed 
aristocracy and transferred pov^er to the high finance section of the bour- 
geoisie, forming the July monarchy, the incumbent of the throne being Louis 
Philippe of the House of Orleans. 

The Parliamentary Reform Movement in England achieved, in 1832, a 
considerable extension of the franchise of the trading and industrial bourgeoi- 
sie.— Ed. 

2 Not the English Restoration, 1660 to 1680, but the French Restoration, 
1814 to 1830. [iVofc by l\ Engels to the English edition of tSSS.] 
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In order to arouse sympathy, the aristocracy were obliged to 
lose sight, apparently, of their own interests, and to formulate 
their indictment against the bourgeoisie in the interest of the 
exploited working class alone. Thus the aristocracy took their 
revenge by singing lampoons on their new master, and whisper- 
ing in his ears sinister prophecies of coming catastrophe. 

In this way arose feudal Socialism: half lamentation, half 
lampoon; half echo of the past, half menace of the future; at 
times, by its bitter, witty and incisive criticism, striking the bour- 
geoisie to the (very heart’s core, but always ludiicrous in its effect, 
through total incapacity to comprehend the march of modern 
history. 

The aristocracy, in order to rally the people to them, waved 
the proletarian alms-bag in front for a banner. But ihe people, 
so often as it joined them, saw on their hindquarlcrs the old 
feudal coats of arms and deserted with loud and irreverent 
laughter. 

One section of the French Legitimists^ and ‘'Young England”- 
exhibited this spectacle. 

In pointing out that their mode of exploitation was different 
to that of the bourge^oisie, the feudalists forget that they exploited 
under circumstances and conditions that were quite different, and 
that are now antiquated. In showing that, under tlicir rule, the 
modern proletariat never existed, they forget that the modern 
bourgeoisie is the necessary offspring of their own form of so- 
ciety. 

For the rest, so little do they conceal the reactionary char- 
acter of their criticism that their chief accusation against the 
bourgeoisie amounts to this, that under the bourgeois regime a 
class is being developed which is destined to cut up root and 
branch the old order of society. 

What they upbraid the bourgeoisie with is not so much that 
it creates a proletariat, as that it creates a revolutionary prole- 
tariat. 

In political practice^y therefore, they join in all coercive meas- 
ures against the working class, and in ordinary life, despite their 


^ The Legitimists: The most reactionary of the monarchist parties in 
France^ — were the party of the noble landowners, adherents of the “legitimate” 
Bourbon dynasty. — Ed. 

2 ^'Young England^*: A group of British Conservatives which appeared in 
public in the early eighteen-forties. — Ed. 
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high-falutin phrases, they stoop to pick up the golden apples 
dropped from the tree of industry,^ and to barter truth, love, 
and honour for traffic in wool, beetroot-sugar, and potato spirits.^ 
As the parson has ever gone hand in hand with the land- 
lord, so has Clerical Socialism with Feudal Socialism. 

Nothing is easier than to give Christian asceticism a Socialist 
tinge- Has not Christianity declaimed against private property, 
against marriage, against the state? Has it not preached in the 
place of these, charity and poverty, celibacy and mortification of 
the flesh, monastic life and Mother Church? Christian Socialism 
is but the holy water with which the priest consecrates the 
heartburnings of the aristocrat. 


b. Petty-Bourgeois Socialism 

The feudal aristocracy was not the only class that was ruined 
by the bourgeoisie, not the only class whose conditions of 
existence pined and perished in the atmosphere of modern bour- 
geois society. The mediaeval burgesses and the small peasant 
proprietors were the precursors of the modern bourgeo«isie. In 
those countries which are but little developed, industrially and 
commercially, these two classes still vegetate side by side with 
the rising bourgeoisie. 

In countries where modern civilization has become fully de- 
veloped, a new class of petty bourgeois has been formed, fluctuat- 
ing between proletariat and bourgeoisie and ever renewing itself 
as a supplementary part of bourgeois society. The individual 
members of this class, however, are being constantly hurled down 
into the proletariat by the action of competition^ and, as modem 
industry develops, they even see the moment approaching when 
they will completely disappear as an independent section of 
modern society, to be replaced, in manufactures, agriculture and 
commerce, by overlookers, bailiffs and shopmen. 

In countries like France, where the peasants constitute far 
more than half of the population, it was natural that writers 

^ “Dropped from th>e tree of industry” was added in the English text. — Ed. 

- This applies chiefly to Germany where the landed aristocracy and 
squirearchy have large portions of their estates cultivated for their own ac- 
count by stewards, and are, moreover, extensive beetroot-sugar manufacturers 
and distillers of potato spirits. The wealthier British aristocracy are, as yet, 
rather above that; but they, too, know how to make up for declining rents 
by lending their names to floaters of more or less shady joint-stocky compa- 
nies. \Note by F. Engels to the English edition of 1888.] 
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who sided with the proletariat against the bourgeoisie should use, 
in their criticism of the bourgeois regime, the standard of the 
peasant and petty bourgeois, and from the standpoint of these in- 
termediate classes should take up the cudgels for the working 
class. Thus arose petty-bourgeois Socialism. Sismondi was the 
head of this school, not only in France but also in England. 

This school of Socialism dissected with great acuteness the 
contradictions in the conditions of modern production. It laid 
bare the hypocritical apologies of economists. It proved, incon- 
trovertibly, the disastrous effects of machinery and division of 
labour; the concentration of capital and land in a few hands: 
overproduction and crises; it pointed out the inevitable ruin of 
the petty bourgeois and peasant, the misery of the proletariat, 
the anarchy in production, the crying inequalities in the distribu- 
tion of wealth, the industrial war of extermination between na- 
tions, the dissolution of old moral bonds, of the old family rela- 
tions, of the old nationalities. 

In its positive aims, however, this form of Socialism aspires 
either to restoring the old means of production and of exchange, 
and with them the old property relations, and the old society, 
or to cramping the modern means of production and of exchange 
within the framework of the old property relations that have 
been, and were bound to be, exploded by those means. In either 
case, it is both reactionary and utopian. 

Its last words are: Corporate guilds for manufaclurc; patri- 
archal relations in agriculture. 

Ultimately, when stubborn historical facts had dispersed all 
intoxicating effects of self-deception, this form of Socialism end- 
ed in a miserable fit of the blues. 


c. 'German or “True” Socialism ‘ 

The Socialist and Communist literature of France, a literature 
that originated under the pressure of a bourgeoisie in power, 
and that was the expression of the struggle against this power, 
was introduced into Germany at a time when the bourgeoisie, 
in that country, had just begun its contest with feudal absolutism. 

German philosophers, would-be philosophers, and beaux es- 
prits eagerly seized on this literature, only forgetting that when 

^ See Engels’ article. The History of the Communist League in Karl Marx, 
Selected WorA's, Vol. II, Moscow 1936, p. 14, for the German or “True” .Social- 
ists, — Ed. 
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these writings immigrated from France into Germany, French 
social conditions had not immigrated along with them. In con- 
tact with German social conditions, this French literature lost 
all its immediate practical significance, and assumed a purely 
literary aspect. Thus, to the German philosophers of the eight- 
eenth century, the demands ,of the first French Revolution were 
nothing more than the demands of ‘‘Practical Reason’’ in general, 
and the utterance of the will of the revolutionary French bour- 
geoisie signified in their eyes the laws of pure will, of will as 
it was bound to be, of true human will generally. 

The work of the German literati consisted solely in bringing 
the new French ideas into harmony with their ancient philo- 
sophical conscience, or rather, in annexing the French ideas 
without deserting their own philosophic point of view. 

This annexation took place in the same way in which a for- 
eign language is appropriated, namely, by translation. 

It is well known how the monks wrote silly lives of Catholic 
saints over the manuscripts on which the classical works of an- 
cient heathendom had been written. The German literati reversed 
this process with the profane French literature. They wrote their 
philosophical nonsense beneath the French original. For instance, 
beneath the French criticism of the economic functions of 
money, they wrote “alienation of humanity,” and beneath the 
French criticism of the bourgeois state, they wrote, ‘ dethrone' 
ment of the category of the general,” and so forth. 

The introduction of these philosophical phrases at the back 
of the French historical criticisms they dubbed “Philosophy of 
Action,” “True Socialism,” “German Science of Socialism,” 
“Philosophical Foundation of Socialism,” and so on. 

The French Socialist and Communist literature was thus com- 
pletely emasculated. And, since it ceased in the hands of the 
German to express the struggle of one class with the other, he felt 
conscious of having overcome “French one-sidedness” and- of rep- 
resenting, not true requirements, but the requirements of truth; 
not the interests of the proletariat, but the interests of human 
nature, of man in general, who belongs to no class, has no reality, 
who exists only in the misty realm of philosophical fantasy. 

This German Socialism, which took its school-boy task so 
seriously and solemnly, and extolled its poor stock-in-trade in 
such mountebank fashion, meanwhile gradually lost its pedantic 
innocence. 

The fight of the German, and especially of the Prussian, hour- 
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geoisie against feudal aristocracy and absolute monarchy, in 
other words, the liberal movement, became more earnest. 

By this, the long-wished-for opportunity was offered to “True” 
Socialism of confronting the political movement with the Social- 
ist demands, of hurling the traditional anathemas against liberal- 
ism, against representative government, against bourgeois com- 
petition, bourgeois freedom of the press, bourgeois legislation, 
bourgeois liberty and equality, and of preaching to the masses 
that they had nothing to gain, and everything to lose, by this 
bourgeois movement. German Socialism forgot, in tlio nick of 
time, that French criticism, whose silly echo it was, presupposed 
the existence of modern bourgeois society, with its corresponding 
econoinic conditions of existence, and the political constitution 
adapted thereto, the very things whose attainment was the object 
of the pending struggle in Germany. 

To the absolute governments, with their following of parsons, 
professors, country squires and officials, it served as a welcome 
scarecrow against the threatening bourgeoisie. 

It was a sweet finish after the bitter pills of floggings and 
bullets with which these same governmenls, just at lhal lime, 
dosed the German working-class risings. 

^Vhile this True Socialism thus served the governmenls as 
a weapon for fighting the German bourgeoisie, it. at the same 
time, directly represented a reactionary interest, the inleresl of 
the German Philistines. In Germany the peity-bourgeois class, a 
relic of the sixteenth century, and since then constantly cropping 
up again under various forms, is the real social basis of the 
existing state of things. 


To preserve this class is to preserve the existing state of 
things in Germany. The industrial and political supremacy of 
the bourgeoisie threatens it with certain destruction— on the one 
hand, from the concentration of capital; on the other, from the 
rise of a revolutionary proletariat. “True” Socialism appeared to 
kill these two birds with one stone. It spread like an epidemic. 
The robe of speculative cobwebs, embroidered with flowers 

demal rnh^ sentiment, this transcen- 

dental robe in which the German Socialists wrapped their sorry 

eternal truths,” all skin and bone, served to wondLiilly nc^ea^e 
ihe sale of their goods amongst such a public. 

more'll Socialism recognized, more and 
more. Its own calling as the bombastic representative of the 
petty-bourgeois Philistine. ^ csentative ot Ihe 
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It proclaimed the German nation to be the model nation, and 
Ihe German petty Philistine to he the typical man. To every vil- 
lainous meanness of this model man it gave a hidden, higher, 
Socialistic interpretation, the exact contrary of its real character. 

It went to the extreme length of directly opposing the ‘‘brutally 
destructive” tendency of Communism, and of proclaiming its 
supreme and impartial contempt of all class struggles. With 
very few exceptions, all the so-called Socialist and Communist 
publications that now (1847) circulate in Germany belong to the 
domain of this foul and enervating literature.^ 

2. CONSERVATIVE OR BOURGEOIS SOCIALISM 

A part of the bourgeoisie is desirous of redressing social griev- 
ances, in order to secure the continued existence of bourgeois 
society. 

To this section belong economists, philanthropists, humani- 
tarians, improvers of the condition of the working class, organ- 
izers of charity, members of societies for the prevention of cruel- 
ty to animals, temperance fanatics, hole-and-corner reformers of 
every imaginable kind. This form of Socialism has, moreover, 
been worked out into complete systems. 

We may cite Proudhon’s Philosophie de la Misere as an exam- 
ple of this form. 

The socialistic bourgeois want all the advantages of modern 
social conditions without the struggles and dangers necessarily 
resulting therefrom. They desire the existing state of society 
minus its revolutionary and disintegrating elements. They wish 
for a bourgeoisie without a proletariat. The bourgeoisie naturally 
conceives the world in which it is supreme to he the best; and 
bourgeois Socialism develops this comfortable conception into 
various more or less complete systems. In requiring the proletariat 
to carry out such a system, and thereby to march straightway 
into the soQial New Jerusalem, it but requires in reality that the 
proletariat should remain within the bounds of existing society, but 
should cast away all its hateful ideas concerning the bourgeoisie. 

A second and more practical, but less systematic, form of 
this Socialism sought to depreciate every revolutionary movement 


^ The revolutionary storm of 1848 swept away this whole shabby tendency 
and cured its protagonists of the desire to dabble in Socialism. The chief 
representative and classical type of this tendency is Mr. Karl Griin. [Note by 
F. Engels to the German edition of 1890.] 
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in the eyes of the working class, by showing that no mere polit- 
ical reform, but only a change in the material conditions of ex- 
istencej in economical relations, could be of any tXd\antage to 
them. By changes in the material conditions of existence, this 
form of Socialism, however, by no means understands abolition 
of the bourgeois relations of production, an abolition that can be 
effected only by a revolution, but administrative reforms, based 
on the continued existence of these relations; reforms, therefore, 
that in no respect affect the relations between capital and labour, 
but, at the best, lessen the cost, and simplify the administrative 
work, of bourgeois government. 

Bourgeois Socialism attains adequate expression when, and 
only when, It becomes a mere figure of speech. 

Free trade: for the benefit of the working class. Protective 
duties: for the benefit of the working class. Prison reform: for 
the benefit of the working class. This is the last word and the 
only seriously meant word of bourgeois Socialism. 

It is summed up in the phrase: the bourgeois is a bourgeois 
— for the benefit of the working class. 

3. CRITICAL-UTOPIAN SOCIALISM AND COMMUNISM 

We do not here refer to that literature wliich, in evta-y great 
modern revolution, has always given voice to the demands of the 
proletariat, such as the writings of Babeuf and others. 

The first direct attempts of the proletariat to attain its own 
ends, made in times of universal excitement, when feudal sociel}' 
was being overthrown — these attempts necessarily failed, owing 
to the then undeveloped state of the proletariat, as well as to 
the absence of the economic conditions for its emancipation, -con- 
ditions that had yet to be produced, and could be produced by 
the impending bourgeois epoch alone. The revolutionary litera- 
ture that accompanied these first movements of the proletarial 
had necessarily a reactionary character. It inculcated universal 
asceticism and social levelling in its crudest form. 

The Socialist and Communist systems properly so called, 
those of St. Simon, Fourier, Owen and others, spring into ex- 
istence in the early undeveloped period, described above, of the 
struggle between proletariat and bourgeoisie (see Section I. 
Bourgeois and Proletarians). 

The founders of these systems see, indeed, the class antago- 
nisms, as well as the action of the decomposing elements in the 
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prevailing form of society. But the proletariat, as yet in its in- 
fancy, offers to them the spectacle of a class without any histor- 
ical initiative or any independent political movement. 

Since the development of class antagonism keeps even pace with 
the development of industry, the economic situation, as they find it, 
does not as yet offer to them the material conditions for the eman- 
cipation of the proletariat. They therefore search after a new social 
science, after new social laws, that are to create these conditions. 

Historical action is to yield to their personal inventive action; 
historically created conditions of emancipation to fantastic ones; 
and the gradual, spontaneous class organization of the proletariat 
to an organization of society specially contrived by these in- 
ventors, Future history resolves itself, in their eyes, into the 
propaganda and the practical carrying out of their social plans. 

In the formation of their plans they are conscious of caring 
chiefly for the interests of the working class, as being the most 
suffering class. Only from the point of view of being the most 
suffering class does the proletariat exist for them. 

The undeveloped state of the class struggle, as well as their 
own surroundings, causes Socialists of this kind to consider them- 
selves far superior to all class antagonisms. They want to im- 
prove the condition of every member of society, even that of the 
most favoured. Hence, they habitually appeal to society at large, 
without distinction of class; nay, by preference, to the ruling 
class. For how can people, when once they understand their 
system, fail to see in it the best possible plan of the best pos- 
sible state of society? 

Hence, they reject all political, and especially all revolutionary, 
action; they wish to attain their ends by peaceful means, and endeav- 
our, by small experiments, necessarily doomed to failure, and by 
the force of example, to pave the way for the new social gospel. 

Such fantastic pictures of future society, painted at a time 
when the proletariat is still in a very undeveloped state and has 
but a fantastic conception of its own position, correspond with 
the first instinctive yearnings of that class for a general recon- 
struction of society. 

But these Socialist and Commun^ist publications contain also 
a critical element. They attack every principle of existing society. 
Hence they are full of the most valuable materials for the en- 
lightenment of the working class. The practical measures pro- 
posed in them — such as the abolition of the distinction between 
town ,and country, of the family, of the carrying on of industries 
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for the account of private individuals, and of the wage system, 
the proclamation of social harmony, the conversion of the func- 
tions of the state into a mere superintendence of production- 
ail these proposals point solely to the disappearance of class 
antagonisms which were, at that time, only just cropping up, 
and which, in these publications, are recognized in their earliest, 
indistinct and undefined forms only. These propolis, therefore, 
are of a purely utopian character. 

The significance of Critical-Utopian Socialism and Commun- 
ism bears an inverse relation to historical development. In pro- 
portion as the modern class struggle develops and takes definite 
shape, this fantastic standing apart from the contest, these fan- 
tastic attacks on at, lose all practical value and all theoreticsil 
justification. Therefore, although the originators of these syslem^s 
were, in many respects, revolutionary, their disciples have, in 
every case, formed mere reactionary sects. They hold fast hy the 
original views of their masters, in opposition to the progressive 
historical development /of the proletariat. They, therefore, en- 
deavour, and that consistently, to deaden the class struggle and 
to reconcile the class antagonisms. They still dream of experi- 
mental realization of their social Utopias, of founding isolated 
phalansteresj of establishing “Home Colonies,” of setting up a 
“Little Icaria”^ — duodecimo editions of the New Jerusalem — and 
to realize all these castles in the air, they are compelled to ap- 
peal to the feelings and purses of the bourgeois. By degrees they 
sink into the category of the reactionary conservative wS’ocialists 
■depicted , above, differing from these only by more systematic 
pedantry, and by their fanatical and superstitious belief in the 
miraculous effects of their social science. 

They, therefore, violently oppose all political action on the 
part of the working class; such action, according to them, can 
only result from blind unbelief in the new gospel. 

The Owenites in England, and the Fourierists in France, re- 
spectively oppose the Chartists and the reformistes.^ 


1 Phalansth'es were Socialist colonies on the plan of Charles Fourier; 
Icaria was the name given by Cabet to his Utopia and, later on, to his 
American Communist colony. [Note by F. Engels to the English Edition of 1888.] 

“Home colonies” were what Owen called his Communist model societies. 
Phalansteres was the name of the public palaces planned by Fourier. Icaria 
was the name given to the Utopian fantasy land, whose Communist institu- 
tions Cabet portrayed. [Note by F, Engels to the German edition of 1890.] 

2 This refers to the adherents of the newspaper La forme, organ of the 
“Social-Democratic” Party. — Ed, 
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IV 

POSITION OF THE COMMUNISTS IN RELATION TO THE 
VARIOUS EXISTING OPPOSITION PARTIES 

Section II has made clear the relations of the Communists to 
the existing working-class parties, such as the Chartists in Eng- 
land and the Agrarian iReformers in America. 

The Communists fight for the attainment of the immediate 
aims, for the enforcement of the momentary interests of the 
working class; but in the movement of the present, they also 
represent and take care of the future of that movement. In 
France the Communists ally themselves with the Social-Democrats,^ 
against the conservative and radical bourgeoisie, reserving, however, 
the right to take up a critical position in regard to phrases and 
illusions traditionally handed down from the Great Revolution. 

In Switzerland they support the Radicals, without losing sight 
of the fact that this party consists of antagonistic elements, partly 
of Democratic Socialists, in the French sense, partly of radical 
bourgeois. 

In Poland they support the party that insists on an agrarian 
revolution as the prime condition for national emancipation, that 
party which fomented the insurrection .of Cracow in 1846. 

In Germany they fight with the bourgeoisie whenever it acts 
in a revolutionary way, against the absolute monarchy, the feudal 
squirearchy, and the petty bourgeoisie.^ 

But they never cease, for a single instant, to instil into the 
working class the clearest ^possible recognition of the hostile an- 
tagonism between bourgeoisie and proletariat, in order that the 
German workers may straightway use, as so many weapons 

1 The party then represented in Parliament by Ledru-Rollin, in literature 
by Louis Blanc, in the daily press by the Reforme. The name of Sooial- 
Democracy signified, with these its inventors, a section of the Democratic or 
Republican Party more or less tinged with Socialism. [Note by F, Engels to the 
English Edition of 1888.] 

The party that called itself the Social-Democratic Party in France was 
represented in political life by Ledru-Rollin and in literature by Louis Blanc; 
thus it differed immeasurably from present-day German Social-Democracy. 
[A^ofe by F, Engels to the German edition of 1890,] 

2 Kleinburgerei in the German original. Marx and Engels used this term 
to describe the reactionary elements of the urban petty bourgeoisie who 
supported the role of the feudal nobility and the absolute monarchy. The 
ideal of these elements was the guild system of the Middle Ages. In Germany 
this section of the population was very numerous in most of the cities and 
towns. — Ed. 
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against the bourgeoisie, the social and political conditions that 
the bourgeoisie must necessarily introduce along with its suprem* 
acy and in order that, after the fall of the reactionary classes 
in Germany, the fight against the bourgeoisie itself may imme- 
diately begin. r . . . -u 

The Communists, turn their attention chieiiy to (jeimany^ be- 
cause that country is on the eve of a bourgeois revolution that 
is bound to be carried out under more advanced conditions of 
European civilization and with a much more developed proletai- 
iat than that of England was in the seventeenth and ot France 
in the eighteenth century, and because the bourgeois revolution 
in Germany will be but the prelude to an immediately follow- 
ing proletarian revolution. 

In short, the Communists everywhere support every revolu- 
tionarv movement against the existing social and political order 
of things. 

In all these movements they bring to the Iront, as the lead- 
ing question in each, the property question, no matter what its 
degree of development at the time. 

Finally, they labour everywhere for the union and agreement 
of the democratic parties of all countries. 

The Communists disdain to conceal their views and aims. 
They openly declare that their ends can be attained only by the 
forcible overthrow of all existing social conditions. Let the rul- 
ing classes tremble at a Communist revolution. The proletarians 
have nothing to lose but their chains. They have a world to \\m. 

Working men of all countries, unite! 



Frederick Engels 

SOCIALISM: UTOPIAN AND SCIENTIFIC^ 

PREFACE TO THE FIRST GERMAN EDITION 

The following work lis derived from three chapters of my 
book: Herrn E. Duhrings Umwdlzung der Wissenschaft [Herr 
Eugen Duhring's Revolution in Science]^ Leipzig 1878.^ I put it 
together for my friend Paul Lafargue for translation into French 
and added a few extra remarks. The French'translation examined 
by me appeared first in the Revue socialiste and then independ- 
ently under the title: Socialisme utopique et socialisme scienti^ 
fique, Paris ,1880. A rendering into Polish made from the French 
translation has just appeared in Geneva and bears the title: 
Socgjalizm iitopijny a naukowg [Socialism Utopian and Sciem 
tific], Imprimerie de FAurore, Geneve, 1882. 

The surprising success of the Lafargue translation in the 
French-speaking countries and especially in France itself forced 
me to consider the question whether a separate German edition 
of these three chapters would not likewise be of value. Then the 
editors of the Zurich Sozialdemokrafi informed me that a de- 
mand was generally being raised within the German Social- 
Democratic Party for the publication of new propaganda pam- 
phlets, and they asked me whether I would not apply those three 


1 The German title is Die Entwicklang des Sozialismus von der Utopie zur 
Wissenschaft [The Development of Socialism from Utopia to Science]. This work 
was originally published as a series of articles in the Leipzig Vorwdrts in 
1877-78. It first appeared as a separate pamphlet (in French, translated by 
Lafargue) in Paris, 1880. 

2 This work of Engels, popularly known under the title of AniuDuhring, 
is one of the main sources of the study of Marxist theory. For the pamphlet 
entitled Socialism: Utopian and Scientific, Engels -took one chapter (the first) 
from the introduction to Anti-During and two chapters (the first and second) 
from Part III [Socialism) . — Ed. 

2 The Sozialdemokrat, the central organ of the German Social-Democratic 
Party, was published in Zurich, Switzerland, from 1879-88 and in London 
from 1889-90, since Social-Democratic newspapers and -books were forbidden 
in Germany during the period of the Antii-Socialist Law (1878-90). — Ed. 
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chapters to this purpose. was naturally in agreement with that 
and put my work at their disposal. 

It was, however, not originally written for immediate popular 
propaganda. How could what was in the first place a purely scien- 
tific work be suitable for that? What changes in form and content 
were required? 

So far as form Is concerned, , only the numerous foreign 
words could arouse doubts. But already Lassalle in his speeches 
and propaganda writings was not at all sparing of foreign words 
and to my knowledge there has been no complaint about it. 
Since that time our workers have read newspapers to a far 
greater extent and far more regularly and to that extent they 
have become thereby more familiar with foreign words. 1 have 
restricted myself to removing all unnecessary foreign words. 

In regard to those that were unavoidable 1 have refrained from 
adding so-called explanatory translations. The unavoidable for- 
eign words, dsually generally accepted scientificTcchnical expres- 
sions, would not have been unavoidable if they had been trans- 
latable. Translation, therefore, distorts the sense; it confuses in- 
stead of explaining. Oral information is of much more assist- 
ance. 

The contend on the other hand, I think I can asscnl, will cause 
German workers few difficulties. In general, only the third sec- 
tion is difficult, but far less so for workers, whose general con- 
ditions of life it concerns, than ifor the ‘‘educated’' bourgeois. In 
the many explanatory additions that I have made here, I have 
had in mind not so much the workers as “educated” readers; 
persons of the type of Deputy von Eynern,^ the Gcheimrat Hein- 
rich Von Syhel and other Treitschkes,^ being governed by the 
irresistible impulse to demonstrate again and again in black and 
white their frightful ignorance and their consequently compre- 
hensible colossal misconception of socialism. If Don Quixote lilts 
his lance at windmills, that is in accordance with his duly, his 
role; but it would be impossible for- us to permit Sancho Panza 
anything of the sort. 

Such readers will also be surprised that in a sketch of the 
history of the developmen't of socialism they should encounter 
the Kant-Laplace cosmogony, modern natural science and 


1 Von Eynern: a Bremen manufacturer who wrote a pamphlet against the 
Social-Democracy. — Ed, 

* Sybel and Treitschke: German bourgeois historians. — Ed. 
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Darwin, ciassical German philosophy and Hegel. But scientific 
socialism is indeed an essentially German product and could 
arise only in that nation whose classioal philosophy had kept 
alive the tradition of conscious dialectics: in Germany.^ The 
materialist conception of history and its special application to 
the modern class struggle between proletariat and bourgeoisie 
was only possible by means of dialectics. And if the schoolmas- 
ters of the German bourgeoisie have drowned the memory of the 
great German philosophers and of the dialectics pursued by them 
in a swamp of desolate eclecticism, so much so that we are com- 
pelled to appeal to modern natural science as a witness that dia- 
lectics proves itself in reality — we German Socialists are proud of 
the fact that we stem not only from Saint-Simon, Fourier and 
Owen, but also from Kant, Fichte and Hegel. 

' Frederick Engels 

London, September 21, 1882. 


PREFACE TO THE FOURTH GERMAN EDITION 

My assumption that the contents of this publication will 
present little difficulty to our German workers has proven cor- 
rect. At any rate, since March 1883, when it first appeared, three 
editions totaling 10,000 copies have been di.sposed of, and this 
under the operation of the now defunct Anti-Socialist Law — ^which 
again illustrates how impotent police bans against a movement like 
that of the modern proletariat are. 

Since the first edition various additional translations into for- 
eign languages have appeared: an Italian rendition by Pasqual 
Martignetti: II fSocialismo Utopico ed il Socialismo scientifico, 
Benvenuto 1883; a Russian one: Razvitie naucznago Socializma, 

^ “In Germany,” is a slip of the pen. It should read “among Germans.” 
For as indispensable, on the one hand, as German -dialectics were for the 
genesis of scientific socialism, as equally indispensable for it were the devel- 
oped economic and social conditions of England and France. The economic and 
political stage of -development of Germany, which at the beginning of the 
’forties was still more backward than today, could produce at the most cari- 
catures of socialism (see The Communist Manifesto, Section III, 1. c., German 
or ‘^True’^ Socialism). Only by the subjection of the economic and political con- 
ditions produced in England and France to German dialectical criticism could 
a real result be achieved. From this angle, therefore, scientific socialism is not 
an exclusively German, but just as much an international product. [Note by 
b\ Engels.] 
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Geneva 1884; a Danish one: Socialismens Udvikling Ira Uiopi til 
Videnskab, in Socialisk Bibliotek, I. Bind, Kjobenliavn 1885; a 
Spanish one: Socialismo ntopico y Socialismo cienlifico, Madrid 
1886, and a Dutch one: De Ontwikkeling van het Socialisme van 
Utopie tot Wetenschap, Haag 1886. 

The present edition has undergone various slight alterations; 
more important additions have been made in only two places- 
in the first chapter on .Saint-Simon, who was deal't with too 
briefly in comparison with Fourier and Owen, and towards the 
end of the third chapter on the new form of production, the 
''trusts,’' which meanwhile has become important. 

Frederick Engels 

London, May 12, 1891. 


FROM THE SPECIAL INTRODUCTION' TO THL: 
ENGLISH EDITION 
of 1892 


The present little book is, originally, a pari of a larger whole. 
About 1875, Dr. E. Duhring, privatdocent at Bc.'rlin Uiiiversily! 
suddenly and rather clamorously announced his convcu-sion lo 
socialism, and presented the German pul)iic not only with :oi 
elaborate socialist theory, (but also with a complete practical plan 
pr the reorganization of society. As a matter of course he fell 
foul of his predecessors; above all, he hotiourecl Marx bv pour- 
ing out upon him the full vials of his wrath. 

This took place about the time when the two .seclion.s of llic 
Socialist Party in Germany-Eisenachers and Lassallcans-had 
ju.st effected their fusion, and thus obtained not only an im- 
mense increase of .strength, but, what was more, the faculty of 
^ploying the whole of this strength against the common enemy, 
n -! Socialist Party m Germany was fast becoming a pojvei'. 
But to inake it a .power, the first condition was that the newlv- 
conquered unity should not be imperilled. And Dr. Diiliring 
openly proceeded to form aifound himself a sect, the nucleus 

f necessary to fake up 
the auntlet thrown down to us, and to fight out the struggle 
whether we liked it or not. 


^ Written by Engels in English.— Ed. 
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This, however, though it might not he an over-difiicult, was 
evidently a long-winded business. As is well known, we Germans 
are of a terribly ponderous Griindlichkeit, radical profundity or 
profound radicality, whatever you ,may like to call it. Whenever 
anyone of us expounds what he considers a new doctrine, he 
has first to elaborate it into an all-comprising system. He has to 
prove that both the first principles of logic and the fundamental 
laws of the universe had existed from all eternity for no other 
purpose than to ultimately lead to this newly-discovered, crowning 
theory. And Dr. Diihring, in this respect, was quite up to the 
national mark. Nothing less than a complete System of Phi- 
losophy , mental, moral, natural, and historical; a complete Sys- 
tem of Political Economy and Socialism; and, finally, a Critical 
History of PalMcal Economy — three big volumes in octavo, 
heavy extrinsically and intrinsically, three army-corps of argu- 
ments mobilized against all previous philosophers and econo- 
mists in general, and against Marx in particular — in fact, an at- 
tempt at a (Complete “revolution in science” — ^these were what 
I should have to tackle. J had to treat of all and every possible 
subject, from the concepts of time and space to bimetallism; 
from the eternity of matter and motion to the perishable nature 
of moral ideas; from Darwin’s natural selection to the education 
of youth in a future society. Anyhow, the systematic comprehen- 
siveness of my opponent gave me the opportunity of developing, 
in opposition to him, and in a more connected form than had 
previously been done, the views held by Marx and myself on 
this great variety of subjects. And that was the principal reason 
which made me undertake this otherwise ungrateful task. 

My reply was first published in a series of articles in the 
Leipzig Vorwdrts, the chief organ of the Socialist Party, and 
later on as ^ book: Herrit Eugen D.uhrinc/s Umwdlzimg der 
Wissenschaft [Mr. E. Diihring’s Revolution in Science), a second 
edition of which appeared in Zurich, 1886. 

At the request of my friend, Paul Lafargue, now represent- 
ative of Lille in the French Chamber of Deputies, I arranged 
three chapters of this book as a pamphlet, which he translated 
and published in 1880, under the title, Socialisme utopique et 
socialisme scierltifique. From this French text a Polish and a 
Spanish edition were prepared. In 1883, our German friends 
brought out the pamphlet in the original language. Italian, Rus- 
sian, Danish, Dutch and Rumanian translations, based upon the 
German text, have since been published. Thus, w;ith the present 
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English edition, this little book circQl3.tes in ten hingimges. 1 
am not aware 'that any other socialist work, not even our 
Communist Manifesto of 1848 or Marx’s Capital, has been so often 
translated. In Germany it has had four editions of about 20,000 
copies in all. 

The Appendix, “The Mark,”^ was written with the intention 
of spreading among the German Socialist Party some elementary 
knowledge of the history and development of landed property in 
Germany. This seemed all the more necessary at a time when 
the assimilation by that party of the working-people of the towns 
was in a fair way of completion, and when the agricultural labour- 
ers and peasants had to be taken in hand. This appendix has 
been included in the translation, as the original forms of tenure 
of land common to all Teutonic tribes, and the history of 
their decay, are even less known in England than in Germany. 
I have left the text as it stands in the original, without alluding 
to the hypothesis recently started by Maxim Kovalevsky, accord- 
ing to which the partition of the arable and meadow lands 
among the members of the Mark was preceded by their being 
cultivated for joint-account by a large patriarchal family commu- 
nity embracing several generations (as exemplified by the still 
existing South Slavonian Zadruga), and that the parlilion, later 
on, took place when the commun'ily had increased, so as lo be- 
come too unwieldy for joint-account management. Kovalevsky is 
probably quite right, but the matter is still sub judicc. 

The economic terms used in this work, as far as they are 
new, agree with those used in the English edition of Marx’s 
Capital. We call “production of commodities” that economic 
phase where articles are produced not only for the use of the 
producers, but also for purposes of exchange; that is, com- 
modities, not as use values. This phase extends from the fird 
beginnings of production for exchange down to our pre.scn! 
time; it attains its full development under capitalist production 
only, that is, under conditions where the capitalist, the owner 
of the means of production, employs, for wages, labourers, people 


^ The Appendix is omitted in this edition. It will be found in separate 
publications of Socialism: Utopian and Scientific. 

In “The Mark,” the name given to the ancient Germanic village commu- 
nity,. i^ngels briefly related the history of the German peasantry beginning with 
antiquity. In 1883 “The Mark” was published as a separate pamphlet (in 
German) entitled The German peasant. What was he? What h he? Mini 
could he be? — Ed. 
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deprived of all means of production except their own labour 
power, and pockets the excess of the selling price of the products 
over his outlay. We divide the history of industrial production 
since the«Middle Ages into three periods: 1) handicraft, small 
master craftsmen with a few journeymen and apprentices, where 
each labourer produces the complete article; 2) manufacture, 
where greater numbers of workmen, grouped in one large estab- 
lishment, produce the complete article on the principle of division 
of labour, each workman performing only one partial operation 
so that the product is complete only after having passed succes- 
sively through the hands of all; 3) modern industry, where the pro- 
duct is produced by machinery driven by power, and where the 
work of the labourer is limited to superintending and correcting 
the performances of the mechanical agent.^ 


1 The continuation of the English Introduction to the pamphlet, Socialism: 
Utopian and Scientific was published separately by Engels in the Neue Zeit 
in 1892-&3 under the title On HistoricaJ MaterialUm, See pp. 333-51 of this 
volnrne. — Ed. 
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Modern socialism is, in its content, primarily the product of 
the perception on the one hand of the class antagonisms existing 
in modern society, between possessors and non-possessors, capi- 
talists and wage workers; and on the other hand, of the anarchy 
ruling in production. In #ts theoretical form, however, it originally 
appears as a further and ostensibly more consistent extension oi 
the principles established by the great French enlighteners of the 
eighteenth century.^ Like every new theory, it had at fn-st to link 
itself on to the intellectual material which lay ready to its hand, 
however deep its roots lay in material-economic facts. 

The great men who in France were clearing the minds of men 
for the coming revolution themselves acted in an extremely revo- 
lutionary fashion. They recognized no external authority of any 
kind. Religion, conceptions of nature, society, political systems, 
everything was subjected to the most merciless criticism; every- 
thing had to justify its existence at the bar of reason or renounce 
all claim 'to existence. The reasoning intellect was applied to every- 
thing as the sole measure. It was the time when, as Hegel says, 
the world was stood upon its head;" first, in the sense that the 


1 The reference is to the representatives of the French bourgeoisie in the 
spheres of philosophy and science during the preparatory period of the 
French bourgeois revolution of 1789. — Ed. 

2 Hegers passage concerning the French Revolution is as follows: “The 
thought, the idea of right, asserted itself all at once, and against this the old 
framework of wrong could make no stand. In the thought -of right, there- 
fore, a constitution has now become established, and henceforth, everything is 
to be based on this foundation. Ever since the sun has been in the firmament 
and the planets have encircled it, it had never yet been witnessed that men 
should stand on their heads, that is on thought, and construct reality accord- 
ing to thought. It was Anaxagoras who first said that nous, reason, governs 
the world; now for the first time man arrived at recognizing that thought 
ought to govern spiritual reality. This wa.s then a glorious sunrise. All think- 
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human head and the principles arrived at by its thought claimed 
to be the basis of all human action and association; and then 
later on also in the wider sense, that the reality which was in 
contradiction with these principles was in fact turned upside down 
from top to bottom. All previous forms of society and government, 
all the old ideas handed down by tradition were flung into the 
lumher-room as irrafeonal; the world had hitherto allowed itself 
to be guided solely by prejudices; everything in the past deserved 
only pity and contempt. Now for the first time appeared the light 
of day, the kingdom of reason; henceforfe, superstition, injustice, 
privilege and oppression were to be superseded by eternal truth, 
eternal justice, equality grounded in nature and the inalienable 
rights of man. 

We know today that this kingdom of reason was nothing more 
than the idealized kingdom of the bourgeoisie; that eternal justice 
found its realization in bourgeois justice; that equality reduced it- 
self to bourgeois equality before the law; that bourgeois property 
was proclaimed as one of the most essential rights of man; and 
that the government of reason, the Social Contract of Rousseau, 
came into existence and could only come into existence as a bour- 
geois, democratic republic. No more than their predecessors could 
the great thinkers of the eighteenth century pass beyond the limits 
imposed on them by their own epoch. 

But side by side with the antagonism between the feudal nobil- 
ity and the bourgeoisie, appearing on the scene as the represent- 
ative of all the rest of society, was the general antagonism between 
the exploiters and the exploited, the rich idlers and the toiling 
poor. And it was precisely this circumstance that enabled the rep- 
resentatives of the bourgeoisie to put ‘themselves forward as the 
representatives not of a special class but of the whole of suffering 
humanity. Still more. From its origin The bourgeoisie had been 
afflicted with its antithesis: that capitalists cannot exist without 
wage workers, and in the same degree hs the mediaeval burgher 
of the guild developed into the modern bourgeois, so the guild 
journeyman and the day-labourer outside the guilds developed in- 


ing beings have joined in celebrating this epoch. A sublime emotion prevailed 
at that time, an enthusiasm of the intellect sent a thrill through the world, 
as if the reconciliation of the divine with the mundane had only now Been 
arrived at.'’ (Hegel: Philosophic der Geschichfe^ 1840, p. 535.) Is it not high 
time to put the Anti-Socialist Law into operation against such a public nuisance 
as the revolutionary doctrines of the whilom Professor Hegel? [Note by 
F. Engels.] 
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to the proletarian. And although, on the whole, the bourgeoisie 
in its struggle with the nobilify could claim to represent at the 
same time the interests of the different labouring classes of 
that period, yet in every great bourgeois movement there were 
independent outbursts of that class which was the more or less 
developed forerunner of the modern proletariat. For example, the 
Anabaptists and Thomas Miinzer in the period of the Reformation 
and Peasant War in Germany;^ the Levellers^ in the great English 
Revolution; in the great French Revolution, Babeiif.^ Alongside 
of these revolutionary armed uprisings of a class which was as yet 
immature, corresponding theoretical manifeslalions made their 
appearance; in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries*^ utopian 
portrayals of ideal social conditions; in the eighteenth century, 
direct communistic theories (Morelly and Mably). The demand 
for equality was no longer limited to political rights, but was ex- 
tended also to the social conditions of individuals; it was not 
merely class privileges that were to be abolished, but class dislinc- 
tions themselves. An ascetic communism, scorning all enjoyment 
of life and linked to Spartan conceptions, was the first form in 
which the new doctrine made its appearance. Then came the three 
great Utopians: Saint-Simon, with whom bourgeois tendencies still 
had a certain influence, side by side with proletarian; Fourier; 
and Owen, who, in the country where capitalist production was 
the most developed, and under the influence of the antagonisms 
begotten of this, worked out his schemes for the removal of class 
distinctions systematically and in direct relation to French ma- 
terialism. 

It is common to all three of these that they do not come for- 
ward as representatives of the interests of the proletariat which in 
the meantime history has brought into being. Like the philosoph- 
ers of the Enlightenment, they aim at the emancipation of all 
humanity at once, and not first of a definite class. Like them, they 
wish to establish the kingdom of reason and eternal justice; but 

1 The Reformation and the peasant wars in German}^ took place at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. For the Reformation see Engels, On tiisfor- 
ical Materialism, p. 333 of this volume. — Ed, 

2 Levellers: name applied to the urban and rural plebeian elements which 
advanced the most radical democratic demands during the Revolution of 
1648 (in England. — Ed. 

^ Frangois Noel Babeuf (1760-97): French revolutionist. A utopian commuir 
ist, he organized a “conspiracy of the equals,” upon the discovery of which he 
was executed. — Ed, 

^ Engels refers here to the works of the utopian socialists Thomas More 
(1478-1535) and Tommaso Companella (1568-1689).— Fd. 
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their kingdom is spheres apart from that of the French philosoph- 
ers. To them the bourgeois world based on the principles of these 
philosophers is also irrational and unjust, and therefore finds its 
way to the rubbish bin just as readily as feudalism and all earlier 
orders of society. If pure reason and justice have not hitherto 
ruled the world, this has been due only to the fact that men 

have not rightly understood them. What was lacking was just 

the individual man of genius, who has now arisen and has recog- 
nized the truth; the fact that he has now arisen, that the truth 
has been recognized precisely at this moment, is not an inevitable 
event, following of necessity in the chain of historical develop- 
ment, but a mere happy accident. He might just as well have 
been born five hundred years earlier, and would then have -saved 
humanity five hundred years of eiTor, strife and suffering. 

We saw how the French philosophers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, who paved the way for the revolution, appealed to reason 

as the sole judge of all that existed. A rational state, a rational 
society were to be established; everything that ran counter to 
eternal reason was to be relentlessly -set aside. We saw also that 
in reality this eternal reason was nothing else than the idealized 
intellect of the average burgher, just at that period developing into 
the bourgeois. When therefore the French Revolution had realized 
this rational society and this rational state, it became apparent 
that the new institutions, however rational in comparison with 
earlier conditions, proved by no means absolutely rational. The ra- 
tional state had suffered shipwreck. Rousseau’s Social Contract 
had found its realization in the Reign of Terror, from which the 
bourgeoisie, which had lost faith in its own political capacity, had 
sought refuge: first in the corruption of the Directorate, and ulti- 
mately in the protection afforded by the Napoleonic despotism. The 
promised eternal peace had changed to an endless war of con- 
quest. Rational society had fared no better. The antithesis between 
rich and poor, instead of being resolved in general well-being, 
had been sharpened by the abolition of the guild and other priv- 
ileges, which had bridged it over, and of the benevolent institu- 
tions of the church, which had mitigated its effects; the '‘freedom 
of property” from feudal fetters, now become a reality, turned 
out to he jTor the small bourgeois and small peasants the freedom 
of selling this small property, which was being crushed by the 
overpowering competition of big capital and big landed property, 
precisely to these great lords, and thus, for the small bourgeois 
and sTnall peasants, hecanre converted into freedom from prop- 
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erty; the impetuous growth of industry on a capitalist basis 
raised the poverty and suffering of the working masses to a con- 
dition of society’s existence. Cash payment became more and more, 
according to Carlyle’s expression, the sole nexus between man and 
man. The number of crimes increased from year to year. And if the 
feudal depravities, formerly shamelessly flaunting in the light of 
day, though not abolished, were yet temporarily forced into the 
background, on the other hand the bourgeois vices, until then in- 
dulged in only in privacy, now bloomed all the more luxuriantly, 
Trade developed more and more into swindling. The “fraternity” 
of the revolutionary motto was realized in the chicanery and envy 
of the competitive struggle. Corruption took the place of violent 
oppression, and money replaced the sword as the chief lever of 
social power. The “right of the first night” passed from the feudal 
lords to the bourgeois manufacturers. Prostitution assumed pro- 
portions hitherto unknown. Marriage itself remained, as before, 
the legally recognized form, the official cloak of prostitution, and 
was besides supplemented by widespread adullery. In n word, com- 
pared with the glowing promises of the prophets of the Enlight- 
enment, the social and political instilution.s established by the 
“victory of reason” proved to he bitterly disillusioning caricatures. 
The only thing still lacking was people to voice Ibis disillusion- 
ment, and these came with the turn of the century, lu 1802 
Saint-Simon’s Geneva Letters appeared; Fourier’s first work was 
published in 1808, although the groundwork of hi.s theory dated 
from 1799; on the first of January, 1800, Robert Owen took over 
the management of New Lanark. 

At this period, however, the capitalist mode of production, and 
with it the antagonism between bourgeoisie and proletariat, was 
as yet very undeveloped. Large-scale industry, which had only 
just arisen in England, was still unknown in France. But it is 
large-scale industry that on the one hand first develops the con- 
flicts which make a revolution in the mode of produclion, the 
abolition of its capitalist character, an ’ imperative necessity — con- 
flicts not only between the classes born of it, but also between the 
very productive forces and forms of exchange which it creates; 
and on the other hand it develops, precisely in these gigantic pro- 
ductive forces, the means through which these conflicts can be re- 
solved. If, therefore, about 1800, the conflicts arising from the 
new social order were only just beginning to develop, this is even 
more true of the means through which they were to be resolved. 
Though during the Reign of Terror the propertyless masses of 
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Paris had heen able to win the mastery for a moment, and thus, 
even against the bourgeoisie, to lead the bourgeois revolution to 
victory, they had only proved by doing so how impossible, in 
the long run, their rule was in the then existing conditions. The 
proletariat, then only just separating itself from these propertyless 
masses as the nucleus of a new class, as yet quite incapable of 
independent political action, appeared as an oppressed, suffering 
estate of society, to which, in its incapacity to help itself, help 
could at most be brought from outside, from above. 

This historical situation also dominated the founders of social- 
ism. To the immature stage of capitalist production and the 
immature class position, immature theories corresponded. The 
solution of social problems, a solution which still lay hidden in 
the undeveloped economic conditions, was to be produced out of 
their heads. Society presented nothing but abuses; it was the 
task of cogitating reason to remove them. What was required 
was to discover a new and more perfect social order, and to im- 
pose this on society from without, by propaganda and, where pos- 
sible, by the example of model experiments. These new social 
systems were from the outset doomed to be utopias; the more 
their details were elaborated, the more they necessarily receded 
into pure fantasy. 

This once established, we shall not dwell a moment longer on 
this aspect, now belonging wholly to the past. We can leave it 
to literary retailers to puzzle their brains solemnly over these 
fantasies, which today are only diverting, and to prove the super- 
iority of their own insipid mode of thought over such ‘‘absurdity.” 
We, on the contrary, delight in the inspired ideas and germs of 
ideas which everywhere emerge through their covering of fantasy, 
and to which those philistines are blind. 

Saint-Simon was a son of the Great French Revolution, at the 
outbreak of which he was not yet thirty. The revolution was the 
victory of the third estate, i.c., of the great masses of the nation. 
working in production and in trade, over the hitherto privileged 
idle estates, the nobles and the priests. But victory of the third 
estate soon revealed itself as exclusively the victory of a small 
part of this estate, as the conquest of political power by the socially 
nrivileged section of it, the propertied bourgeoisie. And this bour- 
geoisie had certainly developed rapidly even during the revolution, 
partly by speculation in the lands of the nobility and of the 
Church, confiscated and afterwards sold, and partly by frauds 
upon th^ nation by means of arnry contracts. It was the doxnina- 
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tion of these swindlers that, under the iDirecloniic, brought Franco 
and the Revolution to the verge of ruin, and thus gave Napoleon 
the pretext for his coup d'etat. Hence, in Saint-Simon’s mind the 
antagonism between the third estate and the privileged estates 
took the form of an antagonism between ‘‘workers” and “idlers.” 
The idlers were not merely the old privileged persons, but also 
all who, without taking any part in production or distribution, 
lived on their unearned incomes [Rcnten], And the “workers” 
were not only the wage workers, hut also tlie manufaclurors, the 
merchants, the bankers. That the idlers had lost \hv capacity for 
intellectual leadership and political supremacy had been proved, 
and was finally settled by the revolution. That tlie non-possessing 
classes had not this capacity seemed to Saint-Simon proved by the 
experiences of the Reign of Terror. Then, who was to lead and 
command? According to Saint-Simon, science and induslry, both 
united by a new religious bond, destined to restore that unity of 
religious ideas which had been lost since the lime of the Refor- 
mation — a necessarily mystic and rigidly hierarchic “new Chris- 
tianity.” But science, that was the scholars; and iiuluslry, that 
was, in the first place, the active bourgeois, manufaclma'rs, mer- 
chants, bankers. These bourgeois were, true enough, su|>i)f>se{i to 
transform themselves into a kind of public officials, of social 
trustees; but they were nevertheless lo hold, compared with the 
workers, a commanding and economically privileged p<'»sition. The 
bankers especially were assigned the mission of regulating the 
whole of social production by the regulation of credit. This con- 
ception was in exact keeping with a time in which modern indus- 
hy in France and, with it, the chasm between bourgeoisie and 
proletariat, was only just coming into existence. But wind Saint- 
Simon especially lays stress upon is this: what interests him first, 
and above all other things, is the lot of the class that is the most 
numerous and the most poor (“/a classe la plus nombreuse et la 
plus pauvre"). 

In his Geneva Letters, Saint-Simon already laid down the 
principle that “all men should work.” When he wrote these let- 
ters he already knew that the Reign of Terror was the reign of 
the propertyless masses. “See,” he tells them, “what happened in 
France when your comrades were masters there; they created 
famine.” But to conceive the French Revolution as a class war, 
and, at that, not merely one between nobility and bourgeoisie, but 
between nobility, bourgeoisie and the ppc^perfyless masses was, in- 
deed, in the year 1802, a discovery of genius, Tn 1810 be de- 
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dared that politics was the science of production, and predicted 
the complete absorption of politics in economics. And if the re- 
cognition that economic conditions are the basis of political insti- 
tutions here shows itself only in embryo, nevertheless the trans- 
formation of political government over men into the administra- 
tion of things and the direction of production processes — that is, 
the ‘‘abolition of the state’’ about which so much noise has re- 
cently been made everywhere — ^is already clearly stated. With 
equal superiority over his contemporaries, in 1814, immediately 
after the entry of the Allies into Paris, and again in 1815, during 
the Hundred Days’ War, he proclaimed the alliance of France 
with England, and in the second line, of these two countries with 
Germany, as the sole guarantee of the prosperous development 
and the peace of Europe. To preachi to the French in 1815 an 
alliance with the victors of Waterloo certainly required in equal 
measure courage and historical foresight. 

If in Saint-Simon we find the breadth of view of a genius, 
thanks to which almost .all the ideas of later socialists which are 
not strictly economic are contained in his works in embryo, in 
Fourier we find a critique of existing social conditions, which, 
typically French in its wit, is none the less penetrating. Fourier 
takes the bourgeoisie at its word — ^both its enthusiastic prophets 
before the revolution and its interested sycophants after it. He 
mercilessly lays bare the material and moral poverty of the bour- 
geois world, contrasting it both with the glittering promises, made 
by the earlier philosophers of the Enlightenment, of a society 
only ruled by reason, of a civilization wdiich would yield universal 
happiness, of the illimitable perfectibility of man, and with the 
highly-coloured phraseology of his contemporary bourgeois ideol- 
ogists, showing how everywhere the most pitiable reality corres- 
ponds to the most fine-sounding phrase, tod overwhelming with 
his mordant satire this hopeless fiasco of phrases. Fourier is not 
only a critic; his irrepressible gaiety makes him a satirist, and indeed 
one of the greatest satirists of all time. He depicts with the touch 
of a master, and at the same time in a most diverting way, the 
speculative swindles which flourished on the decline of the revo- 
lution, and also the shopkeeping outlook which was characteristic 
of the French merchants of that period. His criticism of the 
bourgeois form of relations between the sexes, and of the position 
of woman in bourgeois society, is even more masterly. He was 
the first to declare that in a given society the degree of emanci- 
pation of women is the natural measure of the general emancipa- 
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tion. But it is in his conception of the history of society that 
Fourier appears at his greatest. He divides its whole past course into 
four stages of development: savagery, barbarism, the patriarchate, 
civilization, the last of which coincides with what is now called 
bourgeois society and, therefore, with the social order introduced 
since the sixteenth century; and he shows '‘that the civilized stage 
raises every vice, practised by barbarism in a simple way, to a 
complex, ambiguous, hypocritical mode of existence"; that civiliza- 
tion moves in a “vicious circle,” in contradictions which it con- 
stantly reproduces but is never able to overcome, so that it con- 
stantly attains the opposite of what it wants or pretends tliat it 
wants to achieve. So that, for example, “in civilization, poverty 
springs from superabundance itself.’' Fourier, as we see, handles 
dialectics in the same masterly way as his contemporary liegel. 
With the same use of dialectics he brings out the fact, in oppo- 
sition to the talk about the illimitable perfectibility of man. that 
each historical phase has its ascending but also its descending 
curve, and applies this conception also to the future of the whole 
human race. As Kant introduced into natural science llie ultimate 
destiuiction of the earth, so Fourier introduced into historical 
thought the ultimate extinction of humanity. 

While in France the hurricane of the revolution swept through 
the land, in England a quieter, but no less mighty, revolutioniz- 
ing process was going on. Steam and the new loolmaking machin- 
ery were transforming manufacture into modern large-scale 
industry, and thereby revolutionizing the whole basis of bour- 
geois society. The sluggish mai'ch of development in the man- 
ufacturing period changed to a real period of storm and stress 
in production. The division of society into big capitalists and 
propertyless proletarians was taking place with cvcr-increasing 
rapidity; and between these two classes, instead of the former 
stable middle class, there was now an unstable mass of artisans 
and small shopkeepers leading a precarious existence — the most 
fluctuating section of 'the population. The new mode of produc- 
tion was still only at the beginning of its ascending curve; it was 
still the normal, proper, in existing conditions the sole possible 
mode of production. But even at that time it was producing cry- 
ing social abuses: the crowding together of a homeless population 
in the worst quarters of great cities — ^the rupture of all tradition- 
al bonds based on descent, of patriarchal subordination, of the 
family — excessive labour, especially of women and children, on 
an appalling scale — widespread demoralization of the working 
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class, suddenly hurled into completely new conditions, from the 
countryside into the town, from agriculture into industry, from 
stable conditions of life into uncertain and daily varying condi- 
tions. Then a twenty-nine-year-old manufacturer appeared on the 
scene as a reformer, a man of almost sublimel}’- childlike simplic- 
ity of character and at the same time a horn leader of men such 
as is rarely seen. Robert Owen had adopted the teaching of the 
materialist philosophers of the Enlightenment that man’s char- 
acter is the product on the one hand of his hereditary constitu- 
tion, and on. the other, of his environment during his lifetime, 
and particularly during the period of his development. In the 
industrial revolution most of his class saw only confusion and 
chaos, enabling them to fish in troubled waters and get rich 
quickly. He saw in it the opportunity to put his favourite theory 
into practice, and thereby to bring order out of chaos. He had 
already tried it out with success in Manchester, as manager of 
a factory with over five hundred workers; from 1800 to 1829 he 
directed the great .cotton-spinning mill of New Lanark in Scot- 
land, as managing partner, along the same lines but with greater 
freedom of action and with a success which won him European 
fame. He transformed a population which rose gradually to 2,500 
persons, and was originally composed of the most diverse and 
for the most part greatly demoralized elements, into an abso- 
lutely model colony, in which drunkenness, police, magistrates, law- 
suits, poor law institutions and any need of charity were things 
unknown. And, in fact, he did so simply by placing the people 
in conditions more worthy of human beings, and especially by 
having the rising ‘generation carefully brought up. 'He was the 
inventor of infant schools, and first introduced them here. From 
two years of age the children came to school, where they enjoyed 
themselves so much that they could hardly be got home again. 
While his competitors worked their people thirteen to fourteen 
hours a day, in New Lanark only ten and a half hours were 
worked. When a cotton crisis made a four months’ stoppage ne- 
cessary full wages were paid to the idle workei*s. And with all 
tins the concern had more than doubled its value and to the end 
brought in substantial profits to the proprietors. 

But for all that Owen was not content. The existence which 
he had contrived for his workers fell far short in his eyes of 
being worthy of human beings; ‘The people were my slaves”; the 
relatively favourable conditions in which he had set them were 
still far from allowing them an all-round and rational develop- 
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uient of character and mind, and much less a free exercise of 
their faculties. “And yet, the working part of this population of 
2,500 persons was daily producing as much real wealth for society 
as, less than half a century before, it would have required the 
woi-king part of a population of 600,000 to create. I a.sked myself; 
what became of the difference between the wealth consumed by 
2,500 persons and that which would have been consumed by 
600,000?”^ The answer was clear. It had been used to pay the 
owners of the concern five percent interest on their invested capi- 
tal and in addition a profit of more than f 300,000 sterling. And 
what was true of New Lanark held good in still greater mca.surc 
of all the factories in England. “If this new wealth had not been 
created by machineiy, . . . the wars . . .in opposition to Napoleon, and 
to support the aristocratic principles of society, could not have 
been maintained. And yet this new power was the creation of the 
working classes.”- To them, therefore, also belonged the fruits. 
To Owen, the new mighty productive forces, which until then had 
served only for the enrichment of individuals and the enslave- 
ment of the masses, offered the basis for a reconstruction of 
society, and were destined, as the common property of all, to 
work only for the common welfare of all. 

The Owenite communism arose in Ibis purely Inishios.s way, 
as the result, so to speak, of commercial calculalion. It I'elained 
- this practical character throughout. Thus in 1823 Owen put for- 
ward a scheme to end the distress in Ireland by means of com- 
munist colonies; attached to the scheme were comprehensive 
estimates of the initial costs, the annual expenditure and the re- 
venue which could be expected. Thus, too, in bis definite plan 
for the future the technical elaboration of details, including ground 
plan, front elevation and bird’s eye view, shows such practical 
knowledge that, once the Owenite method of social reforms is 
accepted, there is little to be said against the actual detailed arrange- 
ments even from the standpoint of an expert. 

His advance to communism was the turning point in Owen’s 
life. As long as he merely played the part of a philanthropist he 
had reaped nothing but wealth, applause, honour and glory. He 
was the most popular man in Europe. Not only those of his own 
^ ■ 

1 From The Revolution in Mind and Practice, p. 21, a memorial addressed 
to all the ‘'Red republicans, communists and socialists of Europ-e,’" and sent 
to the provisional government of France, 1848, and also “to Queen Victoria 
and her responsible advisers.” [Note by F. Engels,] 

2 Ibid., p. 22.— Ed. 
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Glass, but statesmen and princes listened to him with approval. 
But when he came forward with his communist theories, the 
situation was entirely changed. There were three great obstacles 
which above all seemed to him to block the path to social re- 
form: private property, religion and marriage in its present 
form. He knew what confronted him if he attacked them: com- 
plete outlawry from official society and the loss of his whole 
social position. But he did not let anything hold him back from 
attacking them regardless of the consequences, and what he had 
foreseen came to pass. Banished from official society, banned by 
the press, impoverished by the failure of communist experiments 
in America in which he sacrificed his whole fortune, he turned 
directly to the working class and worked among them for an- 
other thirty years. All social movements, all real advances made 
in England in the interest of the working class were associated 
with Owen’s name. Thus in 1819, after five years’ effort, he se- 
cured the passage of the first law limiting the labour of women 
and children in the factories. He presided at the first Congress at 
which the trade unions of all England united in a single great 
trades association.^ As transition measures to the complete com- 
munist organization of society he introduced on the one hand 
co-operative societies (both consumers’ and producers’) , which 
have since at least given practical proof that it is very well 
possible to dispense with both merchants and manufacturers; and 
on the other hand labour bazaars, institutions for the exchange 
of the products of labour by means of labour-notes with the labour- 
hour as unit. These institutions were necessarily doomed to failure, 
but they completely anticipated the Proudhon exchange bank of a 
much later period, and only differed from it in that they did not 
represent the panacea for all social ills, but only the first step 
towards a far more radical transformation of society. 

The mode of outlook of the Utopians for a long time gov- 
erned the socialist conceptions of the nineteenth century and in 
part still governs them. Until quite recently it received the 
homage of all French and English socialists, and the earlier 
German communism, including Weitling, also belongs to it. To 
all these, socialism is the expression of absolute truth, reason 
and justice and needs only to he discovered to conquer the world 


i The Great National Consolidated Trades Union, founded in 1834, was 
the first attempt to create a united national organization of English trade unions. 
The organization was dissolved at the end of 1834. — Ed. 
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by virtue of its own power; as absolute truth is independent of 
time and space and of the historical development of man, it is 
a mere accident when and where it is discovered. At the same 
timp absolute truth, reason and justice are different for the found- 
er of each different school; and as each one's special brand 
of absolute truth, reason and justice is in turn conditioned by 
his subjective understanding, his conditions of existence, the 
measure of his knowledge and intellectual training, so the only 
solution possible in this conflict of absolute truths is that they 
should grind each other down. And nothing could come of this 
but a kind of eclectic, average socialism, such as in fact domi- 
nates the minds of most socialist workers in France and England 
up to the present time; a mixture, admitting of the most manifold 
shades, of such of the critical observations, economic doctrines 
and delineations of future society made by the various founders 
of sects as excite the least opposition; a mixture which is the 
more easily produced the more its individual constituents have 
the sharp edges of precision rubbed off in the stream of debate, 
as pebbles are rounded in a brook. In order to main* a science 
of socialism it had first to be placed upon a real basis. 

II 

Meanwhile, along with and after the French philosophy of the 
eighteenth century, the newer German pliilosophy had arisen, ter- 
minating in Hegel. Its greatest merit was the re-adoption of dia- 
lectics as the highest form of thinking. The old Greek philosophers 
were all natural-born dialecticians, and Aristotle, the most encyclo- 
paedic intellect of them, had even already analysed the most essen- 
tial forms of dialectic thought. The newer philosophy, on the other 
hand, although it too included brilliant exponents of dialectics 
{e.g., Descartes and Spinoza), had become, especially under Eng- 
lish influence, more and more rigidly fixed in the so-called meta- 
physical mode of reasoning, by which also the French of the 
eighteenth century, at all events in their special philosophical 
works, were almost exclusively dominated. But outside philosophy 
in the restricted sense, the French were nevertheless able to pro- 
duce masterpieces of dialectic; we need 0013- recall Rameau’s 
Nephew by Diderot and Discourse on the Origin of Inequality 
Among Men by Rousseau. We give here, in brief, the essential 
character of these two modes of thought. 
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W hen we rcilect on nature or the history of mankind or our 
own intellectual activity, there first presents itself to us the picture 
of an endless maze of relations and interactions in which nothing re- 
mains wdiat, where and as it was, but everything moves, changes, 
comes into being and passes out of existence. We see, therefore, at 
first the picture as a whole, in which the details are still kept more or 
less in the background; we pay more attention to the motion, the 
transitions, the interconnections than to what it is that moves, changes 
or is interconnected. This primitive, naive, yet intrinsically correct 
conception of the world was that of ancient Greek philosophy, and 
was first clearly formulated by Heraclitus; everything is and also is 
not, for everything is in flax^ is constantly changing, constantly com- 
ing into being and passing away. But this conception, correctly as it 
covers the general character of the picture of phenomena as a 
whole, is yet inadequate to explain the details of which this total 
picture is composed; and so long as we do not understand these, 
we also have no clear idea of the picture as a whole. In order to 
understand these details, we must detach them from their natural 
or historical connections, and examine each one separately as to 
its nature, its special causes and effects, etc. This is primarily the 
task of natural science and historical research — ^branches of science 
which the Greeks of the classical period, on very good grounds, 
relegated to a merely subordinate position, because they had first 
of all to collect materials for these sciences to work upon. A 
certain amount of natural and historical material must be collect- 
ed before there can be any critical analysis, comparison or arrange- 
ment in classes, orders and species. The beginnings of the 
exact investigation of nature were therefore first developed by 
the Greeks of the Alexandrian period,^ and later on, in the Middle 
x\ges, were further developed by the Arabs. Real natural science, 
however, dates only from the second half of the fifteenth century, 
and from then on it has advanced with constantly increasing rap- 
idity. The analysis of nature into its individual parts, the group- 
ing of the different natural processes and natural objects in de- 
finite classes, the study of the internal anatomy of organic bodies 

1 The Alexandrian period of the development of science comprises the 
period extending from the third century B.C. to the sixth century A.D. It 
derives its name from the town of Alexandria in Egypt, which was one of the 
most important centres of international economic connections at that time. 
In the Alexandrian period, Ihe exact sciences and natural sciences, such as 
mathematics (Euclid and Archimedes), geography, astronomy, anatomy, 
physiology, etc., attained considerable development. — Ed. 
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in their manilold forms — these were the fuudanienlai conditions 
of the gigantic strides in our knowledge of naliire whicli have 
been made during the last four hundred years. But this method 
of investigation has also left us as a legacy the habit of observing 
natural objects and natural processes in their isolation, detached 
from the whole vast interconnection of things; and therefore not 
in their motion, but in their repose; not as essentially changing, 
but as fixed constants; not in their life, Imt in llieir death. And 
when, as was the case with Bacon and Locke, this way oi look- 
ing at things was transferred from natural scienct‘ to philosophy, 
it produced the specific narrow-mindedness of Iasi century, llie 
metaphysical mode of thought. 

To the metaphysician, things and their menial images, ideas, 
are isolated, to be considered one after the other, apart from each 
other, rigid, fixed objects of investigation given once for all. He 
thinks in absolutely unmediated antitheses. HLs communication is: 
‘‘Yea, Yea; Nay, Nay;” for whatsoever is more than lliese comelh 
of evil. For him a thing either exists, or it do(’s not exist; it is 
equally impossible for a thing to be ilseli’ and at the sa3)ie time 
something else. Positive and negative absolulely exclude one an- 
other; cause and effect stand in an equally rigid antithesis one to 
the other. At first sight this mode of I bought s(H?n)s to us (‘xlrtane- 
ly plausible, because it is the mode of thought of so-called sound 
common sense. But sound common sense, respeclal)]e fcdlow that 
he is within the homely precincts of his own four walls, has most 
wonderful adventures as soon as he ventures out into the wide 
world of scientific research. Here the metaphysical mode of out- 
look, justifiable and even necessary as it is in domains whose 
extent varies according to the nature of the object under investi- 
gation, nevertheless always, sooner or later, reaches a limit ])eyond 
which it becomes one-sided, limited, abstract, and loses its way in 
insoluble contradictions. And this is so because in considering in- 
dividual things it loses sight of their connections; in contemplat- 
ing their existence it forgets their coming into being and passing 
away; in looking at them at rest it leaves their motion out of 
account; because it cannot see the wood for the trees. For every- 
day purposes we know, for example, and can say with certainty 
whether an animal is alive or not; but when we look more closely 
we find that this is often an extremely complex question, as jurists 
know very well. They have cudgelled their brains in vain to dis- 
cover some rational limit beyond which the killing of a child in 
its mother’s womb is murder; and it is equally impossible to de- 
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termine the moment of death, as physiology has established that 
death is not a sudden, instantaneous event, but a very protracted 
process. In the same way every organic being is at each moment 
the same and not the same; at each moment it is assimilating 
matter drawn from without, and excreting other matter; at each 
moment cells of its body are dying and new ones are being 

formed; in fact, within a longer or shorter period the matter of 

its body is completely renewed and is replaced by other atoms 
of matter, so that every organic being 'is at all times itself and 
yet something other than itself. Closer investigation also shows 
us that the two poles of an antithesis, like positive and negative, 
are just as inseparable from each other as they are opposed, 
and that despite all their opposition they mutually penetrate each 
other. It is just the same with cause and effect; these are con- 
ceptions which only have validity as such in their application to 

a particular case, but when we consider the particular case in its 
general connection with the world as a whole they merge and dis- 
solve in the conception of universal interaction, in which causes 
and effects are constantly changing places, and what is now or 
here an effect becomes there or then a cause, and vice versa. 

None of these processes and methods of thought fit into the 
frame of metaphysical thinking. But for dialectics, which grasps 
things and their conceptual images essentially in their intercon- 
nection, in their concatenation, their motion, their coming into and 
passing out of existence, such processes as those mentioned above 
are so many corroborations of its own method of treatment. Nature 
is the test of dialectics and it must be said for modern natural 
science that it has furnished extremely rich and daily increasing 
materials for this test, and has thus proved that in the last analy- 
sis nature’s process is dialectical and not metaphysical, that it 
does not move in an eternally uniform and constantly repeated 
circle but passes through a real history. Here prime mciilion should 
be made of Darwin, who dealt a severe blow to the metaphysical 
conception of nature by proving that the organic world of today, 
plants and animals, and consequently man too, is all a product of 
a process of development that has been in progress for millions 
of years. But the natural scien lists who have learnt to think dia- 
lectically are still few and far between, and hence the conflict be- 
tween the discoveries made and the old traditional mode of thought 
is the explanation of the boundless confusion which now reigns 
in theoretical natural science and reduces both teachers and stu- 
dents, writers and readers, to despair. 
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An exact represent a lion of the universe, oi iis evolution and 
that of mankind, as well as of the reflection of this evolution in 
the human mind, can therefore only be built up in a dialectical 
way, taking constantly into account the general actions and reac- 
tions of becoming and ceasing to be, of progressive of retrogres- 
sive changes. And it was along this line that the more recent 
German philosophy worked from the first. Kant began his career 
by resolving the stable solar system of Newton and its eternal 
permanence — after the famous initial impulse had once been given 
— ^into a historical process: the formation of the sun and of ail 
the planets out of a rotating nebulous mass. Together with this 
he already drew the conclusion that given this origin of the solar 
system, its ultimate doom followed of necessity. Half a century 
later his views were given a mathematical basis by Laplace, and 
another fifty years later the spectroscope proved tiie existence in 
cosmic space of such incandescent masses of fgas in various stages 
of condensation. 

This newer German philosophy terminated in the Hegelian 
system, in which for the first time — and this is its great merit — 
the whoie natural, historical and spiritual world was presented as 
a process, that is, as in conslant motion, cliange, Iransfornialion 
and development; and the attempt was made to show the inicrnal 
interconnections in this motion and development. From this stand- 
point the history of mankind no longer appeared as a wild wlfirl 
of senseless deeds of violence, all equally condemnable belbrc the 
judgment seat of the now matured philosophic reason, and best 
forgotten as quickly as possible, but as the process of develop- 
ment of humanity itself. It now became the task of thought to 
foflow the gradual stages of this process through all its devious 
ways, and to trace out the inner regularities running througli all 
its apparently fortuitous phenomena. 

That the Hegelian system did not accomplish the task it set 
itself is here immaterial. Its epoch-making service was that it 
propounded it. It is indeed a task which no individual will ever 
be able to accomplish. Although Hegel was — with Saint-Simon — the 
most encyclopaedic mind of his time, yet he was limited, in the 
first place, by the necessarily restricted compass of his own knowl- 
edge, and, secondly, by the similarly restricted scope and depth 
of the knowledge and ideas of his age. But there was also a third 
factor. Hegel was an idealist, that is to say, the thoughts within 
his mind were to him not the more or less abstract images of 
real things and processes, but on the contrary, things and their 
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development were to him only the images made real of the 'Idea” 
existing somehow or other already before the world existed. This 
mode of thought placed everything on its head, and completely 
reversed the real connections of things in the world. And though 
Hegel’s brilliant mind correctly grasped many individual intercon- 
nections, yet, for the reasons just given, there is also much that in 
point of detail necessarily turned out botched, artificial, laboured, in 
a word, wrong. The Hegelian system as such was a colossal miscar- 
riage — but it was the last of its kind. It suffered, in fact, from an 
internal and insoluble contradiction. On the one hand, its basic 
assumption was the historical outlook that human history is a process 
of evolution, which by its very nature cannot find intellectual finality 
in the discovery of any so-called absolute truth; but on the other 
hand, it laid claim to being the very essence of precisely this abso- 
lute truth. A system of natural and historical knowledge which is 
all-embracing and final for all time is in contradiction to the funda- 
mental laws of dialectical thinking; which, however, far from 
excluding, on the contrary includes, the idea that the systematic 
knowledge of the entire external universe can make giant strides 
from generation to generation. 

The realization of the complete inversion of previous German 
idealism led necessarily to materialism, but, it must be noted, not 
to the simply metaphysical, exclusively mechanical materialism 
of the eighteenth century. Instead of the simple and naively rev- 
olutionary rejection of all previous history, modern materialism 
sees history as the process of the evolution of humanity, and its 
own task as the discovery of the laws of motion of this pro- 
cess. The conception was prevalent among the French of the 
eighteenth century, and still continued with Hegel, that nature was 
a whole moving in narrow circles and remaining immutable, with 
eternal celestial bodies, as Newton taught, and with unalterable spe- 
cies of organic beings, as Linnaeus taught. In opposition to this con- 
ception, modern materialism embraces the more recent advances 
of natural science, according to which nature also has its history 
in time, the celestial bodies, like the organic species which under 
favourable circumstances people them, coming into being and pass- 
ing away, and the recurrent cycles, in so far as they are in any 
way admissible, assuming infinitely vaster dimensions. In both 
cases modern materialism is essentially dialectical, and no longer 
needs any philosophy standing above the other sciences. As soon 
as each separate science is required to get clarity as to its posi- 
tion in the great totality of things and of our knowledge of things, 
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a special science dealing with this totality is superfluous. What 
still independently, survives of all former philosophy is the science 
of thought and its laws— formal logic and dialectics. Everything 
else is merged in the positive science of nature and history. 

While, however, the revolution in the conception of nature 
could only proceed to the extent that research furnished the cor- 
responding positive materials of knowledge, already much earlier 
certain historical facts had occurred which led to a decisive 
change in the conception of history. In 1831 the first working- 
class rising had taken place in Lyons; between 1838 and 1812 the 
first national workers’ movement, that of the Englisli Chartists,^ 
reached its height. The class struggle between proletariat and bour- 
geoisie came to the front in the history of the most advanced 
European countries, in proportion to the development there, on 
the one hand, of large-scale industry, and on the other, of the 
newly-won political domination of the bourgeoisie. Facts more 
and more forcibly stamped as lies the teachings of bourgeois 
economics as to the identity of the interests of capital and labour, 
as to the universal harmony and universal prosperity that free 
competition brings. All these things could no longer be ignored, 
any more than the French and English socialism wbicli was 
their theoretical, even though extremely imperfect, expression. But 
the old idealist conception of history, which was not yet dis- 
placed, knew nothing of class struggles based on material inter- 
ests, in fact knew nothing at all of material interests; production 
and all economic relations appeared in it only as incidental, sub- 
ordinate elements in the ‘"history of civilization.” 

The new facts made imperative a new examination of all past 
history, and then it was seen that all past history, with the ex- 
ception of primitive conditions, was the history of class struggles, 
that these classes of society warring upon each other are always 
products of the relations of production and exchange, in a word, 
of the economic relations of their time; that therefore the econom- 
ic structure of society always forms the real basis from which, 
in the last analysis, is to be explained the whole superstructure of 
legal and political institutions, as well as of the religious, philo- 
sophical and other conceptions of each historical period. Hegel 

1 The Chartist movement in England embraced the vast majority of the 
English working class and constituted the first independent political rnovement 
of the proletariat. It received its nam <5 from the “Charter,” a petition which 
the workers laid before parliament in 1839, containing their chief de- 
mands,-^Ed 
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had freed; the conception of history from metaphysics; he had 
made it dialectical — ^but his conception of history was essentially 
idealistic. Now idealism was driven from its last refuge, the con- 
ception of history; now a materialist conception of history was pro- 
pounded, and the way found . to explain man’s conseiousness by 
his being, instead of, as heretofore, his being by his consciousness. 

Henceforward socialism no longer appeared as the accidental 
discovery of this or that brilliant mind, but as the necessary out- 
come of the struggle between two historically developed classes — 
the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. Its task was no longer to 
manufacture a system of society as perfect as possible, but to in- 
vestigate the historical economic process from which these classes 
and their antagonism had of necessity sprung and to discover in 
the economic position thus created the means for solving the 
conflict. But the socialism of earlier days was just as incompatible 
with this materialist conception of history as French materialism’s 
conception of nature was with dialectics and modern natural 
science. It is true that the earlier socialism criticized the existing 
capitalist mode of production and its consequences, but it could 
not explain them, and so also could not get the mastery over 
them; it could only simply reject them as evil. The more violently 
it denounced the exploitation of the working class, which was 
inseparable from it, the less was it in a position to state clearly 
wherein this exploitation consists and how it arises. But what 
had to be done was to show the capitalist mode of production on 
the one hand in its historical interconnection and as a necessity for 
a definite historical period, and therefore also the necessity of its 
doom; and on the other hand also to lay bare its essential char- 
acter, which was still hidden. This was done by the revelation 
of surplus value. It was shown that the appropriation of unpaid 
labour is the basic form of the capitalist mode of production and 
of the exploitation of the worker effected through it; that even if 
the capitalist buys the labour power of his labourer at its full 
value as a commodity on the market, he yet extracts more value 
from it than he paid for; and that in the ultimate analysis 
this surplus value forms that sum of value from which is heaped 
up the constantly increasing mass of capital in the hands of the 
possessing classes. The process both of capitalist production and 
of the production of capital was explained. 

These two great discoveries, the materialist conception of his- 
tory and the revelation of the secret of capitalist production by 
means of surplus value, we owe to Marx. With these discoveries 
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socialism became a science, which had in the first place to be 
developed in all its details and interconnections. 


Ill 

The materialist conception of history starts from the principle 
that production, and with production the exchange of its products, 
is the basis of every social order; that in every society which has 
appeared in history the distribution of the products, and with it 
the division of society into classes or estates, is determined by 
what is produced and how it is produced, and how the product 
is exchanged. According to this conception, the ultimate causes of 
all social changes and political revolutions are to be sought, not 
in the minds of men, in their increasing insight into eternal truth 
and justice, but in changes in the mode of production and ex- 
change; they are to be sought not in the philosophy but in the 
economics of the epoch concerned. The growing realization that 
existing social institutions are irrational and unjust, that reason 
has become nonsense and good deeds a scourge, is only a sign 
that changes have been taking place quietly in the methods of 
production and forms of exchange, with which the social order, 
cut to fit previous economic conditions, is no longer in accord. 
This also implies that the means through which the abuses that 
have been revealed can be got rid of must likewise be present, 
in more or less developed form, in the altered relations of production. 
These means are not to be invented by the mind, but discovered by 
means of the mind in the existing material facts of production. 

Where then, on this basis, does modern socialism stand? 

The existing social order, as is now fairly generally admitted, 
is the creation of the present ruling class, tlie bourgeoisie. The 
mode of production peculiar to the bourgeoisie — called, since 
Marx, the capitalist mode of production — ^was incompatible with 
the local privileges and the privileges of estate as well as with the 
reciprocal personal ties of the feudal system; the bourgeoisie 
shattered the feudal system, and on its ruins established the bour- 
geois social order, the realm of free competition, freedom of 
movement, equal rights for commodity owners, and all the other 
bourgeois glories. The capitalist mode of production could now 
develop freely. From the time when steam and the new tool-mak- 
ing machinery had begun to transform the former manufacture 
into large-scale industry, the productive forces evolved under hour- 
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geois direction developed at a pace that was previously unknown 
and to an unprecedented degree. But just as manufacture, and the 
handicraft industry which had been further developed under its 
influence, had previously come into conflict with the feudal fet- 
ters of the guilds, so large-scale industry, as it develops more fully, 
comes into conflict with the barriers within which the capitalist 
mode of production holds it confined. The new forces of production 
have already outgrown the bourgeois form of using them; and this 
conflict between productive forces and mode of production is 
not a conflict which has arisen in men’s heads, as for example 
the conflict between original sin and divine justice; but it exists 
in fact, objectively, outside of us, independently of the will or 
purpose even of the men who brought it about. Modern socialism 
is nothing but the reflex in thought of this actual conflict, its 
ideal reflection in the minds first of the class which is directly 
suffering under it — the working class. 

.Now in what does this conflict consist? 

Previous to capitalist production, that is to say, in the Middle 
Ages, small-scale production was general, on the basis of the 
private ownership by the workers of their means of production; 
the agricultural industry of the small peasant, freeman or serf, 
and the handicraft industry of the towns. The instruments of 
labour — land, agricultural implements, the workshop and tools — 
were the instruments of labour of individuals, intended only for 
individual use, and therefore necessarily pimy, dwarfish, restrict- 
ed, But just because of this they belonged, as a rule, to the pro- 
ducer himself. To concentrate and enlarge these scattered, limited 
means of production, to transform them into the mighty levers 
of production of the present day, was precisely the historic role 
of the capitalist mode of production and of its representative, the 
bourgeoisie. In Part IV of Capital^ Marx gives a detailed account 
of how, since the fifteenth century, the latter accomplished this 
historically through the three stages of simple co-operation, man- 
ufacture and large-scale industry. But, as Marx also points out, 
the bourgeoisie was unable to transform those limited means of 
production into mighty productive forces except by transforming 
them from individual means of production into social means of 


^ Engels refers here to Vol. I of Capital, which in part IV (Chap. XIII 
and XIV) traces the history of the development of production from small 
handicrafts to large-scale industry. Marx also deals briefly with this course 
of evolution in Chap. XXXII. This chapter is reproduced in the present volume. 
See p. 285.— M. 
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production, which could be used only by a body of men as a whole. 
The spinning-wheel, the hand-loom and the blacksmith’s ham- 
mer were replaced by the spinning machine, the mechanical loom 
and the steam-hammer; and the factory, making the co-operation 
of hundreds and thousands of workers necessary, took the place 
of the individual workroom. And, like the means of production, 
production itself changed from a series of individual operations 
into a series of social acts, and the products from the products 
of individuals into social products. The yarn, the cloth, and the 
metal goods, which now came from the factory were the common 
product of many workers through whose hands it had to pass 
successively before it was ready. No individual can say of such 
products: I made it, that is my product. 

However, where the spontaneous division of labour gradually 
arisen planlessly within society is the basic form of production, 
it imprints upon the products the form of coinmoditles, the mutual 
exchange, purchase and sale of which enables the individual pro- 
ducers to satisfy their manifold needs. And this was the case dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. The peasant, for example, sold agricultural 
products to the artisan and purchased from him in exchange the 
products of his craft. Into this society of individual producers, 
producers of commodities, tlie new mode of production ilirust 
itself, setting up, in the midst of the spontaneous, planless division 
of labour which then existed Ihrouglioul society, the planned 
division of labour or/ganized in ihe individual iaciory; alongside 
of individual production social production mud(3 its apj)earance. 
The products of both were sold on the same market, and conse- 
quently at prices which were at least approximately the same. 
But the planned organization was slroiigcr than the spontaneous 
division of labour; the factories in which labour was socially 
organized produced their commodities more cheaply lhau the 
separate small producers. Individual production succumbed on one 
field after another; social pi’oduction rovolulionized Ihe whole 
former mode of production. But this, its revolutionary character, 
was so little understood that, on the contrary, it was introduced 
as a means of stimulating and promoting the production of com- 
modities, In its origin, it was directly linked with certain levers 
of commodity production and exchange which were already in 
existence; merchants’ capital, liandicraft, wage labour. Inasmuch 
as it itself came into being as a new form of commodity produc- 
tion, the forms of appropriation characteristic of commodity pro- 
duction remained in full force also for it. 
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In commodity production as it had developed in the Middle 
Ages, the question could never arise of who should be the owner 
of the product of labour. The individual producer had produced 
it, as a rule, from raw material which belonged to him and was 
often produced by himself, with his own instruments of labour, 
and by his own manual labour or that of his family. There was 
no need whatever for the product to be appropriated by him; it 
belonged to him as an absolute matter of course. His ownership 
of the product was therefore based upon his own labour. Even 
where outside help was used, it was as a rule subsidiary, and in 
many cases received other compensation in addition to wages: the 
guild apprentice and journeyman worked less for the sake ot 
their board and wages than to train themselves to become master 
craftsmen. Then came the concentration of the means of produc- 
tion in large workshops and manufactories, their transformation 
into means of production that were in fact social. But the social 
means of production and the social products were treated as if 
they were still, as they had been before, the means of production 
and the products of individuals. Hitherto, the owner of the instru- 
ments of labour had appropriated the product because it was as 
a rule his own product, the auxiliary labour of other persons being 
the exception; now, the owner of the instruments of labour con- 
tinued to appropriate the product, although it was no longer his 
product, but exclusively the product of the labour of others. Thus 
the products, now socially produced, were not appropriated by 
those who had really set the means of production in motion aim 
really produced the products, but by the capitalists. Means of 
production and production itself have in essence become social. 
But they are subjected to a form of appropriation which has as 
its presupposition private production by individuals, with each 
individual owning his own product and bringing it onto the mar- 
ket. The mode of production is subjected to this form of appro- 
priation, although it removes the presupposition on which the 
latter is based. ^ In this contradiction, which gives the new mode 

1 There is no need here to explain that although the form of appropriation 
remains the same, the character of the appropriation is revolutionized by the 
process described above to no less a degree than production. My appropriation 
of my own product and my appropriation of another person’s product are 
certainly two very different forms of appropriation. It may be noted in passing 
that wage labour, in which the whole capitalist mode of production is already 
present in embryo form, is a very old institution; in sporadic and scattered form 
it occurred alongside of slavery for centuries. But the germ could only develop 
into the capitalist mode of production when the necessary historical conditions 
had come into existence. [Note by F. Engels.] 
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of production its capitalist character, the whole contUct of todav; 
h already present in germ. The more the new mode of producHon, 
gained the ascendancy on all decisive fields of production and iu 
all countries of decisive economic importance, supplanting individ- 
ual production except for insignificant relics, the more glaring 
necessarily became the incompatibility of social production with 
capitalist appropriation. 

The first capitalists found, as we have said, the form of wage 
labour already in existence; but wage labour as the exception^ as 
an auxiliary occupation, as a supplementary, as a transitory phase. 
The agricultural labourer who occasionally went to work as a 
day labourer had a few acres of his own land, from which if 
need he he could get his livelihood. The regulations of the guilds 
ensured that the journeyman of today became the master-crafts- 
man of tomorrow. But as soon as the means of production had 
become social and were concentrated in the hands of capilalistv, 
this situation changed. Both the means of production and the 
products of the small, individual producer lost more and more 
of their value; there was nothing left for him to do but to go to 
the capitalist and work for wages. Wage labour, hitherto an ex- 
ception and supplemental, became the rule and the basic form of 
ail production; hitherto an auxiliary occupation, it now becano 
the labourer's exclusive activity. The occasional wage worker }>; - 
came the wage worker for life. The number of life-long wage 
workers was also increased to a colossal extent by the simul- 
taneous collapse of the feudal system, the dispersal of the retain- 
ers of the feudal lords, the eviction of peasants from their 
homesteads, etc. The separation between the means of production 
concentrated in the hands of the capitalists, on the one side, and 
the producers now possessing nothing but their labour power, on 
the other, was accomplished. The contradiction between social 
production and capitalist appropriation became manifest as the 
antagonism between proletariat and bourgeoisie. 

We have seen that the capitalist mode of production thrust 
itself into a society of commodity producers, individual producers, 
whose social interconnection resulted from the ‘exchange of their 
products. But every society based on commodity production has 
the peculiarity that in it the producers have lost control of their 
own social relationships. Each produces for himself, with the 
means of production which happen to be at his disposal and in 
order to satisfy his individual needs through the medium of ex- 
change. No one knows how much of the article he produces is 
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coming onto the market, or how much demand there is for it; 
no one knows whether his individual product will meet a real 
need, whether he will cover his costs or even be able to sell it at 
all. Anarchy reigns in social production. But commodity produc- 
tion, like all other forms of production, has its own peculiar 
laws, which are inherent in and inseparable from it; and these 
laws assert themselves in spite of anarchy, in and through anarchy. 
These laws are manifested in the sole form of social interconnec- 
tion which continues to exist, in exchange, and enforce themselves 
on the individual producers as compulsory laws of competition. 
At first, therefore, they are unknown even to these producers, and 
have to be discovered by them gradually, only through long ex- 
perience. They assert themselves, therefore, without the producers 
and against the producers, as the natural laws of their form of 
production, working blindly. The product dominates the producers. 

In mediseval society, especially in the earlier centuries, produc- 
tion was essentially for the producer’s own use; for the most part 
its aim was to satisfy only the needs of the producer and his 
family. Where, as in the countryside, personal relations of de- 
pendence existed, it also contributed towards satisfying the needs 
of the feudal lord. No exchange was involved, and consequently 
the products did not assume the character of commodities. The 
peasant family produced almost everything it required — utensils 
and clothing as well as food. It was only when it succeeded in 
producing a surplus beyond its own needs and the payments in 
kind due to the feudal lord — it was only at this stage that it also 
produced commodities; these surplus products, thrown into social 
exchange, offered for sale, became commodities. The town artisans, 
it is true, had to produce for exchange from the very beginning. 
But even they supplied the greatest part of their own needs them- 
selves; they had gardens and small fields; they sent their cattle 
out into the communal woodland, which also provided them with 
timber and firewood; the women spun flax, wool, etc. Production 
for the purpose of exchange, the production of commodities, was 
only just coming into being. Hence, restricted exchange, restricted 
market, stable mode of production, local isolation from the out- 
side world, and local unity within: the Mark^ in the countryside, 
the guild in the town. 

With the extension of commodity production, however, and 
especially with the emergence of the capitalist mode of produc- 


^ See p. 148, note 1 of this volume. — Ed. 
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tion, the laws of commodity production, previously latent, 
began to operate more openly and more potently. The old bonds 
were loosened, the old dividing barriers broken through, the pro- 
ducers more and more transformed into independent, isolated com- 
modity producers. The anarchy of social production became ob- 
vious, and was carried to further and further extremes. But the 
chief means by which the capitalist mode of production accen- 
tuated this anarchy in social production was the direct oppo- 
site of anarchy: the increasing organization of production on a 
social basis in each individual productive establishment. This was 
the lever with which it pul an end to the former peaceful stabil- 
ity. In whatever branch of industry it was introduced, it could 
suffer no older method of production to e.xist alongside it; where 
it laid hold of a handicraft, that handicraft was wiped Out. 
The field of labour became a field of battle. The great geograph- 
ical discoveries and the colonization which followed on them 
multiplied markets and hastened on the transformation of liandi- 
craft into manufacture. The struggle broke out not only between 
the individual local producers; the local struggles developed into 
national struggles, the trade wars of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries.^ Finally, large-scale indiislry and the creation of 
the world market have made the struggle universal, and at the 
same time given it an unparalleled intensity, iklween individual 
capitalists, as between whole industries and whole countries, ad- 
vantages in natural or artificial conditions of production decide 
life or death. The vanquished are relentlessly cast aside. It is the 
Darwinian struggle for individual existence, transferred from 
nature to society with intensified fury. The standpoint of the ani- 
mal in nature appears as the last word in human development. The 
contradiction between social production and capitalist appropria- 
tion now presents itself as the antithesis between the organization 
of production in the individual factory and the anarchy of pro- 
duction in society as a whole. 

The capitalist mode of production moves in these two forms 
of manifestation of the contradiction immanent in it because of its 
origin, describes, without hope of escape, that '‘vicious circle” which 
Fourier long ago discovered in it. But what Fourier in his day 


^ The trade wars of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were waged 
between Portugal, Spain, Holland, France and England for control of the 
trade with India and America, and the exploitation of these two areas as 
colonies. — Ed. 
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was as yet unable to see is that this circle is gradually narrow- 
ing; that the motion is rather in the form of a spiral and must 
come to an end, like the motion of the planets, by collision with the 
centre. It is the driving force of the social anarchy of production 
which transforms the immense majority of men more and more 
into proletarians, and it is in turn the proletarian masses who 
will ultimately put an end to the anarchy of production. It is the 
driving force of the social anarchy of production which trans- 
forms the infinite perfectibility of the machine in large-scale in- 
dustry into a compulsory commandment for each individual in- 
dustrial capitalist to make his machinery more and more perfects 
under penalty of ruin. But the perfecting of machinery means 
rendering human labour superfluous. If the introduction and in- 
crease of machinery meant the displacement of millions of hand 
workers by a few machine workers, the improvement of ma- 
chinery means the displacement of larger and larger numbers of 
machine workers themselves, and ultimately the creation of a 
mass of available wage workers exceeding the average require- 
ments of capital for labour — a complete industrial reserve army, 
as I called it as long ago as 1845^ — a reserve available at periods 
when industry works at high pressure, but thrown out onto the 
streets by the crash inevitably following the boom, at all times a 
leaden weight on the feet of the working class in their fight for 
existence against capital, a regulator to keep wages down to the low 
level which suits the needs of capital. Thus it comes about that 
machinery, to use Marx’s phrase, becomes the most powerful 
weapon in the war of capital against the working class, that the 
instruments of labour constantly tear the means of subsistence 
out of the hands of the labourer, that the very product of the 
labourer is turned into an instrument for his subjection. Thus it 
comes about that the economizing of the instruments of labour 
becomes from the outset a simultaneous and absolutely reckless 
waste of labour power and robbery of the normal conditions 
necessary for the labour function; that machinery, “the most 
powerful instrument for shortening labour time, becomes the most 
unfailing means for placing every moment of the labourer’s time 
and that of his family at the disposal of the capitalist for the pur- 
pose of expanding the value of his capital.”- Thus it comes about 


1 The Condition of the Working Class in England, p. 109 (German edition). 
[Note by F, Engels.], English ed., London 1926, p. 85. — Ed. 

2 Capital, Vol. I, p. 406.--Ed. 
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that the excessive labour of some becomes the necessary condition 
for the lack of employment of others, and that large-scale indus- 
try, which hxmts all over the world for new consumers, restricts 
the consumption of the masses at home to a starvation minimmn 
and thereby undermines its own internal market. “The law, 
finally, that always equilibrates the relative surplus population, or 
industrial reserve army, to the extent and energy of accumulation, 
tliis law rivets the labourer to capital more firmly than the wedges 
of Vulcan did Prometheus to the rock. It establishes an accumulation 
of misery, corresponding with accumulation of capital. Accumulation 
of wealth at one pole is, therefore, at the same time accumulation 
of misery, agony of toil, slavery, ignorance, brutality, mental degra- 
dation, at the opposite pole, z.c., on the side of the class that produces 
its own product in the form of capital.” ^ And to expect any other 
distribution of the products from the capitalist mode of production 
is like expecting the electrodes of a battery, while they are in contact 
with the battery, not to decompose water, not to develop oxygen 
at the positive pole and hydrogen at the negative. 

We have seen how the perfectibility of modern machinery, 
pushed to an extreme point, is transformed, through the medium 
of the anarchy of production in society, into a compulsory coin^ 
mandment for the individual Industrial capitalist constantly to im- 
prove his machinery, constantly to increase its productive power. 
The mere actual possibility of extending his field of production is 
transformed for him into a similar compulsory commandment. 
The enormous expanding power of large-scale industry, compared 
with which the expanding power of gases is mere child’s play, 
now appears to us as a need for both qualitative and quantitative 
expansion that laughs at all counteracting pressure. Such counter- 
acting pressure comes from consumption, sale, markets for the 
products of large-scale industry. But the capacity of the market 
to expand, both extensively and intensively, is controlled primarily 
by qmte other and far less effective laws. The expansion of the 
market cannot keep pace with the expansion of production. The 
collision becomes inevitable, and as it can yield no solution so 
long as it does not burst the capitalist mode of production itself, 
it becomes periodic. Capitalist production brings into being a new 
“vicious circle.” 

And in fact, since 1825, when the first general crisis broke out, 
the whole industrial and commercial world, the production and ex- 


1 Ibid., p. 661.— Ed . . 
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change of all civilized peoples and of their more or less barbarian 
appendants, have been dislocated practically once in every ten 
years. Trade comes to a standstill, the markets are glutted, the 
products lie in great masses, unsaleable, ready money disappears, 
credit vanishes, the factories are idle, the working masses go short 
of the means of subsistence because they have produced too much 
of them. Bankruptcy follows upon bankruptcy, forced sale upon 
forced sale. The stagnation lasts for years, both productive forces 
and products are squandered and destroyed on a large scale, until 
the accumulated masses of commodities are at last disposed of at 
a more or less considerable depreciation, until production and ex- 
change gradually begin to move again. By degrees the pace quick- 
ens; it becomes a trot; the industrial trot passes into a gallop, 
and the gallop in turn passes into the mad onrush of a complete 
industrial, commercial, credit and speculative steeplechase, only to 
land again in the end, after the most breakneck jumps — in the ditch 
of a crash. And so on again and again. We have now experienced 
it fully five times since 1825, and at this moment (1877) we are 
experiencing it for the sixth time. And the character of these crises 
is so clearly marked that Fourier hit them all off when he described 
the first as a crise plethorique^ a crisis of superabundance. 

In these crises, the contradiction between social production and 
capitalist appropriation comes to a violent explosion., The circulation 
of commodities is for the moment reduced to nothing; the means 
of circulation, money, becomes an obstacle to circulation; all the 
laws of commodity production and commodity circulation are turned 
upside down. The economic collision has reached its culminating 
point: the mode of production rebels against the mode of exchange. 
The fact that the social organization of production within the 
factory has developed to the point at which it has become incom- 
patible with the anarchy of production in society which exists 
alongside it and above it — this fact is made palpable to the capi- 
talists themselves by the violent concentration of capitals which 
takes place during crises through the ruin of many big and even 
more small capitalists. The whole mechanism of the capitalist 
mode of production breaks down under the pressure of the pro- 
ductive forces which it itself created. It is no longer able to trans- 
form the whole of this mass of means of production into capital; 
they lie idle, and for this very reason the industrial reserve army 
must also lie idle. Means of production, means of subsistence, 
available labourers, all the elements of production and of general 
wealth are there in abundance. But “abundance becomes the 


12 * 
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source of distress and want (I'oiuiei), because it is precisely 
abundance that prevents the conversion of t lie means of proda^ 
tion and subsistence into capital. For in capitalist society the 
means of production cannot begin to 1 unction unless they have 
first been converted into capital, into inean.s for the exploitatioi 
Qp iiunian labour power. The necessity tor the means of produc. 
tion and subsistence to take on Hu- form of capital stands like a 
ghost between them ami the workers. It alone prevents the com. 
ing together of the material ami {lersonal levers of production; ii 
alone forbids the means of production to function, the workers 
to work and to live. Thus on the one hand the capitalist modt 
of production stands convicted of its own incapacity any longer 
to control these productive forces. And on tlic other hand thesi 
productive forces thcniselve.s press forward with increasing forct 
to put an end to the contrarlictioii, to rid tticm.sclves of their char- 
acter as capital, to the actual recoynitiou of their character as sociel 
productive forces. 

It is this counterpressure of the productive forces, in their mighty 
upgrowth, against their ciiaractcr as c:\pitul, increasingly compel- 
ling the recognition of their .social character-, which forces the cap- 
italist class itself more and more lo treat them a.s social produc- 
tive forces, as far a.s this is at all possible within the frame 
work of capitalist relations, both the period of industrial boom, 
with its unlimited credit intlation, and tlu: crash itself, through the 
collapse of great capitali.st establishment.s, urge forward towards 
that form of the socialization of huge masses of means of pro- 
duction which we find in the various kinds of joint-stock compa- 
nies. Many of these means of production and communication are 
from the outset so colo.s.sal that, like the railways, they exclude 
all other forms of capitalist exploitation. At a certain stage of 
development even this form no longer suffices; the large-scale 
producers in one and the same branch of industry in a country 
unite in a “trust,” a union for the purpose of regulating produc- 
tion. They determine the total amount to he produced, parcel il 
out among themselves and thus enforce the selling price fixed be- 
forehand. But since .such trusts a.s .soon as business becomes bad 
usually go to pieces, they for this very reason compel a still more 
concentrated socialization : The whole branch of industry is con- 
verted into one great joint-stock company; internal competition 
§ives place to the internal monopoly of this one company, as hap- 
p^ed as early as 1890 with F.nglish alkali produclion, which is now, 
after the fusion of all the forty-eight large works, carried on by 
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a single company, under xmiform control, with a capital of 
120,000,000 marks. 

In the trusts, freedom of competition changes into its opposite 
—into monopoly,^ the planless production of capitalist society 
capitulates before the planned production of the invading social- 
ist society. Certainly this is still at first to the benefit and advan- 
tage of the capitalists. But in this case the exploitation becomes so 
palpable that it must break down. No nation would put up with 
production conducted by trusts, with such a barefaced exploita- 
tion of the community by a small band of coupon-clippers. 

In one way or another, with trusts or without, the official 
representative of capitalist society, the state, is finally constrained to 
take over the management of production.^ This necessity of conver- 
sion into state property makes itself evident first in the big institu- 
tions for communication: the postal service, telegraphs and railways. 

If the crises revealed the incapacity of the bourgeoisie any 
longer to control the modern productive forces, the conversion of 
the great organizations for production and communication into 
joint-stock companies, trusts and state property shows that for 


1 Monopolies, as Lenin, in developing the doctrine of Marxism, pointed 
out, const:tute the principal characteristic feature of imperialism, as the highest 
stage of capitalism. 

“Imperialism emerged as the development and direct continuation of the 
fundamental attributes of capitalism in general. But capitalism only became 
capitalist imperialism at a definite and very high stage of its development, when 
certain of its fundamental attributes began to be transformed into their 
opposites, when the features of a period of transition from capitalism to a 
higher social and economic system began to take shape and reveal themselves 
all along the line. Economically, the main thing in this process is the substitu- 
tion of capitahst monopolies for capitalist free competition. Free competition is 
the fundamental atlribute of capitalism, and of commodity production generally. 
Monopoly is exactly the opposite of free competition; but we have seen the 
latter being transformed into monopoly before our eyes, creating large-scale 
industry and eliminating small industry, replacing large-scale industry by still 
larger-scale industry, finally leading to such a concentration of produc- 
tion and capital that monopoly has been and is the result: cartels, syndicates 
and trusts, and merging \yith them, the capital of a dozen or so banks manip- 
ulating thousands of millions. At the same time monopoly, which has grown 
out of free competition, docs not abolish the latter, but exists over it an*d 
alongside of it, and thereby gives rise to a number of very acute, intense antag- 
onisms, friction and conflicts.” (Lenin, Selected Works, Two-Vol. ed., Vol. I, 
“Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism,” p. 708.)~EcZ. 

2 I say is constrained to. For it is only when the means of production 
or communication have acfuallij outgrown management by share companies, 
and therefore their transfer to the state has become inevitable from an 
economic standpoint— it is only then that this transfer to the state, even when 
carried out bv the state of today, represents an economic advance, the attain- 
ment of another preliminary step towards the taking over of all productive 
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source of distress and want” (Fourier), because it is precisely 
abundance that prevents the conversion of the means of produc- 
tion and subsistence into capital. For in capitalist society the 
means of production cannot begin to function unless they have 
first been converted into capital, into means for the exploitation 
of human labour power. The necessity for the means of produc- 
tion and subsistence to take on the form of capital stands like a 
ghost between them and the workers. It alone prevents the com- 
ing together of the material and personal levers of production; it 
alone forbids the means of production to function, the workers 
to work and to live. Thus on the one hand the capitalist mode 
of production stands convicted of its own incapacity any longer 
to control these productive forces. And on the other hand these 
productive forces themselves press forward with increasing force 
to put an end to the contradiction, to rid themselves of their char- 
acter as capital, to the actual recognition of their character as social 
productive forces. 

It is this counterpressure of the productive forces, in their mighty 
upgrowth, against their character as capital, increasingly compel- 
ling the recognition of their social character, which forces the cap- 
italist class itself more and more to treat them as social produc- 
tive forces, as far as this is at all possible within the frame- 
work of capitalist relations. Both the period of industrial boom, 
with its unlimited credit inflation, and the crash itself, through the 
collapse of great capitalist establishments, urge forward towards 
that form of the socialization of huge masses of means of pro- 
duction which we find in the various kinds of joint-stock compa- 
nies. Many of these means of production and communication are 
from the outset so colossal that, like the railways, they exclude 
all other forms of capitalist exploitation. At a certain stage of 
development even this form no longer suffices; the large-scale 
producers in one and the same branch of industry in a country 
unite in a ‘Trust,” a union for the purpose of regulating produc- 
tion. They determine the total amount to be produced, parcel it 
out among themselves and thus enforce the selling price fixed be- 
forehand. But since such trusts as soon as business becomes bad 
usually go to pieces, they for this very reason compel a still more 
concentrated socialization: The whole branch of industry is con- 
verted into one great joint-stock company; internal competition 
gives place to the internal monopoly of this one company, as hap- 
pened as early as 1890 with English alkali production, which is now, 
after the fusion of all the forty-eight large works, carried on by 
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a single company, under uniform control, with a capital of 
120,000,000 marks. 

In the trusts, freedom of competition changes into its opposite 
— ^into monopoly,^ the planless production of capitalist society 
capitulates before the planned production of the invading social- 
ist society. Certainly this is still at first to the benefit and advan- 
tage of the capitalists. But in this case the exploitation becomes so 
palpable that it must break down. No nation would put up with 
production conducted by trusts, with such a barefaced exploita- 
tion of the community by a small band of coupon-clippers. 

In one way or another, with trusts or without, the official 
representative of capitalist society, the state, is finally constrained to 
take over the management of production.^ This necessity of conver- 
sion into state property makes itself evident first in the big institu- 
tions for communication: the postal service, telegraphs and railways. 

If the crises revealed the incapacity of the bourgeoisie any 
longer to control the modern productive forces, the conversion of 
the great organizations for production and communication into 
joint-stock companies, trusts and state property shows that for 


1 Monopolies, as Lenin, in developing the doctrine of Marxism, pointed 
out, constitute the principal characteristic feature of imperialism, as the highest 
stage of capitalism. 

“Imperialism emerged as the development and direct continuation of the 
fundamental attributes of capitalism in general. But capitalism only became 
capitalist imperialism at a definite and very high stage of its development, when 
certain of its fundamental attributes began to be transformed into their 
opposites, when the features of a period of transition from capitalism to a 
higher social and economic system began to take shape and reveal themselves 
all along the line. Economically, the main thing in this process is the substitu- 
tion of capitalist monopolies for capitalist free competition. Free competition is 
the fundamental atlribule of capitalism, and of commodity production generally. 
Monopoly is exactly the opposite of free competition; but we have seen the 
latter being transformed into monopoly before our eyes, creating large-scale 
industry and eliminating small industry, replacing large-scale industry by still 
larger-scale industry, finally leading to such a concentration of produc- 
tion and capital that monopoly has been and is the result: cartels, syndicates 
and trusts, and merging with them, the capital of a dozen or so banks manip- 
ulating thousands of millions- At the same time monopoly, which has grown 
out of free competition, docs not abolish the latter, but exists over it an^d 
alongside of it, and thereby gives rise to a number of very acute, intense antag- 
onisms, friction and conflicts.” (Lenin, Selected Works, Two-Vol. ed., Vol. I, 
“Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism,” p. 708.) — Ed. 

2 I say is constrained to. For it is only when the means of production 
or communication have actually outgrown management by share companies, 
and therefore their transfer to the state has become inevitable from an 
economic standpoint — it is only then that this transfer to the state, even when 
carried out bv the state of today, represents an economic advance, the attain- 
ment of another preliminary step towards the taking over of all productive 
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this purpose the bourgeoisie can be dispensed with. All the social 
functions of the capitalist are now carried out by salaried em- 
ployees. The capitalist has no longer any social activity save the 
pocketing of revenues, the clipping of coupons and gambling on the 
Stock Exchange, where the different capitalists fleece each other 
of their capital. Just as at first the capitalist mode of production 
displaced the workers, so now it displaces the capitalists, relegat- 
ing them, just as it did the workers, to the superfluous population, 
even if in the first instance not to the industrial reserve army. 

But neither conversion into joint-stock companies and trusts, nor 
conversion into state property deprives the productive forces of 
their character as capital. In the case of joint-stock companies 
and trusts this is obvious. And the modern state, too, is only the 
organization with which bourgeois society provides itself in order 
to maintain the general external conditions of the capitalist mode 
of production against encroachments either by the workers or by 
individual capitalists. The modern state, whatever its form, is an 
essentially capitalist machine; it is the state of the capitalists, the 
ideal aggregate capitalist. The more productive forces it takes 
over, the more does it become a real aggregate capitalist^ the 
more citizens does it exploit. The workers remain wage earners, 
proletarians. The capitalist relationship is not abolished; it is 
rather pushed to an extreme. But at this extreme it changes radi- 
cally. State ownership of the productive forces is not the solution 
of the conflict, but it contains within itself the formal means, the 
key to the solution. 

This solution can only consist in the recognition in practice of 
the social nature of the modern productive forces, in bringing, 

forces by society itself. Recently, however, since Bismarck became keen on state 
ownership, a certain spurious socialism has made its appearance — here and there 
even degenerating into a kind of flunkeyism — which declares that all taking 
over by the state, even the Bismarckian kind, is in itself socialistic. If, however, 
the taking over of the tobacco trade by the state were socialistic, Napoleon 
and Metternich would rank among the founders of Socialism. If the Belgian 
state, for quite ordinary political and financial reasons, constructed its own 
main railway lines; if Bismarck, without any economic compulsion, made the 
ihain railway lines in Prussia state property, simply in order to be better able to 
organize and use them for war, to train the railway officials as the government’s 
voting cattle, and especially to secure a new source of revenue independent 
of parliamentary votes, such actions were in no sense socialist measures, 
whether direct or indirect, conscious or unconscious. Otherwise, the Royal* Mari- 
time Company, the Royal Porcelain Manufacture, and even the regimental 
tailors in the army would be socialist institutions, or even, as was seriously 
proposed by a sly dog in the ’thirties, during the reign of Frederick William 
III, the taking over by the state of the — ^brothels. [Note by F. Engels.] 
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therefore, the mode of production, appropriation and exchange into 
accord with the social character of the means of production. And 
this can only be brought about by society, openly and without 
circuity, taking possession of the productive forces, which have 
outgrown all control other than that of society itself. Thereby the 
social character of the means of production and of the products — 
which today operates against the producers themselves, period- 
ically breaking through the mode of production and exchange and 
enforcing itself only as a blindly operating law of nature, vio- 
lently and destructively — is quite consciously asserted by the pro- 
ducers, and is transformed from a cause of disorder and periodic 
collapse into the most powerful lever of production itself. 

The forces operating in society work exactly like the forces 
operating in nature: blindly, violently, destructively, so long as we 
do not understand them and fail to take them into account. But 
when once we have come to know them and understood how they 
work, their direction and their effects, the gradual subjection of 
them to our will and the use of them for the attainment of our 
aims depend entirely upon ourselves. And this is especially true 
of the mighty productive forces of the present day. So long as 
we obstinately refuse to understand their nature and their char- 
acter — and the capitalist mode of production and its defenders set 
themselves against any such attempt — these forces operate in 
spite of us, against us, dominate us, as we have shown in detail. 
But once their nature is grasped, in the hands of the producers 
working in association they can be transformed from demonia- 
cal masters into willing servants. This is the difference between 
the destructive force of electricity in the lightning of a thunder- 
storm and the tamed electricity of the telegraph and the arc-light; 
the difference between a conflagration and fire in the service of 
man. Such treatment of today’s productive forces in accordance 
with their nature, now become known at last, opens the way to 
the replacement of the anarchy of social production by a socially 
planned regulation of production in accordance with the needs 
both of society as a whole and of each individual. The capitalist 
mode of appropriation, in which the product enslaves first the 
producer, and then also the appropriator, will thereby be replaced 
by the mode of appropriation of the product based on the na- 
ture of the modern means of production themselves: on the one 
hand direct social appropriation as a means to the maintenance 
and extension of production, and on the other hand direct indi- 
vidual appropriation as a means to life and pleasure. 
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By transforming the great majority of the population more and 
more into proletarians, the capitalist mode of production brings 
into being the force which, under penalty of its own destruction, 
is compelled to carry out this revolution. By driving more and 
more towards the conversion of the vast socialized means of pro- 
duction into state property, it itself points the way for the carry- 
ing through of this revolution. The proletariat seizes the state 
power and transforms the means of production in the first instance 
into state property. But in doing this, it puts an end to itself as 
proletariat, it puts an end to all class dilTerences and class 
antagonisms; it puts an end also to the state as state. Former so- 
ciety, moving in class antagonisms, had need of the state, that is, 
an organization of the exploiting class at each period for the main- 
tenance of its external conditions of production; that is, therefore, 
mainly for the forcible holding down of the exploited class in the 
conditions of oppression (slavery, villeinage or serfdom, wage la- 
bour) determined by the existing mode of production. The state was 
the official representative of society as a whole, its summation in a 
visible corporation; but it was this only in so far as it was the state 
of that class which itself, in its epoch, represented society as a 
whole: in ancient limes, the state of the slave-owning citizens; in 
the Middle Ages, of the feudal nobility; in our epoch, of the bour- 
geoisie. When ultimately it becomes really representative of so- 
ciety as a whole, it makes itself superfluous. As soon as there is 
no longer any class of society to be held in subjection, as soon 
as, along with class domination and the struggle for individual ex- 
istence based on the anarchy of production hitherto, the collisions 
and excesses arising from these have also been abolished, there is 
nothing more to be repressed which would make a special repres- 
sive force, a state, necessary. The first act in which the state really 
comes forward as the representative of society as a whole — the 
taking possession of the means of production in the name of so- 
ciety — is at the same time its last independent act as a state. The 
interference of the state power in social relations becomes super- 
fluous in one sphere after another, and then ceases of itself. The 
government of persons is replaced by the administration of things 
and the direction of the processes of production. The state is not 
^‘abolished,” it withers away} It is from this standpoint that we 


^ This thesis of Engels’ was cited at the Eighteenth Congress of the 
C.P.S.U. (B.) by Stalin who, developing further the doctrine of Marxism* 
Leninism on the state, said: 
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must appraise the phrase ^‘free people’s state”^ — ^both its tempo- 
rary justification for agitational purposes, and its ultimate scientific 
inadequacy — and also the demand of the so-called anarchists 
that the state should be abolished overnight. 

Since the emergence in history of the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction, the taking over of all means of production by society has 
often been dreamed of, by individuals as well as by whole sects, 


“Is this proposition ot Engels’ correct? 

“Yes, it is correct, but only on either of two conditions: 1) if we study the 
Socialist state only from the angle of the internal development of the country,^ 
abstracting ourselves in advance from the international factor, isolating, for 
the convenience of investigation, the country and the state from the internation- 
al situation; or 2) if we assume that Socialism is already victorious in all 
countries, or in the majority of countries, that a Socialist encirclement exists 
instead of a capitalist encirclement, that there is no more danger of foreign 
attack, and that there is no more need to strengthen the army and the state^ 
“Well, but what if Socialism has been victorious only in one country,, 
taken singly, and if, in view of this, it is quite impossible to abstract oneself 
from international conditions — what then? Engels’ formula does not furnish 
an answer to this question. As a matter of fad, Engels did not set himself 
this question, and therefore could not have given an answer to it. Engels 
proceeds from the assumption that Socialism has already been victorious in 
all countries, or in a majority of countries, more or less simultaneously. Con- 
sequently, Engels is not here investigating any specific Socialist state of any 
particular country, but the development of the Socialist state in general, on the 
assumption that Socialism has been victorious in a majority of countries — 
according to the formula: ‘Assuriiing that Socialism is victorious in a majority 
of countries, what changes must the proletarian. Socialist state undergo?’ Only 
this general and abstract character of the problem can explain why in liis 
investigation of the question of the Socialist state Engels completely abstracted 
himself from such a factor as international conditions, the international situation. 

“But it follows from this that Engels’ general formula about the destiny of 
the Socialist state in general cannot be extended to the special and specific 
case of Ihe victory of Socialism in one country only, a country which is sur- 
counded by a capitalist world, is subject to the menace of foreign military 
attack, cannot therefore abstract itself from the international situation, and must 
have at its disposal a well-trained army, well organized punitive organs, and; 
a strong intelligence service — consequently, must have its own state, strong 
enough to defend the conquests of Socialism from foreign attack. 

“We have no right to expect of the classical Marxist writers, separated as 
they were from our day by a period of forty-five or fifty-five years, that they 
should have foreseen each and every zigzag of history in the distant future 
in every separate country. It would be ridiculous to expect that the classical 
Marxist writers should have elaborated for our benefit ready-made solutions 
for each and every theoretical problem that might arise in any particular coun- 
try fifty or one hundred years afterwards, so that we, the descendants of the 
classical Marxist writers, might calmly doze at the fireside and munch ready- 
made solutions.” Stalin, Problems of Leninism, pp. 634-35, Moscow 1945. — Ed- 
1 On the “free people’s slate” see Marx, Critique of the Gotha Programme, 
in Karl Marx, Selected Works, Vol. II, Moscow 1936; and Stalin, Problems of 
Leninism, pp. 274-75, Moscow 1945. — Ed. 
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more or less vaguely and as an ideal of the future. But it coul4 
only become possible, it could only become a historical necessity, 
when the actual conditions for its realization had come into 
existence. Like every other social progress, it becomes realizable 
not through the perception that the existence of classes is in 
contradiction with justice, equality, etc., not through the mere 
will to abolish these classes, but through certain new economic 
conditions. The division of society into an exploiting and an 
exploited class, a ruling and an oppressed class, was the neces- 
sary outcome of the low development of production hitherto. 
So long as the sum of social labour yields a product which 
only slightly exceeds' what is necessary for the bare existence of 
all; so long, therefore, as all or almost all the time of the great 
majority of the members of society is absorbed in labour, society 
is necessarily divided into classes. Alongside of this great majority 
exclusively absorbed in toil there has arisen a class freed from 
direct productive labour, which manages the general business of 
society: the direction of labour, affairs of state, justice, science, 
art and so forth. It is therefore the law of the division of labour 
which lies at the root of the division into classes. But this does 
not mean that this division into classes was not established by 
violence and robbery, by deception and fraud, or that the ruling 
class, once in the saddle, has ever failed to strengthen its domi- 
nation at the cost of the working class and to convert its direction 
of society into increased exploitation of the masses. 

But if, upon this showing, division into classes has a certain 
historical justification, it has this only for a given period of time, 
for given social conditions. It was based on the insufficiency of 
production; it will be swept away by the full development of the 
modern productive forces. And in fact the abolition of social clas- 
ses has as its presupposition a stage of historical development at 
which the existence not merely of some particular ruling class of 
other but of any ruling class at all, that is to say, of class differ- 
ence itself, has become an anachronism, is out of date. It there- 
fore presupposes that the development of production has reached a 
level at which the appropriation of means of production and of 
products, and with these, of political supremacy, the monopoly 
of education and intellectual leadership by a special class of so- 
ciety, has become not only superfluous but also economically, 
politically and intellectually a hindrance to development. Thi^ 
point has now been reached. Its political and intellectual bank- 
ruptcy is hardly still a secret to the bourgeoisie itself, and its 
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economic bankruptcy recurs regularly every ten years. In each 
crisis society is smothered beneath the weight of its own productive 
forces and products of which it can make no use, and stands help- 
less in face of the absurd contradiction that the producers have 
nothing to consume because there are no consumers. The expan- 
sive force of the means of production bursts asunder the bonds im- 
posed upon them by the capitalist mode of production. Their re- 
lease from these bonds is the sole condition necessary for an un- 
spoken and constantly more rapidly progressing development of 
the productive forces, and therewith of a practically hmitless 
growth of production itself. Nor is this all. The appropriation by 
society of the means of production will put an end not only to the 
artificial restraints on production which exist today, but also 
to the positive waste and destruction of productive forces and 
products which is now the inevitable accompaniment of produc- 
tion and reaches its zenith in crises. Further, it sets free for so- 
ciety as a whole a mass of means of production and products by 
putting an end to the senseless luxury and extravagance of the 
present ruling classes and their political representatives. The pos- 
sibility of securing for every member of society, through social 
production, an existence which is not only fully sufficient from 55 
material standpoint and becoming richer from day to day, but 
also guarantees to them the completely free development and exer- 
cise of their physical and mental faculties — this possibility now 
exists for the first time, but it does exist.^ 

The seizure of the means of production by society puts an end 
to commodity production, and therewith to the domination of the 
product over the producer. Anarchy in social production is replaced 
by conscious organization on a planned basis. The struggle for 
individual existence comes to an end. And at this point man in a 
certain sense separates finally from the animal world, leaves the 


^ A few figures may give an approximate idea of the enormous expansive 
power of modern means of production, even under the weight of capitalism. 
According to Giffen’s estimates, the total wealth of Great Britain and Ireland 
was, in round figures: 

1814 £ 2,200,000,000 
1865 £ 6,100,000,000 
1875 £ 8,500,000,000 

An indication of the waste of means of production and products resulting 
from crises is the estimate given at the Second German Industrial Congress, 
(Berlin, February 21, 1878) that the total loss to the German iron industry 
alone in the last crash amounted to 445,000,000 marks. [Note by F. Engels.] 
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conditions of animal existence behind him and enters conditions 
which are really human. The conditions of existence forming 
man’s environment, which up to now have dominated man, at 
this point pass under the dominion and control of man, who 
now for the first time becomes the real conscious master of nature, 
because and in so far as he has become master of his own 
socialization. The laws of his own social activity, which have 
hitherto confronted him as extraneous laws of nature dominating 
him, will then be applied by man with complete understanding, 
and hence will be dominated by man. Men’s socialization of them- 
selves, which has hitherto stood in opposition to them as forced 
upon them by nature and history, will then become the voluntary 
act of men themselves. The objective, extraneous forces which have 
hitherto dominated history, will then pass under the control of men 
themselves. It is only from this point on that men, with full con- 
sciousness, will make their history themselves; it is only from this 
point on that the social causes set in motion by men will have, 
predominantly and in constantly increasing measure, the effects 
willed hy men. It is humanity’s leap from the realm of necessity 
into the realm of freedom. 


In conclusion, let us briefly sum up our sketch of the course 
of development: 

L Medlceval Society — Individual production on a small scale. 
Means of production fitted for individual use, hence primitively 
clumsy, petty, dwarfed in action. Production for immediate con- 
sumption, either of the producer himself or of his feudal lord. 
Only where an excess of production over this consumption occurs 
is such excess offered for sale and enters into exchange. Production 
of commodities, therefore, only in its nascent state; but it already 
contains within itself the germ of anarchy in social production. 

11. Capitalist Revolution — Transformation of industry, at first 
by means of simple co-operation and manufacture. Concentration 
of the means of production, hitherto scattered, into large work- 
shops. As a consequence, their transformation from individual into 
social means of production — a transformation which on the whole 
does not affect the form of exchange. The old forms of appropria- 
tion remain in force. The capitalist appears: in his quality of 
owner of the means of production he appropriates the prod- 
ucts and turns them into commodities. Production has become 
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a social act; exchange and with it appropriation remain individ- 
ual acts, the acts of separate individuals. The social product is 
appropriated by the individual capiMist, Fundamental contradic- 
tion, from which arise all the contradictions in which present- 
day society moves and which modern industry brings to light. 

a) Severance of the producer from the means of production. 
Condemnation of the worker to wage labour for life. Antagonism 
of proletariat and bourgeoisie, 

b) Growing prominence and increasing effectiveness of the laws 
governing commodity production. Unbridled competitive struggle. 
Contradiction between social organization in the individual factory 
and social anarchy in production as a whole, 

c) On the one hand, perfecting of machinery, owing to com- 
petition made a compulsory commandment for each individual 
manufacturer, and equivalent to a continually increasing displace- 
ment of workers: industrial reserve army. On the other hand, un- 
limited expansion of production, likewise a compulsory law of com- 
petition for every manufacturer. On both sides, unheard of develop- 
ment of productive forces, excess of supply over demand, overpro- 
duction, glutting of the markets, crises every ten years, vicious 
circle: excess here of means of production and products, excess there 
of workers without employment and means of existence. But these 
two levers of production and of social well-being are unable to 
work together, because the capitalist form of production does not 
permit the productive forces to work and the products to circulate, 
unless they are first turned into capital — which their very super- 
abundance prevents. The contradiction has grown until it has 
become an absurdity. The mode of production rebels against the 
form of exchange. The bourgeoisie is convicted of incapacity 
further to manage its own social productive forces. 

d) Partial recognition of the social character of the productive 
forces forced upon the capitalists themselves. Appropriation of the 
great institutions for production and communication, first by joint- 
stock companies, later by trusts, then by the state. The bourgeoisie 
proves to be a superfluous class; all its social functions are now 
performed by hired employees. 

III. Proletarian Revolution — Solution of the contradictions: The 
proletariat seizes the public power and by virtue of this power 
transforms the social means of production, slipping from the 
hands of the bourgeoisie, into public property. By this act, the 
proletariat frees the means of production from the character of 
capital hilherto borne by them, and gives their social character 
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complete freedom to assert itself. A social production upon a 
predetermined plan now becomes possible. The development oi 
production makes the further existence of different classes of 
society an anachronism. In proportion as anarchy in social pro- 
duction vanishes the political authority of the state dies away 
Men, at last masters of their own mode of socialization, become 
thereby at the same time masters of nature, masters of themselve; 
— ^free. 

To carry through this world-emancipating action is the histor 
ical mission of the modern proletariat. And it is the task o 
scientific socialism, the theoretical expression of the proletariai 
movement, to ascertain the historical conditions and, with these 
the nature of this action, and thus to bring to the conscious 
ness of the class destined to take action, the class that is nov 
oppressed, the conditions and the nature of its own action. 



Karl Marx 

WAGE LABOUR AND CAPITAL 

INTRODUCTION BY FREDERICK ENGELS 

The following work appeared as a series of leading articles 
in the Neue Rheinische Zeitung [New Rhenish Gazette]^ from 
April 4, 1849 onwards. It is based on the lectures delivered by 
Marx in 1847 at the German workers’ society in Brussels. The work 
as printed remained a fragment; the words at the end of 
No. 269: ‘To be continued,” remained unfulfilled in consequence 
of the events which just theoii came crowding one after lanother: 
the invasion of Hungary by the Russians, the insurrections in 
Dresden, Iserlohn, Elberfeld, the Palatinate and Baden, which led 
to the suppression of the newspaper itself (May 19, 1849) . The manu- 
script of the continuation was not found among Marx’s papers 
after his death. 

Wage Labour and Capital has appeared in a number of edi- 
tions as a separate publication in p'amphlet form, the last being 
in 1884, by the Swiss Co-operative Press, Hottingen-Zurich.^ The 
editions hitherto published retained the exact wording of the 
original. The present new edition, however,, is to be circulated in 
not less than 10,000 copies as a propaganda pamphlet, and so the 
question could not but force itself upon me, whether under these 
circumstances Marx himself would have approved of an unaltered 
reproduction of the original. 

In the ’forties, Marx had not yet published his critique of 
political economy. This took place only towards the end of the 
’fifties. Consequently, h(is works which appeared before the first 
part of the Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy 
(1859) differ in some points from those written after 1859, and 
contain expressions and whole sentences which, from the point 

^ The Neue Rheinische Zeitung appeared in Cologne from June 1, 1848 
to Mav 19, 1849. Karl Marx was its editoir-in-chief. — Ed. 

2 The German Anti-Socialist Law then in operation compelled the Social- 
Democratic Party to have its literature printed abroad and smuggled into 
Germany.- — Ed. 
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of view of the later works, appear unfortunate and even incorrect 
Now, it is self-evident that in ordinary editions intended for the 
general public this earlier point of view, as a part of the intel- 
lectual development of the author, also has its place, and that 
both author and public have an indisputable right to the unal* 
tered reproduction of these older works. And I should not have 
dreamed of altering a word of them. 

It is another thing when the new edition is intended practi- 
cally exclusively for propaganda among workers. In such a case 
Marx would certainly have brought the old presentation dating 
from 1849 into harmony with his new point of view. I felt certain 
of acting as he would have done in undertaking for this edition 
the few alterations and additions which are required in order to 
attain this object in all essential respects. I therefore tell the read- 
er beforehand: this is not the pamphlet as Marx wrote it in 1849 
but approximately as he would have written it in 1891. Tlie 
actual text, moreover, is circulated in so many copies that this 
will suffice until I am able to reprint it aga.in, unaltered, in a 
later complete edition of Marx’s works. 

My alterations all turn on one point. According to the original, 
the worker sells his labour to the capitalist for wages; according 
to the present text he sells his labour power. And for this altera- 
tion I owe an explanation. I owe it to the workers in order 
that they may see it is not a case here of mere juggling with 
words, but rather of one of the most important points in the 
whole of political economy. I owe it to the bourgeois, so that they 
can convince themselves how greatly superior the uneducated 
workers, for whom one can easily make comprehensible the most 
difficult economic analyses, are to our conceited ''educated people” 
to whom such intricate questions ^remain insoluble their whole 
life long. 

Classical political economy^ took over from industrial practice 
the current conception of the manufacturer, that he buys and 
pays for the labour of his workers. This conception had been 
quite adequate for the business needs, the bookkeeping and price 
calculations of the manufacturer. But, naively transferred to po- 


Marx says in Capital, Vol. I, p. 53: 

• • • political economy, I understand that economy which, since 

the time of . Petty [1623-87.— iJd.] has investigated the real relations of 
production in bourgeois society, in contradistinction to vulgar economy, which 
deals with appearances only.” 

The most important representatives of classical economics in England were 
Adam Smith (1723-90) and David Ricardo (1772-1823). Ed. 
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litical economy, it produced there really wondrous errors and 
confusions. 

Economics observes the fact that the prices of all commodi- 
ties, among them also the price of the commodity that it calls 
"‘labour,” are continually changing; that they rise and fall as the 
result of the most varied circumstances, which often bear no rela- 
tion to the production of the commodities themselves, so that 
prices seem, as a rule, to be determined by pure chance. As soon, 
then, as political economy made its appeafrance as a science, ^ 
one of its first tasks was to seek for the law which was concealed 
behind this chance that apparently governed the prices of 
commodities, and which, in reality, itself governed this very chance. 
Within the prices of commodities, continually fluctuating and 
oscillating, now upwards and now downwards, they sought for 
the firm central point around which these fluctuations and oscilla- 
tions turned. In a word, they started from the prices of commodi- 
ties in order to look for the value of the commodities as the law 
controlling prices, the value by which all fluctuations in price are to 
be explained and to which finally they are all to be ascribed. 

Classical economics found then that the value of a commodity 
is determined by the labour contained in it requisite for its pro- 
duction. With this explanation it contented itself. And we also 
can pause here for the time being. I will only remind the reader, 
in order to avoid misunderstandings, that this explanation has 
nowadays become totally inadequate. Marx was the first thoroughly 
to investigate the value-creating quality of labour and he discovered 
in so doing that not all labour apparently, or even really, neces- 
sary for the production of a commodity gives it under all cir- 
cumstances a magnitude of value which corresponds to the quan- 
tity of labour expended. If therefore today we say, in short, with 
economists like Ricardo, that the value of a commodity is deter- 
mined by the labour necessary for its production, we always in 
so doing imply the reservations made by Marx. This suffices here; 
more is to be found in Marx’s Contribution to the Critique of 
Political Economy j 1859, and the first volume of Capital} ; 

^ “Although it first took shape in the minds of a few men of genius 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, political economy in the narrow 
sense, in its positive formulation by the physiocrats and Adam Smith, is never- 
theless essentially a child of the eighteenth century.” (F. Engels, AntPDuhring, 
p. 172.)— Ed. 

2 \ popular explanation of this question was given by Marx himself in 
1865 in his work, Value, Price and Profit (not published until 1898), particularly 
section VI. See p. 246, of this volume. — Ed. 
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But as soon as the economists applied this determination of 
value by labour to the commodity “labour,” they fell into one 
contradiction after another. How is the value of “labour” deter- 
mined? By the necessary labour contained in it. But how much 
labour is contained in the labour of a worker for a day, a week, 
a month, a year? The labour of a day, a week, a month, a year. 
If labour is the measure of all values, then indeed we can express 
the “value of labour” only in labour. But we know absolutely 
nothing about the value of an hour of labour, it we only know 
that it is equal to an hour of labour. Thus, we are not a hair’s 
breadth nearer the goal thereby; we keep on moving in a circle. 

Classical economics, therefore, tried another tack. It said: The 
value of a commodity is equal to its cost of production. But what 
is the cost of production of labour? In order to answer this 
question, the economists have to tamper a little with logic, In- 
stead of investigating the cost of production of labour itself, which 
unfortunately cannot be ascertained, they proceed to investigate 
the cost of production of the worker. And this can be ascertained. 
It varies according to time and circumstance, but for a given 
state of society, a given locality and a given l)ranch of produc- 
tion, it too is given, at least within fairly narrow limits. We live 
today under the domination of capitalist production, in which a 
large, ever-increasing class of the population can live only if it 
works for the owners of the means of production— the tools, 
machines, raw materials and means of subsistence— in return for 
wages. On the basis of this mode of production, the cost of pro- 
duction of the worker consists of that quantity of the means of 
subsistence— or their price in money— which, on the average, is 
necessary to make him capable of working, keep him capable of 
working, and to replace him, after his departure by reason of old 
age, sickness or death, with a new worker — that is to say, to 
reproduce, the working class in the necessary numbers. Let us 
assume that the money price of these means of subsistence aver- 
ages three marks a day. 

Our worker, therefore, receives a wage of three marks a day 
from the capitalist who employs him. For this, the capitalist makes 
him work, say, twelve hours a day. The capitalist calculates, rough- 
ly, as follows: 

Let us assume that our worker — a machinist — has to make a 
part of a machine which he can complete in one day. The raw 
material — iron and brass in the necessary previously prepared 
form — costs twenty marks. The consumption of . coal by the 
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Steam-engine, the wear and tear of this same engine, of the 
lathe and other tools which our worker uses, represent for one 
day, and reckoned by his share of their use, a value of one mark. 
The wage for one day, according to our assumption, is three marks. 
This makes twenty^four marks in all for our machine part. But 
the capitalist calculates that he will obtain, on an average, twenty- 
seven marks from his customers in return, or three marks more 
than his outlay. 

Whence came the three marks pocketed by the capitalist? 
According to the assertion of classical economics, commodities 
-are, on the average, sold at their values, that is, at prices corres- 
ponding to the amount of necessary labour contained in them. 
The average price of our machine part — twenty-seven marks— 
would thus be equal to its value, that is, equal to the labour 
embodied in it. But of these twenty-seven marks, twenty-one 
marks were values already present before our machinist began 
work. Twenty marks were contained in the raw materials, one 
mark in the coal consumed during the work, or in the machines 
and tools which were used in the process and which were dimin- 
ished in their efficiency to the value of this sum. There remain 
six marks which have been added to tlie value of the raw mate- 
rial. But according to the assumption of our economists them- 
selves, these six marks can only arise from the labour added to the 
raw material by our worker. His twelve hours’ labour has thus 
created a new value of six marks. The value of his twelve hours’ 
labour would, therefore, be equal to six marks. And thereby we 
would at last have discovered what the “value of labour” is. 

“Hold on there!” cries our machinist. “Six marks? But I have 
only received three marks! My capitalist swears by all that is 
holy that the value of my twelve hours’ labour is only three 
marks, and if I demand six, he laughs at me. How does that fit?” 

If previously we got into a vicious circle with our value of 
labour, we are now properly caught in an insoluble contradiction. 
We looked for the value of labour and we have found more than 
we can use. For the worker, the value of the twelve hours’ labour 
is three marks, for the capitalist it is six marks, of which he pays 
three to the worker as wages and pockets three for himself. Thus 
labour would have not one but two values and very different values 
into the bargain! 

The contradiction becomes still more absurd as soon as 
we reduce to labour time the values expressed in money. During 
the twelve hours’ labour a new valu'eiof 'six iharks is created. 
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Ifpnce, in six hours three marks — the sum which the worker re- 
ceives for twelve hours’ labour. For twelve hours’ labour the worker 
receives as an equivalent value the product of six hours’ labour. 
Either, therefore, labour has two values, of which one is double 
the size of the other, or twelve equals sixl In both cases we get 
pure nonsense. 

Turn and twist as we will, we cannot get out of this con- 
tradiction, as long as we speak of the purchase and sale of la- 
bour and of the value of labour. And this also happened to the 
economists. The last off -shoot of classical economics, the Ricard- 
ian school, was wrecked mainly by the insolubility of this con- 
tradiction. Classical economics had got into a blind alley. The 
man who found the way out of this blind alley was Karl Marx. 

What the economists had regarded as the cost of production 
of ‘‘labour” was the cost of production not of labour but of the 
living worker himself. And what this worker sold to the capital- 
ist was not his labour. “As soon as his labour actually begins” 
says Marx, “it has already ceased to belong to him; it can, there- 
fore, no longer be sold by him.” ^ At the most, he might sell his 
future labour, i.e., undertake to perform a certain amount of 
work in a definite time. In so doing, however, he does not sell 
labour (which would first have to be performed) but puts his 
labour power at the disposal of the capitalist for a definite time 
(in the case of time wages) or for the purpose of a definite out- 
put (in the case of piece wages) in return for a definite payment: 
he hires out, or sells, his labour power. But this labour power is 
amalgamated with his person and inseparable from it. Its cost of 
production, therefore, coincides with his cost of production; what 
the economists called the cost of production of labour is really 
the cost of production of the worker and therewith of his labour 
power. And so we can also go back from the cost of production 
of labour power to the value of labour power and determine the 
amount of socially necessary labour requisite for the production 
of labour power of a particular quality^ as Marx has done in the 
chapter on the buying and selling of labour power. (Capital, 
Vol. I, chapter VI, Moore and Aveling translation.) 

Now what happens after the worker has sold his labour power 
to the capitalist, i,e., placed it at the disposal of the latter in re- 
turn for a wage — day wage or piece wage — agreed upon before- 
hand? The capitalist takes the worker into his workshop or fac- 

' 1 Capital, Vol, I, p. 547.— Ed, 
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tory, where all the things necessary for work — ^raw materials, 
auxiliary materials (coal, dyes, etc.), tools, machines are already 
to be found. Here the worker begins to toil. His daily wage may 
be, as above, three marks — and in this connection it does not 
make any difference whether he earns it as day wage or piece 
wage. Here also we again assume that in twelve hours the worker 
by his labour adds a new value of six marks to the raw mate- 
rials used, which new value the capitalist realizes on the sale of 
the finished piece of work. Out of this he pays the worker his 
three marks; the other three marks he keeps for himself. If, now, 
the worker creates a value of six marks in twelve hours, then in 
six hours he creates a value of three marks. He has, therefore, 
already repaid the capitalist the counter-value of the three marks 
contained in the wages when he has worked six hours for him. 
After six hours’ labour they are both quits, neither owes the other 
a pfennig. 

“Hold on there 1” the capitalist now cries. “I have hired the, 
worker for a whole day, for twelve hours. Six hours, however, 
are only half a day. So go on working steadily until the other 
six hours are up — only then shall we be quits 1” And, in fact, the 
worker has to comply with his contract “voluntarily” entered 
into, according to which he has pledged himself to work twelve 
hours for a labour product which costs six hours of labour. 

It is just the same with piece wages. Let us assume that our 
worker makes twelve items of a commodity in twelve hours. 
Each of these costs two marks in raw materials and depreciation 
and is sold at two and a half marks. Then the capitalist, on the 
same assumptions as before, will give the worker twenty-five 
pfennigs per item; that makes three marks for twelve items, to 
earn which the worker needs twelve hours. The capitalist receives 
thirty marks for the twelve items; deduct twenty-four marks 
for raw materials and depreciation and there remain six marks, 
of which he pays three marks to the worker and pockets three 
marks. It is just as above. Here, too, the worker works six hours 
for himself, z.e., for replacement of his wages (half an hour 
in each of the twelve hours) and six hours for the capitalist. 

The difficulty on which the best economists came to grief, so 
long as they started out from the value of “labour,” vanishes as 
soon as we start out from the value of labour power instead. In 
our present-day capitalist society^ labour power is a commodity, 
a commodity like any other, and yet quite a peculiar commodity. 
It has, namely, the peculiar property of being a value-creating 
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power, a source of value, and, indeed, with suitable treatment 
a source of more value than it itself possesses. With the 
present state of production, human labour power not only pro- 
duces in one day a igxeater value than it itself possesses or costs; 
with every new scientific discovery, with every new technical inven- 
tion, this surplus of its daily product over its daily cost increases, 
and therefore that portion of the labour day in which the worker 
works to produce the replacement of his day’s wage decreases; con- 
sequently on the other hand that portion of the labour day in which 
he has to make a present of his labour to the capitalist without being 
paid for it increases. 

And this is the economic constitution of the whole of our 
present-day society: it is the working class alone which produces 
all values. For value is only another expression for labour, that 
expression whereby in our present-day capitalist society is desig- 
nated the amount of socially necessary labour contained in a 
particular commodity. These values produced by the workers do 
not, however, belong to the workers. They belong to the owners 
of ,the raw materials, machines, tools and the reserve funds which 
allow these owners To buy the labour power of the working class. 
From the whole mass of products produced by it, the working 
class, therefore, ^only ^receives a part for itself. And, as we have 
just seen, the other part, which the capitalist class keeps for 
itself and at most has to divide with the class of landowners, 
becomes larger with every new discovery and invention, while 
the part falling to the working class (reckoned per head) either 
increases only very slowly and inconsiderably or not at all, and 
under certain circumstances may even fall. 

• But these discoveries and inventions which supersede each 
other at an ever-increasing rate, this productivity of human labour 
which rises day by day to an extent previously unheard of, finally 
gives rise to a conflict in which the present-day capitalist economy 
must perish. On the one hand are immeasurable riches and a 
cSiiperfluity of products which the purchasers cannot cope with; 
on the other hand, the great mass of society proletarianized, turned 
into wage workers, and precisely for that reason made inca- 
pable of appropriating for themselves this superfluity of products. 
The division of society into a small, excessively rich class and a 
large, propertyless class of wage workers results in a society 
suffocating from its own superfluity, while the great majority of 
its members is scarcely, or even not at all, protected from ex- 
treme want. This state of affairs becomes daily more absurd and — 
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more unnecessary. It must be abolished, it can be abolished. 
A new social order is possible in which the present class differ- 
ences will have disappeared and in which — perhaps after a short 
transitional period of privation, but of great value morally — through 
the planned utilization and extension of the already existing 
enormous productive forces of all members of society, and with 
uniform obligation to work, the means for existence, for enjoying 
life, for the development and employment of all bodily and men- 
tal faculties will be available for all, in an equal measure, in 
ever-increasing fullness. And that the workers are becoming more 
and more determined to win this new social order will be demon- 
strated on both sides of the ocean by May the First, tomorrow, 
and by Sunday, May 3. 

Frederick Engels 

London, April 30, 1891. 
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From various quarters we have been reproached with not 
having presented the economic relationships which constitute the 
material foundation of the present class struggle and national 
struggles. We have designedly touched upon these relationships 
only where they directly forced themselves to the front in polit- 
ical conflicts. 

The point was, above all, to trace the class struggle in con- 
temporary history, and to prove empirically, by means of the 
historical material already to hand and which is Jbeing newly 
created daily, that, with the subjugation of the working class that 
had carried through February and March, ^ its opponents were 
simultaneously conquered — the bourgeois republicans in France 
and the bourgeois and peasant classes which were fighting feudal 
absolutism throughout the whole continent of Europe; that the 
victory of the “honest republic” in France was at the same time 

^ Originally published in the Neue Rheinische Zeitung, Nos. 2G4-67 and 269, 
A,i)ril 5-11, 1849.— Ed. 

2 A verification of the original text in the Neue Rheinische Zeitung, and 
of a photostat, preserved in the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute in Moscow, of a 
copy made by Marx’s friend Joseph Weydemeyer, failed to disclose any of 
the subheadings with which foirmer editions of this work had been provided. 

These subheadings appear only in “a few copies” of the Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung that were published without the participation of Marx and Engels. 

These subheadings have now been embodied in the text proper, where 
they had been in the original, and the division into five sections, as in the 
original, has been restored. In the Weydemeyer MS. refen'ed to, Marx’s work is 
entitled Arheitslohn [Wages], and Marx himself refers to it by this title in his 
letter to Weydemeyer dated August 1, 1849.^Ec?. 

3 This refers to the Revolution of February 23 and 24, 1848 in Paris, of 
March 13 in Vienna, and March 18 in Berlin. For further details in regard 
to these and the subsequent events, see Karl Marx, Selected Works, Vol. II, 
Moscow 1936: The Class Struggles in France, 18A8-50, The Eighteenth Brumaire 
and Germany: Revolution and Counter-Revolution, — Ed. 
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the downfall of the nations that had responded to the February 
Revolution by heroic wars of independence; finally, that Europe, 
with the defeat of the revolutionary workers, had relapsed into 
its old double slavery, the Anglo-Russian slavery. The June strug- 
gle in Paris, the fall of Vienna, the tragi-comedy of Berlin’s 
November 1848, the desperate exertions of Poland, Italy and 
Hungary, the starvation of Ireland — ^these were the chief factors 
which characterized the European class struggle between bour- 
geoisie and working class and by means of which we proved 
that every revolutionary upheaval, however remote from the class 
struggle its goal may appear to be, must fail until the revolution- 
ary working class is victorious, that every social reform remains 
a utopia until the proletarian revolution and the feudalistic coum 
ter-revolution take arms against one another in a world war. 
In our presentation, as in reality, B<elgium and Switzerland were 
tragi-comic genre-pictures akin to caricature in the great histor- 
ical tableau, the one being the model state of the bourgeois 
monarchy, the other the model state of the bourgeois republic, 
both of them states which imagine themselves to be as independ- 
ent of the class struggle as of the European revolution. 

Now after our readers have seen the class struggle develop in 
colossal political forms in 1848, the time has come to deal more 
closely with the economic relationships themselves on which the 
existence of the bourgeoisie and its class rule, as well as the slavery 
of the workers, are founded. 

We shall present in three large sections: 1) the relation of 
wage labour to capital^ the slavery of the worker, the domination 
of the capitalist; 2) the inevitable destruction of the middle bour- 
geois classes and of the so-called peasant class under the present 
system; 3) the commercial subjugation and exploitation of the 
bourgeois classes of the various European nations by the despot 
of the world market — England, 

We shall try to make our presentation as simple and popular 
as possible and shall not presuppose even the most * elementary 
notions of political economy. We wish to be comprehensible to 
the workers. Moreover, the most remarkable ignorance and con- 
fusion of ideas prevails in Germany in regard to the simplest 
economic relationships, from the accredited defenders of the 
existing state of things down to the socialist miracle-workers ^ 

^ For a description of these “social quacks” see the Preface to the German 
1890 edition of the Communist Manifesto, pp. 103-04 of this volume. — Ed, 
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and the unrecognized political geniuses in which fragmented Germany 
is even richer than in sovereign princes. 

Now, therefore, for the first question: What are wages'^? How 
are they determined? 

If workers were asked: “How much are your wages?” one 
would reply: “I get a mark a day from my employer,” another 
“I get two marks,” and so on. According to the different trades to 
which they belong, they would mention different sums of money 
which they receive from their respective employers for a particular 
labour time or for the performance of a particular piece of work, 
e.g,, weaving a yard of linen or type-setting a printed sheet. In spite 
of the variety of their statements, they would all agree on one point: 
wages are the sum of money paid by the capitalist for a particular 
labour time or for a particular output of labour. 

The capitalist, it seems, therefore, buys their labour with 
money. They sell him their labour for money. But this is merely 
the appearance. In reality what they sell to the capitalist is their 
labour power. The capitalist buys this labour power for a day, a 
week, a month, etc. And after he has bought it, he uses it by 
having the workers work for the stipulated time. For the same 
sum with which the capitalist has bought their labour power, e.(/., 
two marks, he could have bought two pounds of sugar or a def- 
inite amount of any other commodity. The two marks, with 
which he bought two pounds of sugar, are the price of the two 
pounds of sugar. The two marks, with which he bought twelve 
hours’- use of labour power, are the price of twelve hours’ labour. 
Labour power, therefore, is a commodity, neither more nor less 
than sugar. The former is measured by the clock, the latter by the 
.scales. , 

The workers exchange their commodity, labour power, for 
the commodity of the capitalist, for money, and this exchange 
takes place in a definite ratio. So much money for so long a use 
of labour power. For twelve hours’ weaving, two marks. And do 
not the two marks represent all the other commodities which I 
can buy for two marks? In fact, therefore, the worker has 
exchanged his commodity, labour power, for other commodities 
of all kinds and that in a definite ratio. By giving him two marks, 
the capitalist has given him so much meat, so much clothing, so 
much fuel, light, etc., in exchange for his day’s labour. Accord- 
ingly, the two marks express the ratio in which labour power is 
exchanged for other commodities, the exchange value of his labour 
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power. The exchange value of a commodity, reckoned in money, 
is what is called its price. Wages are only a particular name for 
the price of Labour power, commonly called the price of labour, 
for the price of this peculiar commodity which has no other reposi- 
tory than human flesh and blood. 

Let us take any worker, say, a weaver. The capitalist supplies 
him with the loom and yarn. The weaver sets to work and the 
yarn is converted into linen. The capitalist takes possession of the 
linen and sells it, say, for twenty marks. Now are the wages of 
the weaver a share in the linen, in the twenty marks, in the pro- 
duct of his labour? By no means. Long before the linen is sold, 
perhaps long before its weaving is finished, the weaver has received 
his wages. The capitalist, therefore, does not pay these wages 
with the money which he will obtain from the linen, but with 
money already in hand. Just as the loom and the yarn are not 
the product of the weaver to whom they are supplied by his em- 
ployer, so likewise with the commodities which the weaver re- 
ceives in exchange for his commodity, labour power. It was pos- 
sible that his employer found no purchaser at all for his linen. 
It was possible that he did not get even the amount of the wages 
by its sale. It is possible that he sells it very profitably in com- 
parison with the weaver’s wages. That has nothing to do with 
the weaver. The capitalist buys the labour power of the weaver 
with a part of his available wealth, of his capital, just as he has 
bought the raw material — the yarn — and the instrument of laboui^ 
— the loom — with another part of his wealth. After he has made 
these purchases, and these purchases include the labour power, 
necessary for the production of linen, he produces only with the 
raw materials and instruments of labour belonging to him. For 
the latter include now, it is true, our good weaver as well, who 
has as little share in the product or the price of the product as 
the* loom has. 

Wages are, therefore, not the worker’s share in the commodity 
produced by him. Wages are the part of the already existing 
commodities with which the capitalist buys for himself a definite 
amount of productive labour power. 

Labour power is, therefore, a commodity which its possessor, 
the wage worker, sells to capital. Why does he sell it? In order 
to live. 

But the exercise of labour power, labour, is the worker’s own 
life-activity, the manifestation of his own life. And this life-activity he 
sells to another person in order to secure the necessary means of 
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subsistence. Thus his life-activity is for him only a means to 
enalile him to exist. He works in order to live. He does not even 
reckon labour as part of his life, it is rather a sacrifice of his 
life. It is a commodity which he has made over to another. 
Hence, ialso, the product of his activity is not the object of his 
activity. What he produces for himself is not the silk that he 
weaves, not the gold that he draws from the mine, not the palace 
that he builds. What he produces for himself is wages : and silk, 
gold, palace, resolve themselves for him into a definite quantity 
of the means of subsistence, perhaps into a cotton jacket, some 
copper coins and a lodging in a cellar. And the worker who for 
twelve hours weaves, spins, drills, turns, builds, shovels, breaks 
stones, carries loads, etc. — does he consider this twelve hours’ 
weaving, spinning, drilling, turning, building, shovelling, stone- 
breaking as an expression of his life, as life? On the contrary, 
life begins for him where this activity ceases, at table, in the pubr 
lie house, in bed. The twelve hours’ labour, on the other hand, 
has no meaning for him as weaving, spinning, drilling etc., but 
as earnings, which bring him to the table, to the public house, 
into bed. If the silk worm were to spin, in order to continue its 
existence as a caterpillar, it would be a complete wage worker. 
Labour power was not always a commodity. Labour was not 
always wage labour, i.e., free labour. The slave did not sell his 
labour power to the slave owner, any more than the ox sells its 
services to the peasant. The slave, together with his labour power, 
is sold once for all to his owner. He is a commodity which can 
pass from the hand of one owner to that of another. He is himself 
a commodity, but the labour power is not his commodity. The 
serf sells only a part of his labour power. He does not receive a wage 
from the owner of the land; rather the owner of the land receives 
a tribute from him. 

The serf belongs to the land and turns over to the owner of 
the land the fruits thereof. The free labourer, on the other hand, 
sells himself and, indeed, sells himself piecemeal. He sells at auc- 
tion, eight, ten, twelve, fifteen hours of his life, day after day, to 
the highest bidder, to the owner of the raw materials, instru- 
ments of labour and means of subsistence, i.e., to the capitalist. 
The worker belongs neither to an owner nor to the land, but 
eight, ten, twelve, fifteen hours of his daily life belong to him 
who buys them. The worker leaves the capitalist to whom he hires 
himself, whenever he likes, and the capitalist discharges him 
whenever he thinks fit, as soon as he no longer gets any profit 
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out of him, or not the anticipated profit. But the worker, whose 
sole source of livelihood is the sale of labour power, cannot leave 
the whole class of purchasers^ that is, the capitalist class, without 
renouncing his existence. He belongs not to this or that capitalist 
but to the capitalist class, and, moreover, it is his business to dis- 
pose of himself, i,e., to find a purchaser within the capitalist class. 

Now, before going more closely into the relation between cap- 
ital and wage labour, we shall present briefly the most gen- 
eral relations which come into consideration in the determination 
of wages. 

Wages, as we have seen, are the price of a definite commodity, 
of labour power. Wages are, therefore, determined by the same 
laws that determine the price of every other commodity. The 
question, therefore, is, how is the price of a commodity determined? 

II 

By what is the price of a commodity determined? 

By competition between buyers and tsellers, by the relation of 
inquiry to delivery, of demand to supply. Competition, through 
which the price of a commodity is determined, is three-sided. 

The same commodity is offered by various sellers. With goods 
of the same quality, the one who sells most cheaply is certain of 
driving the others out of the field and securing the greatest sale 
for himself. Thus, the sellers mutually contend among themselves 
for sales, for the market. Each of them desires to sell^ to sell as 
much as possible and, if possible, to sell to the exclusion of the 
other sellers. Hence, one sells cheaper than another. Consequently, 
competition takes place among the sellers, which depresses the 
price of the commodities offered by them. 

But competition also takes place among the buyers, which in 
its turn causes the commodities offered to rise in price. 

Finally, competition occurs between buyers and sellers; the 
former desire to buy as cheaply as possible, the latter desire to 
sell as dearly as possible. The result of this competition between 
buyers and sellers will depend upon how the two above-mentioned 
sides of the competition are related, that is, whether the competi- 
tion is stronger in the army of buyers or in the army of sellers. 
Industry leads two armies into the field against each other, each 
of which again carries on a battle within its own ranks among 
its own troops. The army among whose troops the least fighting 
takes place gains the victory over the opposing host. 
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Let US suppose there are 100 bales of cotton on the market 
and at the same time buyers for 1,000 bales of cotton. In this 
case, therefore, the demand is ten times as great as the supply. 
Competition will be very strong among the buyers, each of whom 
desires to get one, and if possible ail, of the hundred bales for 
himself. This example is no arbitrary assumption. We have ex* 
perienced periods of cotton crop failure in the history of the 
trade, when a few capitalists in alliance have tried to buy, not 
one hundred bales, but all the cotton stocks of the world. Hence, 
in the example mentioned, one buyer will seek to drive the other 
from the field by offering a relatively higher price for the bales 
of cotton. The cotton sellers, who perceive that the troops of the 
enemy army are engaged in the most violent struggle amongst 
themselves and that the sale of all their hundred bales is absolute- 
ly certain, will take good care not to fall out amongst themselves 
and depress the price of cotton at the moment when their adver- 
saries are competing with one another to force it up. Thus, peace 
suddenly descends on the army of the sellers. They stand facing 
the buyers as one man, fold their arms philosophically, and there 
would be no bounds to their demands were it not that the offers 
of even the most persistent and eager buyers have very definite 
limits. 

If, therefore, the supply of a commodity is weaker than the 
demand for it, then only slight competition, or none at all, takes 
place among the sellers. In the same proportion as this competi- 
tion decreases, competition increases among the buyers. The result 
is a more or less considerable rise in commodity prices. 

It is well known that the reverse case with a reverse result 
occurs more frequently. Considerable surplus of supply over de- 
mand; desperate competition among the sellers; lack of buyers; 
goods disposed of at ridiculously low prices. 

But what is the meaning of a rise, a fall in prices, what is the 
meaning of high price, low price? A grain of sand is high when 
examined through a microscope, and a tower is low when com- 
pared with a mountain. And if price is determined by the relation 
between supply and demand, what determines the relation between 
supply and demand? 

Let us turn to the first capitalist we meet. He will not reflect for 
an instant but, like another Alexander the Great, will cut this 
metaphysical knot with the multiplication table. “If the production 
of the goods which I sell has cost 100 marks,” he will teU us, 
“and if I get 110 marks from the sale of these (goods, within the 
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year of course — then that is sound, honest, reasonable profit. 
But if I get in exchange 120 or 130 marks, that is a high profit; 
and if I get 200 marks, that would.be an extraordinary, an enor- 
mous profit.” What, therefore, serves the capitalist as the measure of 
profit? The cost of production of his commodity. If he receives in 
exchange for this commodity an amount of other commodities 
which has cost less to produce, then he has lost. If he receives 
in exchange for his commodity an amount of other commodities 
the production of which has cost more, then he has gained. And 
he calculates the rise or fall of the profit according to the degree 
in which the exchange value of his commodity stands above or 
below zero — the cost of production. 

We have seen then how the changing relation of supply and 
demand causes now a rise and now a fall of prices, now high, 
now low prices. If the price of a commodity rises considerably 
through inadequate supply or exceptional increase of the de- 
mand, the price of some other commodity must have fallen pro- 
portionately, for the price of a commodity only expresses in mon- 
ey the ratio in which other commodUies are given in exchange 
for it. If, for example, the price of a yard of silk material rises 
from five marks to six marks, the price of silver in relation to 
silk has fallen and likewise the prices of all other commodities 
that have remained at their old prices have fallen in relation to 
the silk. One has to give a larger amount of them in exchange 
to get the same amount of silk. What will be the consequence of 
the rising price of a commodity? A mass of capital will he 
thrown into that flourishing branch of industry and this influx of 
capital into the domain of the favoured industry will continue 
until it yields no more than the ordinary profits or, rather, until 
the price of its products, through overproduction, sinks below 
the cost of production. 

Conversely, if the price of a commodity falls below its cost of 
production, capital will be withdrawn from the production of this 
commodity. Except in the case of a branch of industry which has 
become obsolete and must, therefore, perish, the production of 
such a commodity, i.e., its supply, will go on decreasing owing 
to this flight of capital until it corresponds to the demand, and 
consequently its price is again on a level with the cost of pro- 
duction or, rather, until the supply has sunk below the demand, 
Le.j until its price rises again above the cost of production, for the 
current price of a commodity is always either above or below its 
cost of production. 
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We see how capital ^continually migrates' in and out, out of the 
domain of one industry into that of another. High prices bring 
too great an limmigration and Jow prices too great an emigration. 

We could show from another point of view how not only 
supply but also demand is determined by the cost of production. 
But this would take us too far away from our subject. 

We have just seen how^ the fluctuations of supply and de- 
mand continually bring the price of a commodity back to the cost 
of production. The real price of a commodity, it is true, is always 
above or below its cost of production; but rise and fall recipro- 
cally balance each other, so that within a certain period of time, 
taking the ebb and flow of the industry together, commodities 
are exchanged for one another in accordance with their cost of 
production, their price, therefore, being determined by the cost 
of production. 

This determination of price by cost of production is not to 
be understood in the sense of the economists. The economists say 
that the average price of commodities is equal to the cost of pro- 
duction; that this is a law. The anarchical movement, in which 
rise is compensated by fall and fall by rise, is regarded by them 
as chance. With just as much right one could regard the fluctua- 
tions as the law and the determination by the cost of production 
as chance, as has also been done by other economists. But it is 
solely these fluctuations, which, looked at more closely, bring 
with them the most fearful devastations and like earthquakes 
cause bourgeois society to tremble to its foundations^ — it is solely 
these fluctuations that in thdr course determine price through the 
cost of production. The total movement of this disorder is its order. 
In the course of this industrial anarchy, in this movement in a 
circle, competition compensates so to speak for one excess by 
means of another. 

We see, therefore, that the price of a commodity is determined 
by its cost of production, in such manner that the periods in 
which the price of this commodity rises above its cost of pro- 
duction are compensated by the periods in which it sinks below 
the cost of production, and vice versa. This does not hold good, 
of course, for a particular isolated industrial product but only for 
the whole branch of industry. Consequently, it also does not hold 
good for the individual industrialist but only for the whole class 
of industrialists. 

The determination of price by the cost of production is equival- 
ent to the determination of price by the labour time necessary 
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for the manufacture of a commodity, for the cost of production 
consists of 1) raw materials and depreciation of instruments, i.e., 
of industrial products the production of which has cost a certain 
amount of labour days and which therefore, represent a certain 
amount of labour time, and 2) of direct labour, the measure of 
which is hkewise time. 

Now, the same general laws ,that regulate the price of com- 
modities in general of course also regulate wages^ the price of labour. 

Wages will rise and fall according to the relation of supply 
and demand, according to the turn taken by the competition be- 
tween the buyers of labour power, the capitalists, and the sellers 
of labour power, the workers. The fluctuations in wages corres- 
pond in general to the fluctuations in prices of commodities. 
Within these fluctuations^ however, the price of labour will be de- 
termined by the cost of production, by the labour time necessary to 
produce this commodity — labour power. 

What then Us the .cost of production of labour power? 

It is the cost required for maintaining the worker as a worker 
and of developing him fnto a worker. 

The less the period of training, therefore, that any work re- 
quires the smaller is the cost of production of the worker and 
the Jower is the price of his labour, his wages. In , those branches 
of industry in which hardly any period of apprenticeship is 
required and where the mere bodily existence of the worker 
suffices, the cost necessary for his production is almost confined 
to the commodities necessary for keeping him alive and capable 
of working. The price of his labour will, therefore, be determined 
by the price of the necessary means of subsistence. 

Another consideration, however, also comes in. The manufac- 
turer in calculating his cost of production amd thereby the price 
of the products takes into account the wear and tear of the in- 
struments of labour. If, for example, a machine costs him 1,000 
marks and wears out in ten years, he adds 100 marks annually 
to the price of the commodities so as to be able ,^to replace the 
worn-out machine by a new one at the end of ten years. In the 
same way, in calculating the cost of production of simple labour 
power, there must be included the .cost of reproduction, whereby 
the race of workers is enabled to increase and to replace worn-out 
workers by new ones. Thus the depreciation of the worker is taken 
into account in the same way as the depreciation of the machine. 

The cost of production of simple labour power, therefore, 
amounts to the cost of existence and reproduction of the work- 
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er. The price of this cost of existence and reproduction con- 
stitutes wages. Wages so determined are called the wage minimum} 
This wage minimum, like the determination of the price of com- 
modities by the cost of production in general, does not hold good 
for the single individual but for the species. Individual workers, 
millions of workers, do not get enough to be able to exist and re- 
produce themselves; but the wages of the whole working class level 
themselves out within their fluctuations to this minimum. 

Now that we have arrived at an understanding of the most 
general laws which regulate wages like the price of any other 
commodity, we can go into our subject more [specifically. 

Ill 

Capital consists of raw materials, instruments of labour and 
means of subsistence of all kinds, which are utilized in order to 
produce new raw materials, new instruments of labour and new 
means of subsistence. All these component parts are creations of 
labour, products of labour, accumulated labour. Accumulated 
labour which serves as a means of new production is capital. 

So say the economists. 

What is a Negro slave? A man of the black race. The one 
explanation is as good as the other. 

A Negro is a Negro. He only becomes a slave in certain re- 
lationships. A cotton-spinning jenny is a machine for spinning 
cotton. Only in certain relationships does it become capital, Tom 
from these relationships it is no more capital than gold in itself 
is money or sugar the price of sugar, 

^ An analogous proposition laid down by Marx in his Poverty of 
Philosophy was commented upon as follows by Engels in a note to the German 
edition of 1885, reproduced on page 45 of the English edition (Moscow 1935) 
of that book: “The thesis that the ‘natural,’ te., normal, price of labour 
power coincides with the wage minimum, i.e., with the equivalent in 
value of the means of subsistence absolutely indispensable for the life and 
reproduction of the worker, was first put forward by me in Sketches for a 
Critique of Political Economy (Deutsch-Franzosische Jahrbucher [Franco- 
German Annuals] Paris, 1844) and in The Condition of the Working Class in 
PJngland in 18H, As seen here, Marx at that time accepted the thesis. Lassalle 
took it over from both of us. Although, however, in reality wages have a 
constant tendency to approach the minimum, the above thesis is nevertheless 
incorrect. The fact that labour is regularly and on the average paid below its 
‘ value cannot alter its value. In Capital, Marx has both put the above thesis 
right (Section on the Purchase and Sale of Labour Power) and also (Chapter 
25: The General Law of Capitalist Accumulation) analysed the circumstances 
which permit capitalist production to depress the price of labour power more 
and more below its value.” — Ed. 
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In production, men not only act on nature but also on one 
another. They produce only by co-operating in a certain way and 
mutually exchanging their activities. In order to produce, they 
enter into definite connections and relations with one another 
and only within these social connections and relations does their 
action on nature, does production, take place. 

These social relations into which the producers enter with 
one another, the conditions under which they exchange their 
activities and participate in the whole act of production, will 
naturally Vary according to the character of the . means of 
production. With the invention of a new instrument of war- 
fare, firearms, the whole internal organization of the army neces- 
sarily changed; the relationships within which individuals can 
constitute an army and act as an army, were transformed and 
the relations of different armies to one another also changed. 

Thus the social relations, within which individuals produce^ 
the social relations \of production^ change, are transformed, with 
the change and development of the material means of production^ 
the productive forces. The relations of production in their total- 
ity donstifute tVfhat is called the social relations, society, and 
indeed a society at a definite stage of historical development^, 
a society with a peculiar, distinctive character. Ancient society, feudal 
society, bourgeois society are such totalities of production relations, 
each of which at the same time denotes a special stage of develop- 
ment in the history of mankind. 

Capital, also, is a social relation of production. It is a bourgeois 
production relation, a production relation of bourgeois society. 
Are not the means of subsistence, the instruments of labour, the 
raw materials, of which capital consists, produced and accumu- 
lated under given social conditions, in definite social relations? 
Are they not utilized for new production under given social con- 
ditions, in definite social relations? And is it not just this definite 
social character which makes the products serving for new pro- 
duction into capital? 

Capital consists not only of means of subsistence, instruments 
of labour and raw materials, not only of material products; it 
consists just as much of exchange values. All the products of 
which it consists are commodities. Capital is, therefore, not only 
a sum of material products, it is a sum of commodities, of 
exchange values, of social magnitudes. 

Capital remains the same, whether we put cotton in place of 
wool, rice in place of wheat or steamships in place of railways. 


14 * . 
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provided only that the cotton, the rice, the steamships — the body 
of capital — have the same exchange value, the same price as the 
wool, the 'wheat, the railways in 'which it was previously incor- 
porated. The body of capital can change continually without the 
capital suffering the slightest alteration. 

But while all capital is a sum of commodities, i.e., of ex- 
change values, not every sum of commodities, of exchange values, 
is as yet capital. 

Every sum of ^exchjange values is an exchange value. Every 
separate exchange value is a sum of exchange values. For 
instance, a house that is v/orth 1,000 marks is an exchange value 
of 1,000 marks. A piece of paper worth a pfennig is a sum of 
exchange values of one-hundred hundredths of a pfennig. Products 
which are exchangeable for others are commodities. The particular 
proportion in which they are exchangeable constitutes their 
exchange value or, expressed in money, their price. The quantity 
of these products can make no difference to their being commod- 
ities or representing an exchange value or having a definite price. 
Whether a tree is large or small it remains a tree. Whether we 
exchange iron for other products in ounces or in hundredweights, 
does this make any difference to its character as commodity, as 
exchange value? According to the quantity it is a commodity of 
greater or lesser value, of higher or lower price. 

How, then, does a sum of commodities, of exchange values, 
become capital? 

By mainlaining and multiplying itself as an independent social 
power, i.e., as the power of a portion of society, by means of its 
exchange for direct, living labour power. The existence of a class 
which possesses nothing but its capacity for labour is a necessary 
prerequisite of capital. 

It is only the domination of accumulated, past, materialized 
labour over direct, living labour, which turns accumulated labour 
into capital. 

Capital does not consist in accumulated labour serving living 
labour as a means for new production. It consists in living labour 
serving accumulated labour as a means for maintaining and mul- 
tiplying the exchange value of the latter. 

What takes place in the exchange between capitalist and wage 
worker? 

The worker receives means of subsistence in exchange for his 
labour power, but the capitalist receives in exchange for his 
means of subsistence labour, the productive activity of the work- 
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er, the creative power whereby the worker not only replaces 
what he consumes but gives to the accumulated labour a greater 
value than it previously possessed. The worker receives a part 
of the available means of subsistence from the capitalist. For 
what do these means of subsistence serve him? For immediate 
consumption. As soon, however, as I consume the means of sub- 
sistence, they are irretrievably lost to me unless I use the time 
during which I am kept alive by them in order to produce new 
means of subsistence, in order during consumption to create by my 
labour new values in place of the values which perish in being 
consumed. But it is just this noble reproductive power which the 
worker surrenders to the capitalist in exchange for the means of 
subsistence received. He has, therefore, lost them for himself. 

Let us take an example: a tenant farmer gives his day labour- 
er five silver groschen a day. For five silver groschen the labour- 
er works all day on the farmer’s field and thus secures him a 
return of ten silver groschen. The farmer not only gets the 
value replaced that he has to give the day labourer; he doubles 
it. He has therefore employed, consumed, the five silver groschen 
that he gave to the labourer in a fruitful, productive manner. He 
has bought with the five silver groschen just that labour and 
power of the labourer which produces agricultural products of 
double value and makes ten silver groschen out of five. The day 
labourer, on the other hand, receives in place of his productive 
power, the results of which he has bargained away to the farmer, 
five silver groschen, which he exchanges for means of subsistence, 
and these he more or less rapidly consumes. The five silver 
groschen have, therefore, been consumed in a double way, repro- 
ductively for capital, for they have been exchanged for labour 
power ^ which produced ten silver groschen, unproductively for 
the worker, for they have been exchanged for means of subsistence 
which have disappeared forever and the value of which he can 
only recover by repeating the same exchange with the farmer. 
Thus capital presupposes wage labour; ^vage labour presupposes 
clapital. They reciprocally condition the existence of each other; 
they reciprocally evoke each other. 

Does a worker in a cotton factory produce merely cotton textiles? 
No, he produces capital. He produces values which serve afresh to 
command his labour and by means of it to create new values. 


1 “Power” was not added here by Engels but had been in th^ text Marx 
published in the Neue Rheinische Zeitung, — Ed. 
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Capital can. only increase by exchanging itself for labour pow- 
er, by calling wage labour to life. The labour power of the wage 
worker can only be exchanged for capital by increasing capital, by 
strengthening the power whose slave it is. Hence, increase of capi- 
tal is increase of the proletariat, i.e., of the working class. 

The interests of the capitalist and those of the worker are, 
therefore, one and the same, assert the bourgeois and their 
economists. They are, indeed! The worker perishes if capital does 
not employ him. Capital perishes if it does not exploit labour 
power and in order to exploit it, it must buy it. The faster capital 
intended for production, productive capital, increases, the more, 
therefore, industry prospers, the more the bourgeoisie enriches 
itself and the better business is, the more workers does the capi- 
talist need, the more dearly does the worker sell himself. 

The indispensable condition for a tolerable situation of the 
worker is, therefore, the fastest possible growth of productive 
capital. 

But what is the growth of productive capital? Growth of the 
power of accumulated labour over living labour. Growth of the 
domination of the bourgeoisie over the working class. If wage 
labour produces the wealth of others that rules over it, the power 
that is hostile to it, capital, then the means of employment, i.e., 
the means of subsistence, flow back to it from this hostile power, 
on condition that it makes itself afresh into a part of capital, 
into the lever which hurls capital anew into an accelerated move- 
ment of growth. 

To sag that the interests of capital and those of the workers 
are hne and the same is only to say that capital and wage labour 
are two sides of one and the same relationship. The one deter- 
mines 'the other, as usurer land squanderer reciprocally condition 
the existence of each other. 

As long as the wage worker is a wage worker his lot depends 
upon capital. That is the much-vaunted community of interests 
between worker and capitalist. 


IV ‘ i 

If capital grows, the mass of wage labour grows, the number 
of wage workers grows; in a word, the domination of capital 
extends over a greater number of individuals. And if we assume the 
most favourable case, when productive capital grows, the demand 
for labour grows. Consequently, wages, the price of labour, goes up. 
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A house may be large or small; as long as the surrounding 
houses are equally small it satisfies all social demands for a 
dwelling. But let a palace arise beside the little house, and it 
shrinks from a little house to a hut. The little house shows now 
that its owner has only very slight or no demands to make; and 
however high it may shoot up in the course of civilization, if the 
neighbouring palace grows to an equal or even greater extent, the 
dweller in the relatively small house will feel more and more 
uncomfortable, dissatisfied and cramped within its four walls. 

A noticeable increase in wages presupposes a rapid growth of 
productive capital. The rapid growth of productive capital brings 
about an equally rapid growth of wealth, luxury, social needs, 
social enjoyments. Thus, although the enjoyments of the worker 
have risen, the social satisfaction that they give has fallen in 
comparison with the increased enjoyments of the capitalist, which 
are inaccessible to the worker, in comparison with the state of 
development of society in general. Our needs and enjoyments 
spring from society; we measure them, therefore, by society and 
not by the objects which serve for their satisfaction. Because they 
are of a social nature, they are of a relative nature. 


Wages are by no means determined only by the amount of 
commodities for which I can exchange them. They embody various 
relations. 

What the workers receive for their wages, in the first place, is 
a definite sum of money. Are wages determined only by this money 
price? 

In the sixteenth century, the gold and silver circulating in 
Europe increased as a result of the discovery of richer and more 
easily worked mines in America. Hence, the value of gold and sil" 
ver fell in relation to other commodities. The workers received the 
same amount of coined silver for their labour power as before. The 
money price of their labour remained the same, and yet their wages 
had fallen, for in exchange for the same quantity of silver they 
received a smaller amount of other commodities in return. This 
was one of the circumstances which furthered the growth of capi- 
tal and the rise of the bourgeoisie in the sixteenth century. 

Let us take another case. In the winter of 1847, as a result of 
a crop failure, the most indispensable means of subsistence, com, 
meat, butter, cheese, etc., rose considerably in price. Assume 
that the workers received the same sum of money for their labour 
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power as before. Had not their wages fallen? Of course 
For the same money they received less bread^ meat, etc., in ex- 
change. Their wages had fallen, not because the value of silver 
had diminished, but because the value of the means of subsistence 
had increased. 

Assume, finally, that the money price of labour remains the 
same while all agricultural and manufactured goods have fallen in 
price owing to the employment of new machinery, a favourable 
season, etc. For the same money the workers can now buy more 
commodities of all kinds. Their wages, therefore, have risen^ just 
because the money value of their wages has not altered. 

Thus, the money price of labour, nominal wages, do not coin- 
cide with real wages, i.e,, with the sum of commodities which is 
actually given in exchange for the wages. If, therefore, we speak 
of a rise or fall of wages, we must not only keep in mind the 
money price of labour, the nominal wages. 

But neither nominal wages, i.e., the sum of money for which 
the worker sells himself to the capitalist, nor real wages, z.e., the 
sum of commodities which he can buy for this money, exhaust the 
relations contained in wages. 

Wages are, above all, also determined by their relation to the 
gain, to the profit of the capitalist — ^comparative, relative wages. 

Real wages express the price of labour in relation to the 
price of other commodities; relative wages, on the other hand, 
express the share of direct labour in the new value it has created 
in relation to the share which falls to accumulated labour, to 
capital. 

We said above, page 14:^ 'Wages are .. . not the worker’s share 
in the commodity produced by him. Wages are the part of the 
already existing commodities with which the capitalist buys for 
himself a definite amount of productive labour power.” But the 
capitalist must replace these wages out of the price at which he 
sells the product produced by the worker, he must replace it in 
such a way that there remains to him, as a rule, a surplus over 
the cost of production expended by him, a profit. For the capital- 
ist, the selling price of the commodities produced by the worker is 
divided into three parts: firstly, replacement of the price of the 
raw materials advanced by him together with replacement of the 
depreciation of the tools, machinery, and other means df labour 


^ See p. 203 of this volume. — Ed, 
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also advanced by him; secondly ^ the replacement of the wages ad- 
vanced by him, and thirdly, the surplus left over, the capitalist’s 
profit. While the first part only replaces previously existing values, 
it is clear that both the replacement of the wages and also the 
surplus profit of the capitalist are, as a whole, taken from the 
new value created by the worker’s labour and added to the raw 
materials. And in this sense, in order to compare them with one 
another, we can regard both wages and profit as shares in the 
product of the worker. 

Real wages ,may remain the same, they may even rise, and 
yet relative wages fall. Let us suppose, for example, that all means 
of subsistence have gone down in price by two-thirds while wages 
per day have only fallen by one-third, that is to say, for exam- 
ple, from three marks to two marks. Although the worker can 
command a greater amount of commodities with these twO' 
marks than he previously could with three marks, yet his wages 
have gone down in relation to the profit of the capitalist. The 
profit of the capitalist [e.g., the manufacturer) has increased by one 
mark, z.e., for a smaller sum of exchange values which he pays 
to the worker, the latter must produce a greater amount of 
exchange values than before. The share of capital relative to the 
share of labour has risen. The division of social wealth between 
capital and labour has become still more unequal. With the same 
capital, the capitalist commands a greater quantity of labour. The 
power of the capitalist class over the working class has grown, the 
social position of the worker has deteriorated, has been depressed 
one step further below that of the capitalist. 

What then is the general law which determines the rise and 
fall of wages and profits in their reciprocal relation? 

They stand in inverse ratio to each other. Capital’s share, prof- 
it, rises in the same proportion as labour’s share^ wages, falls, and 
vice versa. Profit rhes to the extent that wfiges fad; ifl falls to the 
extent that wages rise. 

The objection will, perhaps, be made that the capitalist can 
profit by a favourable exchange of his products with other capi- 
talists, by increase of the demand for his commodities, whether as 
a result of the opening of new markets, or as a result of a mo- 
mentarily increased demand in the old markets, etc.; that the 
capitalist’s profit can, therefore, increase by over-reaching other 
capitalists, independently of the rise and fall of wages, of the 
exchange value of labour power; or that the capitalist’s profit 
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may also rise owing to the improvement of the instruments of 
labour, a new application of natural forces, etc. 

First of all, it will have to be admitted that the result remains 
the same, although it is brought about in reverse fashion. It is 
true the profit has not risen because wages have fallen, but wages 
have fallen because the profit has risen. With the same amount 
of other people’s labour, the capitalist has bought a greater 
amount of exchange values, without having paid more for the 
labour on that account; that is, therefore, labour is paid less in 
proportion to the net profit which it yields the capitalist. 

In addition, we recall that, in spite of the fluctuations in prices 
of commodities, the average price of every commodity, the ratio in 
which it is exchanged for other commodities, is determined by its 
cost of production. Hence the over-reachings within the capitalist 
class necessarily balance one another. The improvement of machin- 
ery, new application of natural forces in the service of produc- 
tion, enable a larger amount of products to be created in a given 
period of time with the same amount of labour and capital, but 
not by any means a larger amount of exchange values. If, by 
the use of the spinning jenny, I can turn out twice as much 
yam in an hour as before its invention, e.g., one hundred pounds 
instead of fifty, then in the long run I will receive for these hun- 
dred pounds no more commodities in exchange than formerly for 
the fifty pounds, because the cost of production has fallen by one- 
half, or because I can deliver double the product at the same cost. 

Finally, in whatever proportion the capitalist class, the bour- 
geoisie, whether of one country or of the whole world market, 
shares the net profit of production within itself, the total amount 
of this net profit always consists only of the amount by which, 
on the whole, accumulated labour has been increased by direct 
labour. This total amount grows, therefore, in the proportion in 
which labour augments capital^ i.e., in the proportion in which 
profit rises in contrast to wages. 

We see, therefore, that even if we remain within the relation- 
ship of capital and wage labour, the interests of capital and the 
interests of wage labour are diametrically opposed. 

A rapid increase of capital is equivalent to a rapid increase of 
profit. Profit can only increase rapidly if the price of labour, if 
relative wages, decrease just as rapidly. Relative wages can fall 
although real wages rise simultaneously with nominal wages, 
with the money value of labour, if they do not rise, how- 
ever, in the same proportion as profit. If, for instance, in times 
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when business is good, wages rise by five per cent, profit on the 
other hand by thirty per cent, then the comparative, the relative 
wages, have not increased but decreased. 

Even if, therefore, the income of the worker increases with the 
rapid growth of capital, the social gulf that separates the worker 
from the capitalist increases at the same time, and the power of 
capital over labour^ the dependence of labour on capital, likewise 
increases. 

To say that the worker has an interest in the rapid growth of 
capital is only to say that the more rapidly the worker increases 
the wealth of others, the richer will be the crumbs that fall to 
him, the greater is the number of workers that can be employed 
and called into existence, the more can the mass of slaves 
dependent on capital be increased. 

We have thus seen that: 

Even the most favourable situation for the working class, the 
most rapid possible growth of capital^ however much it may im- 
prove the material existence of the worker, does not remove the 
antagonism between his interests and the bourgeois interests, 
those of the capitalist. Profit and wages remain as before in 
inverse proportion. 

If capital is growing rapidly, wages may rise; the profit of 
capital rises incomparably more rapidly. The material position of 
the worker has improved, but at the cost of his social position. 
The social gulf that divides him from the capitalist has widened. 

Finally: 

To say that the most favourable condition for wage labour is 
the most rapid possible growth of productive capital, is only to 
say that the more rapidly the working class increases and 
enlarges the power that is hostile to it, the wealth that does not 
belong to it and that controls it, the more favourable will be the 
conditions under which it is allowed to labour anew at increasing 
bourgeois wealth, at enlarging the power of capital, content with 
forging for itself the golden fetters by which the bourgeoisie 
drags it in its train. 


V 

Growth of productive capital and rise of wages, are these 
really so inseparably connected as the bourgeois economists main- 
tain? We must not take their word for it. We must not even 
believe them when they say that the fatter capital is, the better 
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will its slave be fed. The bourgeoisie is too enlightened, it calcu- 
lates too well, to share the prejudices of the feudal lord who 
makes a display by the brilliance of his retinue. The conditions 
of existence of the bourgeoisie compel it to calculate. 

We must, therefore, examine more closely: 

How does the growth of productive capital affect wages? 

If, on the whole, the productive capital of bourgeois society 
grows, a more varied accumulation of labour takes place. The 
capitals increase in number and extent. The increase of the 
capitals increases the competition between the capitalists. The 
increasing extent of the capitals provides the means for bringing 
more powerful labour armies with more gigantic instruments of 
warfare into the industrial battlefield. 

One capitalist can only drive another from the field and 
capture his capital by selling more cheaply. In order to be able 
to sell more cheaply without raining himself, he must produce 
more cheaply, z.e., raise the productive power of labour as much 
as possible. But the productive power of labour is raised, above 
all, by a greater division of labour^ by a more universal intro- 
duction and continual improvement of machinery. The greater the 
labour army among whom labour is divided, the more gigantic 
the scale on which machinery is introduced, the more does the 
cost of production proportionately decrease, the more fruitful is 
labour. Hence, a general rivalry arises among the capitalists to in- 
crease machinery and the division of labour, and to exploit them 
on the greatest possible scale. 

If, now, by a greater division of labour, by the utilization and 
improvement of new machines, by more profitable and extensive 
exploitation of natural forces, one capitalist has found the means 
of producing with the same amount of labour ,or of accumulated 
labour a greater amount of products, of commodities, than his 
competitors, if he can for example produce a whole yard of linen 
in the same labour time in which his competitors weave half a 
yard, how will this capitalist operate? 

He could continue to sell half a yard of linen at the old market 
price; this would, however, be no means of driving his opponents 
from the field and of enlarging his own sales. But in the same 
measure in which his production has expanded, his need to sell 
has also increased. The more powerful and costly means of produc- 
tion that he has called into life enable him, indeed, to sell his com- 
modities more cheaply, they compel him, however, at the same time 
to sell more commodities^ to conquer a much larger market for his 
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commodities; consequently our capitalist will sell his half yard of 
linen more cheaply than his competitors. 

The capitalist will not, however, sell a whole yard as cheaply 
as his competitors sell half a yard, although the production of 
the whole yard does not cost him more than the half yard costs 
the others. Otherwise he would not gain anything extra but only 
get hack the cost of production by the exchange. His possibly greater 
income would he derived, therefore, from having set a larger 
capital into motion, but not from having made more of his 
capital than the others. Moreover, he attains the object he wishes 
to attain, if he puts the price of his goods only a small percent- 
age lower than that of his competitors. He drives them from 
the field, he wrests from them at least a jpart of their sales, by 
iinderselling them. And, finally, it will be remembered that the 
current price always stands above or below the cost of production, 
according to whether the sale of the commodity occurs in 
a favourable or unfavourable industrial season. According as 
the market price of the yard of linen stands below or above 
its hitherto customary cost of production, the percentage will 
vary at which the capitalist who has employed new and more 
fruitful means of production sells above his real cost of pro- 
duction. 

However, the privilege of our capitalist is not of long duration; 
other competing capitahsts introduce the same machines, the 
same division of labour, introduce them on the same, or on a 
larger, scale, and this introduction will become so general that 
the price of linen is reduced not only below its old, but below 
Its new cost of production. 

The capitalists find themselves, therefore, in the same position 
relative to one another as before the introduction of the new 
means of production, and if they are able to supply by these 
means double the production at the same price, they are now 
forced to supply the double product below the old price. On 
the basis of this new cost of production, the same game be- 
gins again. More division of labour, more machinery, enlarged 
scale of exploitation of machinery and division of labour. And 
again competition brings the same counter-action against this 
result. 

We see how in this way the mode of production and the 
means of production are continually transformed, revolutionized, 
how the division pf labour is necessartly followed by greater 
division of labour, the application of machinery by still greater 
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nppliCicWion of machinery , work on a large scale by work on a 
'^till larger \sdfil\e. 

That is the law which again and again throws bourgeois 
production out of its old course and which compels capital to 
intensify the productive forces of labour, because it has intensi- 
fied it; the law which gives capital no rest and continually whis- 
pers in its ear: ‘‘March on! March on!” 

This law is none other than that which, within the fluctua- 
tions of trade periods, necessarily levels out the price of a com- 
modity to its cost of production. 

However powerful the means of production which a capitalist 
brings into the field, competition will make these means of pro- 
duction universal land from the moment when it has made them 
universal, the only ^result of the greater fruitfulness of his capital 
is that he must now supply for the same price ten, twenty, a 
hundred times as much as before. But, as he must sell perhaps 
a thousand times as much as before in order to outweigh the 
lower selling price by the greater amount of the products sold, 
because a more extensive sale is mow necessary, not only in order 
to make more profit but in order to replace the cost of produc- 
tion — the instrument of production itself, as we have seen, be- 
comes more and more expensive — and because this extensive sale 
becomes ta question of life or death not only for him jbut also 
for his rivals, the old struggle begins again all the more violently 
the more fruitful the already discovered means of production are. 
The division of labour and the application of machinery, there- 
fore, will go on anew on an incomparably greater scale. 

Whatever the power of the means of production employed 
may be, competition seeks to rob capital of the golden fruits of 
this power, by bringing the price of the commodifies back to 
the cost of production and .therefore by making the cheaper pro- 
duction, the supply of ever greater amounts of the product 
for the same sum, into an imperative law to the same extent as 
production is cheapened, i,e,, as more is produced with the same 
amount of labour. Thus the capitalist will have won nothing 
by his own exertions but the obligation to supply more in the 
same labour time, in a word, more difficult conditions for 
profitable use of his capital. While, therefore, competition contin- 
ually pursues him with its law of the cost of production and 
every weapon that he forges against his rivals recoils against 
himself, the capitalist continually tries to get the better of com- 
petition by incessantly introducing new machines, more expen- 
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sive, it is true, but producing more cheaply, and new division 
of labour in place of the old, and by not waiting until competition 
has rendered the new ones obsolete. 

If now we picture to ourselves this feverish agitation on the 
whole w,arld market, it Vill be comprehensible how the growth, 
accumulation and concentration of capital results in an uninter- 
rupted division of labour, and in the application of new and the 
perfecting of old machinery proceeding feverishly and on an ever 
more gigantic scale. 

But how do them 'sctfcumstances, hvhich cue inseparable from 
the growth of productive capital, affect the determination of wages? 

The greater divis'ion of labour enablcis one worker to .do the 
work of five, ten or twenty; it therefore multiplies competition 
among the workers fivefold, tenfold and twentyfold. The workers 
do ^not pnly compete ;by one selling himself cheaper than another; 
they compete by one doing the work of five, ten, twenty; and 
the division of labour, introduced by capital and continually 
increased, compels the workers to Compete among themselves in 
this way. Further, in >che jsame measure as the division of fabour 
increases, the labour itself is simplified. The special skill of the 
worker becomes worthless. ^He becomes transformed into a 
simple, monotonous productive force that does not have to use 
intense bodily or intellectual faculties. His labour becomes a la- 
bour accessible to all. Hence, competitors crowd upon him on jail 
sides, and besides we remind the reader that the more simple and 
easily learned the labour is, the lower the cost of production 
needed to master it, the lower do wages sink, for, like the price 
of every other commodity, they are determined by the cost ^of 
production. 

In 'the mme measure, therefore, in which labonr becomes 
more unsdtisfying, mope Repulsive, competition ihcroases and 
wages decrease. The worker tries to keep up the amount of his 
wages by working more, whether by working^donger hours or by 
producing more in the same time. Impelled by want, therefore, 
he still further increases the evij effects of the division of la- 
bour. The result is that the more he ivorks the less wages he 
receives, and for the simple reason that he competes to that 
extent against his. fellow workers, hence makes them inito so 
many competitors who offer themselves on just the |Same bad 
terms as be does himself, and that, 'therefore, in the last resort 
he competes o.gcgnst himself, agaiiist tiimself as a member of the 
working olass. 
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Machinery brings about the same results on a much grea'ter 
scale, by replacing skilled workers by unskilled, men by women, 
adults by children. It brings about the same results, where it 
is newly introduced, by throwing the hand workers on to the 
streets in masses, and, where it is developed, improved and re- 
placed by more productive machinery, by discharging small batches 
of workers. We have portrayed above, in a hasty sketch, 
the industrial war of the capitalists among themselves; this ivftr 
has the peculiarity that its battles are won less by irecruiting 
than by discharging, the army of labour. The generals, the capP 
talists, compete with one another as to who can discharge most 
soldiers of industry. 

The economists telj us, it is true, that the workers j'endered 
-superfluous by machinery find new branches pf employment. 

They dare not assert directly that the same workers who are 
discharged find places in the new branches of labour. The facts 
cry out too loudly against this lie. They really only assert that 
new means of lemployment will open up for other component 
sections of the working clasfs), e.g., for the portion of the young 
generation of workers that was already standing ready to enter 
the branch of industry which has died out. That is, of course, 
a great consolation for the discharged workers. The worshipful 
capitalists will never want for fresh exploitable flesh and blood, 
and will let the dead bury their dead. This is a consolation which 
the capitalists give themselves rather than one which they give 
the workers. If the (whole class pf wage workers were to be 
abolished owing to machinery, how dreadful that woufd be for 
capital which, without wage labour, ceases to be capital! 

Let us suppose, however, that those directly driven out of 
their jobs by machinery, and the entire section of the new generation 
that was already on the watch for this employment, find a new 
occupation. Does any one imagine that it will be as highly paid as 
that which has been lost? That would contradict all the laws of 
economics. We have seen how modern industry always brings 
with it the substitution of a more simple, subordinate occupation 
for the more complex and higher one. 

How, then, could a mass of workers who have been thrown 
out of one branch of industry owing to machineiry find refuge 
in another, unless the latter is lower and worse paid? 

The workers who work on the manufacture of machinery it- 
self have been cited as an exception. As soon a^s more machinery 
is demanded and used in industry, it is said, there must necessarily 
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be an increase of machines, consequently of the manufacture of ma- 
chines, and consequently of the employment of workers in the 
manufacture of machines; and the workers engaged in this branch 
of industry are claimed to be skilled, even educated workers. 

Since the year 1840 this assertion, which even before was only 
half true, has lost all semblance of truth because ever more ver- 
satile machines have been employed in the manufacture of ma- 
chinery, no more and no less than in the manufacture of cotton 
5^arn, and the workers employed in the machine factories, con- 
fronted by highly elaborate machines, can only play the part 
of highly unelaborate machines. 

But in place of the man who has been discharged owing to the 
machine, the factory employs maybe three children and one 
woman I And did not the man’s wages have to suffice for 
his. wife and three children? Did not the minimum of wages 
have to suffice to maintain and to propagate the race? What, 
then, does this favourite bourgeois phrase prove? Nothing more 
than that now four times as many workers’ lives are used up in 
order to gain a livelihood for one worker’s family. 

Let us sum up: The more productive capital grows, the more 
the division of labour and the application of machinery expands 
The more the division of labour and the application of machinery 
expands, the more competition among the workers expands and the 
more their wages, contract. 

In addition, the working class gains recruits from the higher 
strata of society also; a mass of petty industrialists and small 
rentiers are hurled down into its ranks and have nothing better 
to do than urgently stretch out their arms alongside those of the 
workers. Thus the forest of uplifted arms demanding work becomes 
ever thicker, while the arms themselves become ever thinner. 

That the small industrialist cannot survive in a contest one 
of the first conditions of which is to produce on an ever greater 
scale, I. e./ precisely to be a large and not a small industrialist is 
self-evident. 

That the interest on capital decreases in the same measure as 
capital grows, as the mass and number of capitals increase; 
that, therefore, the small rentier can no longer live on his interest 
but must throw himsejf into industry, and, consequently, help to 
increase the ranks of the small industrialists and therefore of can- 
didates for the proletariat— all this surely requires no further ex-^ 
position. 


15-760 
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Finally, in the measure that the capitalists are compelled, by 
the movement described above, to exploit the already existing 
gigantic means of production on a larger scale and to set in 
motion all the mainsprings of credit to this end, in the same 
measure do the industrial earthquakes increase, in ^ which the 
trading world can only maintain itself by sacrificing a part of 
wealth, products and even of productive forces to the Igods of 
the nether world — in a word, crises increase. They become more 
frequent and more violent, if only because in the same measure 
in which the mass of production, and consequently the need for 
extended markets, grows, the world market becomes more and 
more contracted, fewer and fewer new markets remain available 
for exploitation, since every preceding crisis has subjected to world 
trade a market hitherto unconquered or only superficially exploit- 
ed. But capital not only lives on labour. A lord, at once aristocratic 
and barbarous, it drags with it into the grave the corpses of its 
slaves, whole hecatombs of workers who peidsh in the crises. Thus 
we see: if tapital grows rapidly, competition among the workers 
grows incomparably more rapidly, i,e., the means of employment, 
the means of subsistence, of the working class decrease proportion- 
ately so much the more, and, nevertheless, the rapid growth of 
capital is the most favourable condition for wage labour. 
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VALUE, PRICE AND PROFIT' 

[PRELIMINARY] 


CITIZENS, 

Before entering into the subject matter, allow me to make a 
few preliminary remarks.- 

There reigns now on the Continent a real epidemic of strikes, 
and a general clamour for a rise of wages. The question will turn 
up at our Congress. You, as the head of the International Associa- 
tion, ought to have settled convictions upon this paramount ques- 
tion. For my own part, I considered it, therefore, my duty to enter 
fully into the matter, even at the peril of putting your patience to 
a severe test. 

Another preliminary remark I have to make in regard to Citi- 
zen Weston, He has not only proposed to you, but has publicly 

^ The present work is an address delivered in English by Marx at two 
sessions of the General Council of the International Working Men’s Association 
(the First International), on June 20 and 27, 1865. The circumstances which 
led to this report are briefly as follows: 

At the session of the General Council on April 4, 1865, John Weston, a 
member of the General Council and an Owenist, proposed that the General 
Council should discuss the following questions: 

“(1) Can the social and material prosperity of the working classes 
generally be improved by means of higher wages?” 

“(2) Do not the efforts of Trades’ Societies to secure higher wages operate 
prejudicially to the other sections of Industry?” 

Weston declared that he would uphold a negative answer to the first 
question and a positive answer to the second <one. 

Weston’s report was delivered and discussed at the session of the Coun- 
cil of May 20 and 23. In a letter to Engels of May 20, 1865, Marx refers 
to this as follows: 

"This evening,” wrote Marx, “a special session of the International. A 
good old fellow, an old Owenist, Weston (carpenter) has put fotrward the 
two following propositions, which he is continually defending in the Beehive 
[for a time the official organ of the First International which published 
the reports of the sittings of the General Council. — Ed.]: 1) that a general rise 
in the rate would be of no use to the workers; 2) that therefore, etc., the 
trade unions have a harmful effect. 

If these two propositions, in which he alone in our society believes, 
were accepted, we should be turned into a joke [ao wdren wir Kladderor 

15 * ‘ 
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defended, in the interest of the working class, as he thinks, opin- 
ions he knows to be most unpopular with the working class. Sucli 
an exhibition of moral courage all of us must highly honour. I 
hope that, despite the unvarnished style of my paper, at its con- 
clusion he will find me to agree with what appears to me the just 
idea lying at the bottom of his theses, which, however, in their 
present form, I cannot but consider theoretically false and prac- 
tically dangerous. 

I shall now at once proceed to the business before us. 


I. [PRODUCTION AND WAGES] 


' Citizen Weston’s argument rested, in fact, upon two premises: 
firstly, that the amount of national production is a fixed thing, a 
constant quantity or magnitude, as the mathematicians would say; 
secondly, that the amount of real wages, that is to say, of wages 
as measured by the quantity of the commodities they can buy, is 
a fixed amount, a constant magnitude. 

Now, his first assertion is evidently erroneous. Year after year, 
you will find that, the value and mass of production increase, that 
the productive powers of the national labour increase, and that the 
amount of money necessary to circulate this increasing production 
continuously changes. What is true at the end of the year, and 
jfor different years compared with each other, is true for every 

datsch] both on account of the trade unions here and of the infection of strikes 
which now prevails on the Continent 

am, of course, expected to supply the refutation. I ought really 
therefore to have worked out my reply for this evening, but thought it more 
important to write on at my book [Capital] and so shall have to depend on 
improvisation. 

‘Df course, I know beforehand what the two main points are: 1) that 
the wages of labour determine the value of commodities; 2) that if the capi- 
talists pay five instead of four shillings today, they will sell their commod- 
ities for five instead of four shillings tomorrow (being enabled to do so by 
the increased demand). 

‘‘Inane though this is, only attaching itself to the most superficial exter- 
nal appearance, it is neverttieless not easy to explain to ignorant people all 
the economic questions which compete with one another here. You cant 
compress a course of political economy into one hour. But we shall do our 
best” (Marx-Engels, Selected Correspondence, pp. 202-03.) 

The present address was written and delivered by Marx in addition to 
his remarks during the debate. 

In connection with this address Marx wrote as follows to Engels on 
June 24: 

“I have read a paper in the Central Council (it would make two printer’s 
sheets perhaps) on the question brought up by Mr. Weston as to the effect 
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average day of the year. The amount or magnitude of national 
production changes continuously. It is not a constant but a von^ 
able magnitude, and, apart from changes in population, it must be 
so, because of the continuous change in the accumulation of 
capital and the productive powers of labour. It is perfectly true 
that if a rise in the general rate of wages should take place today, 
that rise, whatever its ulterior effects might be, would, by itself, not 
immediately change the amount of production. It would, in the 
first instance, proceed from the existing slate of things. But if 
before the rise of wages the national production was variable, and 
not fixed, it will continue to be variable and not fixed after the 
rise of wages. 

But suppose the amount of national production to be constant 
instead of variable. Even then, what our friend Weston considers 
a logical conclusion would still remain a gratuitous assertion. If I 
have a given number, say eight, the absolute limits of this number 
do not prevent its parts from changing their relative limits. If 
profits were six and wages two, wages might increase to six and 
profits decrease to two, and still the total amount remain eight. 
Thus the fixed amount of production would by no means prove 
the fixed amount of wages. How then does our friend Weston 
prove this fixity? By asserting it. 

But even conceding him his assertion, it would cut both ways, 
while he presses it only in one direction. If the amount of wages 
is a constant magnitude, then it can be neither increased 
nor diminished. If, then, in enforcing a temporary rise of wages, 

of a general rise of wages, etc. The first part of it was an answer to Weston’s 
nonsense; the second, a theoretical explanation, in so far as the occasion 
was suited to this. Now the people want to have this printed. On the one 
hand, this might perhaps be of advantage to me, as they are connected with 
J. St. Mill, Professor Beesly, Harrison, and others. On the other, I have my 
doubts: I 

1) as it is not particularly flattering to have “Mr. Weston” as your 
opponent; 

2) in the second part the thing contains, in an extremely condensed but 
relatively popular form, much that is new, taken in advance from my book 
[Capital], while at the same time it has necessarily to slur over all sorts of 
things. 

Question: is it advisable to anticipate in such matters?” (Ibid,). 

The work, however, was not published either by Marx or Engels. It was 
found among Marx’s papers after Engels’ death and originally published in 
English in 1898, under the present title, by Marx’s daughter, Eleanor and 
her husband, Eduard Aveling, who also wrote the first six subtitles. In 1897-98 
it was published in the Neiie Zeit serially under the title of Lohn, Preis and 
Profit [Wages, Price and Profit], which describes the contents of the address 
better than the English title. — Ed. 
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the workingmen act foolishly, the capitalists, in enforcing a tem- 
porary fall of wages, would act not less foolishly. Our friend 
Weston does not deny that, under certain circumstances, the work- 
ingmen can enforce a rise of wages, but their amount being natur- 
ally fixed, there must follow a reaction. On the other hand, h6 
knows also that the capitalists can enforce a fall of wages, and, 
indeed, continuously try to enforce it. According to the principle 
of the constancy of wages, a reaction ought to follow in this case 
not less than in the former. The workingmen, therefore, reacting 
against the attempt at, or the act of, lowering wages, would act 
rightly. They would, therefore, act rightly in enforcing a rise of 
wages j because every reaction against the lowering of wages is an ac- 
tion for raising wages. According to Citizen Weston’s own principle 
of the constancy of wages, the workingmen ought, therefore, under 
certain circumstances, to combine and struggle for a rise of wages. 

If he denies this conclusion, he must give up the premise from 
which it flows. He must not say that the amount of wages is a 
constant quantity, but that, although it cannot and must not rise, 
it can and must fall, whenever capital pleases to lower it. If the 
capitalist pleases to feed you upon potatoes instead of upon meat, 
and upon oats instead of upon wheat, you must accept his will 
as a law of political economy and submit to it. If in one country 
the rate of wages is higher than in another, in the United States, 
for example, than in England, you must explain this difference in 
the rate of wages by a difference between the will of the American 
capitalist and the will of the English capitalist, a method which 
would certainly very much simplify, not only the study of economic 
phenomena, but of all other phenomena. 

But even then, we might ask why the will of the American 
capitalist differs from the will of the English capitalist. And to 
answer the question you must go beyond the domain of will, A 
parson may tell me that God wills one thing in France, and an- 
other thing in England. If I summon him to explain to me this 
duality of will, he might have the brass to answer me that God 
wills to have one will in France and another will in England. But 
our friend Weston is certainly the last man to make an argument 
of such a complete negation of all reasoning. 

The will of the capitalist is certainly to take as much as pos- 
sible. What we have to do is not to talk about his will, but to in- 
quire into his power, the limitst of that power, and the character 
of those limits. 
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II [PRODUCTION, WAGES, PROFITS] 

The address Citizen Weston read to us might have been com- 
pressed into a nutshell. 

All his reasoning amounted to this: If the working class forces 
the capitalist class to pay five shillings instead of four shillings in 
the shape of money wages, the capitalist will return in the shape 
of commodities four shillings’ worth instead of five shillings’ 
worth. The working class would have to pay five shillings for 
what, before the rise of wages, they bought with four shillings. 
But why is this the case? Why does the capitalist only return 
four shillings’ worth for five shillings? Because the amount of 
wages is fixed. But why is it fixed at four shillings’ worth of com- 
modities? Why not at three, or two, or any other sum? If the 
limit of the amount of wages is settled by an economic law, in- 
dependent alike of the will of the capitalist and the will of the 
working man, the first thing Citizen Weston had to do was to state 
that law and prove it. He ought then, moreover, to have proved 
that the amount of wages actually paid at every given moment 
always corresponds exactly to the necessary amount of wages, and 
never deviates from it. If, on the other hand, the given limit of 
the amount of wages is founded on the mere will of the capitalist, 
or the limits of his avarice, it is an arbitrary limit. There is noth- 
ing necessary in it. It may be changed by the will of the capitalist, 
and may, therefore, be changed against his will. 

Citizen Weston illustrated his theory by telling you that 
when a bowl contains a certain quantity of soup, to be eaten 
by a certain number of persons, an increase in the broadness of 
the spoons would produce no increase in the amount of soup. He 
must allow me to find this illustration rather spoony. It reminded 
me somewhat of the simile employed by Menenius Agidppa. When 
the Roman plebeians struck against the Roman patricians, the pat- 
ri.cian Agrippa told them that the patrician belly fed the plebeian 
members of the body politic. Agrippa failed to show that you feed 
the members of one man by filling the belly of another. Citizen 
Weston, on his part, has forgotten that the bowl from which the 
workmen eat is filled with the whole produce of the national 
labour, and that what prevents them fetching more out of it is 
neither the narrowness of the bowl nor the scantiness of its con- 
tents, but only the smallness of their spoons. 

By what contrivance is the capitalist enabled to return four 
shillings’ worth for five shillings? By raising the price of the com- 
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modity he sells. Now, does a rise and, more generally, a change 
in the prices of commodities, do the prices of commodities them- 
selves, depend on the mere will of the capitalist? Or are, on the 
contrary, certain circumstances wanted to give effect to that will? 
If not, the ups and downs, the incessant fluctuations of market 
prices, would become an insoluble riddle. 

As we suppose that no change whatever has taken place either 
in the productive powers of labour or in the amount of capital and 
labour employed or in the value of the money wherein the values 
of products are estimated, but only a change in the rate of wages, 
how could that rise of wages affect the prices of commodities? 
Only by affecting the actual proportion between the demand for, 
and the supply of, these commodities. 

It is perfectly true that, considered as a whole, the working 
class spends, and must spend, its income upon necessaries, A gen- 
eral rise in the rate of wages would, therefore, produce a rise in 
the demand for, and consequently in the market prices of, neces- 
saries, The capitalists who produce these necessaries would be 
compensated for the risen wages by the rising market prices of 
their commodities. But how with the other capitalists, who do not 
produce necessaries? And you must not fancy them a small body. 
If you consider that two-thirds of the national produce are con- 
sumed by one-fifth of the population— a member of the House of 
Commons stated it recently to be but one-seventh of the popula- 
tion — you will understand what an immense proportion of the, 
national produce must be produced in the shape of, luxuries or 
be exchanged for luxuries, and what an immense amount of the 
necessaries themselves must be wasted upon flunkeys, horses, cats, 
and so forth, a waste we know from experience to become always 
much limited with the rising prices of necessaries. 

Well, what would be the position of those capitalists who do 
not produce necessaries? For the fall in the rate of profit, conse- 
quent upon the general rise of wages, they could not compensate 
themselves by a rise in the price of their commodities, because the 
demand for those commodities would not have increased. Their 
income would have decreased; and from this decreased income 
they would have to pay more for the same amount of higher- 
priced necessaries. But this would not be all. As their income had 
diminished they would have less to spend upon luxuries, and there- 
fore their mutual demand for their respective commodities would 
diminish. Consequent upon this diminished demand the prices of 
their commodities would fall. In these branches of industry^ 
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therefore, the rate of profit would fall, not only in simple propor- 
tion to the general rise in the rate of wages, but in the compound 
ratio of the general rise of wages, the rise in the prices of neces- 
saries, and the fall in the prices of luxuries. 

What would be the consequence of this difference in the rates- 
of profit for capitals employed in the different branches of indus- 
try? Why, the consequence that generally obtains whenever, from 
whatever reason, the average rate of profit comes to differ in the 
different spheres of production. Capital and labour would be trans> 
ferred from the less remunerative to the more remunerative 
branches; and this process of transfer would go on until the sup- 
ply in the one department of industry would have risen propor- 
tionately to the increased demand, and would have sunk in the 
other departments according to the decreased demand. This change 
effected, the general rate of profit would again be equalized in the* 
different branches. As the whole derangement originally arose 
from a mere change in the proportion of the demand for, and the 
supply of, different commodities, the cause ceasing, the effect would- 
cease, and prices would return to their former level and equilib- 
rium. Instead of being limited to some branches of industry, the 
fall in the rate of profit consequent upon the rise of wages would 
have become general. According to our supposition, there would 
have taken place no change in the productive powers of labour, 
nor in the aggregate amount of production, but that given amount 
of production would have changed its form. A greater part of the- 
produce would exist in the shape of necessaries, a lesser part in 
the shape of luxuries, or what comes to the same, a lesser part 
would be exchanged for foreign luxuries, and be consumed in its 
original form, or, what again comes to the same, a greater part 
of the native produce would be exchanged for foreign necessaries* 
instead of for luxuries. The general rise in the rate of wages- 
would, therefore, after a temporary disturbance of market prices, 
only result in a general fall of the rate of profit without any per- 
manent change in the prices of commodities. 

If I am told that in the previous argument I assume the whole 
surplus wages to be spent upon necessaries, I shall answer that T 
. have made the supposition most advantageous to the opinion of 
Citizen Weston. If the surplus wages were spent upon articles 
formerly not entering into the consumption of the workingmen,, 
the real increase of their purchasing power would need no proof. 
Being, however, only derived from an advance of wages, that in- 
crease of their purchasing power must exactly correspond to the 
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decrease of the purchasing power of the capitalists. The aggregate 
demand for commodities would, therefore, not increase, but the 
constituent parts of that demand would change. The increasing 
demand on the one side would be counter-balanced by the decreas- 
ing demand on the other side. Thus, the aggregate demand remain- 
ing stationary, no change whatever could take place in the market 
prices of commodities. 

You arrive, therefore, at this dilemma: Either the surplus wages 
are equally spent upon all articles of consumption — then the ex- 
pansion of demand on the part of the working class must be com- 
pensated by the contraction of demand on the part of the capital- 
ist class — or the surplus wages are only spent upon some articles 
whose market prices will temporarily rise. Then the consequent 
rise in the rate of profit in some, and the consequent fall in the 
rate of profit in other branches of industry will produce a change 
in the distribution of capital and labour, going on until the supply 
is brought up to the increased demand in the one department of 
industry, and brought down to the diminished demand in the other. 
On the one supposition there will occur no change in the prices 
of commodities. On the other supposition, after some fluctuations 
of market prices, the exchangeable values of commodities will 
subside to the former level. On both suppositions the general rise 
in the rate of wages will ultimately result in nothing else but a 
general, fall in the rate of profit. 

To stir up your powers of imagination. Citizen Weston re- 
quested you to think of the difficulties which a general rise of 
English agricultural wages from nine shillings to eighteen shillings 
would produce. Think, he exclaimed, of the immense rise in the 
demand for necessaries, and the consequent fearful rise in their 
prices! Now, all of you know that the average wages of the Amer- 
ican agricultural labourer amount to more than double that of the 
English agricultural labourer, although the prices of agricultural 
produce are lower in the United States than in the United King- 
dom, although the general relations of capital and labour obtain 
in the United States the same as in England, and although the 
annual amount of production is much smaller in the United States 
than in England. Why, then, does our friend ring this alarm bell? 
Simply to shift the real question before us. A sudden rise of wages 
from nine shillings to eighteen shillings would be a sudden rise to 
the amount of 100 per cent. Now, we are not at all discussing the 
question whether the general rate of wages in England could sud- 
denly be increased by 100 per cent. We have nothing at all to do 
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with the magnitude of the rise, which in every practical instance 
must depend on, and be suited to, given circumstances. We have 
only to inquire how a general rise in the rate of wages, even if 
restricted to one per cent, will act. 

Dismissing friend Weston’s fancy rise of 100 per cent, I propose 
calling your attention to the real rise of wages that took place in 
Great Britain from 1849 to 1859. 

You are all aware of the Ten Hours Bill, or rather Ten and 
a Half Hours Bill, introduced since 1848. This was one of the 
greatest economic changes we have witnessed. It was a sudden 
and compulsory rise of wages, not in some local trades, but in 
the leading industrial branches by which England sways the mar- 
kets of the world. It was a rise of wages under circumstances sin- 
gularly unpropitious. Dr. Ure, Professor Senior, and all the other 
official economic mouthpieces of the middle class, proved, and I 
must say upon much stronger grounds than those of our friend 
Weston, that it would sound the death knell of English industry. 
They proved that it not only amounted to a simple rise of wages, 
but to a rise of wages initiated by, and based upon, a diminution 
of the quantity of labour employed. They asserted that the twelfth 
hour you wanted to take from the capitalist was exactly the only 
hour from which he derived his profit. They threatened a decrease 
of accumulation, rise of prices, loss of markets, stinting of pro- 
duction, consequent reaction upon wages, ultimate ruin. In fact, 
they declared Maximilian Robespierre’s Maximum Laws ^ to be a 
small affair compared to it; and they were right in a certain 
sense. Well, what was the result? A rise in the money wages of 
the factory operatives, despite the curtailing of the working day, 
a great increase in the number of factory hands employed, a con- 
tinuous fall in the prices of their products, a marvellous development 
in the productive powers of their labour, an unheard-of progressive 
expansion of the markets for their commodities. In Manchester, at 
the meeting in 1860 of the Society for the Advancement of 
Science, I myself heard Mr. Newman confess that he, Dr. Ure, 
Senior, and all other official propounders of economic science had 
been wrong, while the instinct of the people had been right. I 
mention Mr. W. Newman,^ not Professor Francis Newman, because 
he occupies an eminent position in economic science, as the con- 


1 Maximum Laws: Introduced dn 1793 by the Jacobin Convention. It fixed 
definite price limits for commodities and maximum wages. — Ed. 

2 Marx means the British economist W. Newmarch (1820-82), who wrote 
two volumes in continuation of Tooke’s History of Prices. — Ed, 
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tributor to, and editor of, Mr. Thomas Tooke’s History of Prices^, 
that magnificent work which traces the history of prices from 
1793 to 1856. If our friend Weston’s fixed idea of a fixed amount of 
wages, a fixed amount of production, a fixed degree of the produc- 
tive power of labour, a fixed and permanent will of the capitalists, 
and all his other fixedness and finality were correct, Professor 
Senior’s woeful forebodings would have been right, and Robert 
Owen,^ who already in 1816 proclaimed a general limitation of the 
working day the first preparatory step to the emancipation of the 
working class and actually in the teeth of the general prejudice 
inaugurated it on his own hook in his cotton factory at New La- 
nark, would have been wrong. 

In the very same period during which the introduction of the 
Ten Hours Bill, and the rise of wages consequent upon it, occurred,^ 
there took place in Great Britain, for reasons which it would be out 
of place to enumerate here, a general rise in agricultural wages. 

Although it is not reqp.ured for my immediate purpose, in order 
not to mislead you, I shall make some preliminary remarks. 

If a man got two shillings weekly wages, and if his wages rose 
to four shillings, the rate of wages would have risen by 100 pef 
cent. This would seem a very magnificent thing if expressed as 
a rise in the rate of wages, although the actual amount of wages, 
four shillings weekly, would still remain a wretchedly small, a 
starvation, pittance. You must not, therefore, allow yourselves to 
be carried away by the high-sounding per cents in the rate of wages. 
You must always ask: What was the original amount? 

Moreover, you will understand that if there were ten men re- 
ceiving each 25. per week, five men receiving each 55., and five 
men receiving II 5 . weekly, the twenty men together would receive 
IOO 5 ., or £5, weekly. If then a rise, say by 20 per cent, upon the 
aggregate sum of their weekly wages took place, there would be 
an advance from £5 to £6. Taking the average, we might say 
that the general rate of wages had risen by 20 per cent, although, 
in fact, the wages of the ten men had remained stationary, the 
wages of the one lot of five men had risen from 55. to 65 . only, 
and the wages of the other lot of five men from 555. to 705.^ One- 
half of the men would not have improved their position at all, one- 
quarter would have improved it in an imperceptible degree, and 


^ See pp. 159-61 of this volume. — Ed, 

2 These figures, 55s.-70s., refer to the total wages of the second group of 
five. The wage of each man in the group would increase from 11s. to 14s. — Ed. 
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only one-quarter would have bettered it really. Still, reckoning by 
;the average^ the total amount of the wages of those twenty men 
would have increased by 20 per cent, and as far as the aggregate 
capital that employs them, and the prices of the commodities they 
produce, are concerned, it would be exactly the same as if all of 
them had equally shared in the average rise of wages. In the case 
of agricultural labour, the standard of wages being very different 
in the different counties of England and Scotland, the rise affect- 
ed them very unequally. 

Lastly, during the period when that rise of wages took place, 
counteracting influences were at work, such as the new taxes con- 
sequent upon the Russian war,^ the extensive demolition of the 
dwelling houses of the agricultural labourers, and so forth. 

Having premised so much, I proceed to state that from 1849 to 
1859 there took place a rise of about AO per cent in the average 
rate of the agricultural wages of Great Britain. I could give you 
ample details in proof of my assertion, but for the present purpose 
think it sufficient to refer you to the conscientious and critical 
paper read in 1860 by the late Mr. John C. Morton at the Lon- 
don Society of Arts on The Forces Used iit Agriculture. Mr. Mor- 
ton gives the returns, from bills and other authentic documents, 
which he had collected from about one hundred farmers, residing 
in twelve Scotch and thirty-five English counties. 

According to our friend Weston’s opinion, and taken together 
with the simultaneous rise in the wages of the factory operatives, 
there ought to have occurred a tremendous rise in the prices of 
agricultural produce during the period 1849 to 1859. But what is 
the fact? Despite the Russian war, and the consecutive unfavour- 
able harvests from 1854 to 1856, the average price of wheat, which 
is the leading agricultural produce of England, fell from about £3 
per quarter for the years 1838 to 1848 to about £2 lOs. per 
quarter for the years 1849 to 1859. This constitutes a fall in the 
price of wheat of more than 16 per cent, simultaneously with an 
average rise of agricultural wages of 40 per cent. During the same 
period, if we compare its end with its beginning, 1859 with 1849, 
there was a decrease of official pauperism from 934,419 to 860,470, 
the difference being 73,949; a very small decrease, I grant, and 
which in the following years was again lost, but still a decrease. 

It might be said that, consequent upon the abolition of the 
Gorn Laws, the import of foreign corn was more than doubled 


i Marx refers to the Crimean War. — Ed. 
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during the period from 1849 to 1859, as compared with the period 
from 1838 to 1848. And what of that? From Citizen Weston’s 
standpoint one would have expected that this sudden, immense, 
and continuously increasing demand upon foreign markets must 
have sent up the prices of agricultural produce there to a frightful 
height, the effect of increased demand remaining the same, 
whether it comes from without or from within. What was the 
fact? Apart from some years of failing harvests, during all that 
period the ruinous fall in the price of corn formed a standing 
theme of declamation in France; the Americans were again and 
again compelled to burn their surplus produce; and Russia, if we 
are to believe Mr. Urquhart, prompted the Civil War in the United 
States because her agricultural exports were crippled by the Yankee 
competition in the markets of Europe. 

Reduced to its abstract form, Citizen Weston’s argument would 
come to this: Every rise in demand occurs always on the basis 
of a given amount of production. It can, therefore, never increase 
the supply of the articles demanded, but only enhance their money 
prices. Now the most common observation shows that an increased 
demand will, in some instances, leave the market prices of commo- 
dities altogether unchanged, and will, in other instances, cause a 
temporary rise of market prices followed by an increased supply, 
followed by a reduction of the prices to their original level, and in 
many cases below their original level. Whether the rise of de- 
mand springs from surplus wages, or from any other cause, does 
not at all change the conditions of the problem. From Citizen 
Weston’s standpoint the general phenomenon was as difficult to 
explain as the phenomenon occurring under the exceptional cir- 
cumstances of a rise of wages. His argument had, therefore, no 
peculiar bearing whatever upon the subject we treat. It only ex- 
pressed his perplexity at accounting for the laws by which an in- 
crease of demand produces an increase of supply, instead of an 
ultimate rise of market prices. 


Ill [WAGES AND CURRENCY] 

On the second day of the debate our friend Weston clothed his 
old assertion in new forms. He said: Consequent upon a general 
rise in money wages, more currency will be wanted to pay the 
same wages. The currency being fixed^ how can you pay with this 
fixed currency increased money wages? First the difficulty arose 
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from the fixed amount of commodities accruing to the working 
man, despite his increase of money wages; now it arises from the 
increased money wages, despite the fixed amount of commodities. 
Of course, if you reject his original dogma, his secondary griev- 
ance will disappear. 

However, I shall show that this currency question has nothing 
at all to do with the subject before us. 

In your country the mechanism of payments is much more 
perfected than in any other country of Europe. Thanks to the 
extent and concentration of the banking system, much less cur- 
rency is wanted to circulate the same amount of values, and to 
transact the same or a greater amount of business. For instance, 
as far as wages are concerned, the English factory operative pays 
his wages weekly to the shopkeeper, who sends them weekly to 
the banker, who returns them weekly to the manufacturer, who 
again pays them away to his workingmen, and so forth. By this 
contrivance the yearly wages of an operative, say of £52, may be 
paid by one single sovereign turning round every week in the same 
circle. Even in England this mechanism is less perfect than in 
Scotland, and is not everywhere equally perfect; and, therefore, 
we find, for example, that in some agricultural districts, as com- 
pared to the manufacturing districts, much more currency is want- 
ed to circulate a much smaller amount of values. 

If you cross the Channel, you will find that the money wages 
are much lower than in England, but that they are circulated in 
Germany, Italy, Switzerland, and France by a much larger amount 
of currency. The same sovereign will not be so quickly intercepted 
by the banker or returned to the industrial capitalist; and, there- 
fore, instead of one sovereign circulating £52 yearly, you want, 
perhaps, three sovereigns to circulate yearly wages to the amount 
of £25. Thus, by comparing Continental countries with England, 
you will see at once that low money wages may require a much 
larger currency for their circulation than high money wages, and 
that this is, in fact, a merely technical point, quite foreign to our 
subject. 

According to the best calculations I know, the yearly income 
of the working class of this country may be estimated at 
£250,000,000. This immense sum is circulated by about £3,000,000. 
Suppose a rise of wages of 50 per cent to take place. Then in- 
stead of £3,000,000 of currency, £4,500,000 would be wanted. As 
a very considerable part of the workingman’s daily expenses is 
laid out in silver and copper, that is to say, in mere tokens, whose 
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relative value to gold is arbitrarily fixed by law, like that of in- 
convertible money paper, a rise of money wages by 50 per cent 
would, in the extreme case, require an additional circulation of 
-sovereigns, say to the amount of one million. One million, now 
dormant, in the shape of bullion or coin, in the cellars of the 
Bank of England, or of private bankers, would circulate. But even 
the trifling expense resulting from the additional minting or the 
additional wear and tear of that million might be spared, and 
would actually be spared, if any friction should arise from the 
want of the additional currency. All of you know that the cur- 
rency of this country is divided into two great departments. One 
sort, supplied by bank-notes of different descriptions, is used in 
the transactions between dealers and dealers, and the larger pay- 
ments from consumers to dealers, while another sort of currency, 
metallic coin, circulates in the retail trade. Although distinct, 
-these two sorts of currency intermix with each other. Thus gold 
coin, to a very great extent, circulates even in larger payments for 
all the odd sums under £5. If tomorrow £4 notes, or £3 notes, or 
£2 notes were issued, the gold coin filling these channels of cir- 
culation would at once be driven out of them, and flow into those 
channels where they would be needed from the increase of money 
wages. Thus the additional million required by an advance of 
wages by 50 per cent would be supplied without the addition of 
one single sovereign. The same effect might be produced, without 
one additional bank-note, by an additional bill circulation, as was 
the case in Lancashire for a very considerable time. 

If a general rise in the rate of wages, for example, of 100 per 
cent, as Citizen Weston supposed it to take place in agricultural 
wages, would produce a great rise in the prices of necessaries, and, 
according to his views, require an additional amount of currency 
not to be procured, a general fall in wages must produce the same 
effect, on the same scale, in an opposite direction. Well! All of 
you know that the years 1858 to 1860 were the most prosperous 
years for the cotton industry, and that peculiarly the year 1860 
stands in that respect unrivalled in the annals of commerce, while 
at the same time all other branches of industry were most flour- 
ishing. The wages of the cotton operatives and of all the other 
workingmen connected with their trade stood, in 1860, higher than 
ever before. The American crisis came, and those aggregate wages 
were suddenly reduced to about one-fourth of their former amount. 
'This would have been in the opposite direction a rise of 300 per 
"Cent. If wages rise from five to twenty, we say that they rise by 300 
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per cent; if they fall from twenty to five, we say that they fall by 
75 per cent, but the amount of rise in the one and the amount of 
fall in the other case would be the same, namely, fifteen shillings. 
This, then, was a sudden change in the rate of wages unprecedent- 
ed, and at the same time extending over a number of operatives 
which, if we count all the operatives not only directly engaged 
in but indirectly dependent upon the cotton trade, was larger by 
one-half than the number of agricultural labourers. Did the price 
of wheat fall? It rose from the annual average of 47.9. 8d. per quarter 
during the three years 1858-60 to the annual average of 559. lOd. 
per quarter during the three years 1861-63. As to the currency, there 
were coined in the mint in 1861 £8,673,232, against £3,378,102 in 
1860. That is to say, there were coined £5,295,130 more in 1861 
than in 1860. It is true the bank-note circulation was in 1861 less 
by £1,319,000 than in 1860. Take this off. There remains still an 
overplus of currency for the year 1861, as compared with the pros- 
perity year, 1860, to the amount of £3,976,130, or about £4,000,000: 
but the bullion reserve in the Bank of England had simultaneously 
decreased, not quite in the same, but in an approximating propor- 
tion. 

Compare the year 1862 with 1842. Apart from the immense in- 
crease in the value and amount of commodities circulated, in 
1862 the capital paid in regular transactions for shares, loans, etc., 
for the railways in England and Wales amounted alone to 
£320,000,000, a sum that would have appeared fabWous in 1842. 
Still, the aggregate amounts of currency in 1862 and 1842 were 
pretty nearly equal, and generally you will find a tendency to a 
progressive diminution of currency in the face of an enormously 
increasing value, not only of commodities, but of monetary trans- 
actions generally. From our friend Weston’s standpoint this is an 
unsolvable riddle. 

Looking somewhat deeper into this matter, he would have 
foimd that, quite apart from wages, and supposing them to be 
fixed, the value and mass of the commodities to be circulated, 
and generally the amount of monetary transactions to be settled, 
vary daily; that the amount of bank-notes issued varies daily; 
that the amount of payments realized without the intervention of 
any money, by the instrumentality of bills, cheques, book credits, 
clearing houses, varies daily; that, as far as actual metallic cur- 
rency is required, the proportion between the coin in circulation 
and the coin and bullion in reserve or sleeping in the cellars of 
banks varies daily; that the amount of bullion absorbed by the 
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national circulation and the amount being sent abroad for inter- 
national circulation vary daily. He would have found that his 
dogma of a fixed currency is a monstrous error, incompatible with 
the everyday movement. He would have inquired into the laws 
which enable a currency to adapt itself to circumstances so con- 
tinually changing, instead of turning his misconception of the laws 
of currency into an argument against a rise of wages. 

IV [SUPPLY AND DEMAND] 

Our friend Weston accepts the Latin proverb that repetitio 
est mater studiorum, that is to say, that repetition is the mother of 
study, and consequently he repeated his original dogma agab 
under the new form that the contraction of currency, resulting 
from an enhancement of wages, would produce a diminution of 
capital, and so forth. Having already discarded his currency crotch- 
et, I consider it quite useless to enter upon the imaginary con- 
sequences he fancies to flow from his imaginary currency mishap. 
I shall proceed at once to reduce his one and the same dogma, re- 
peated in so many different shapes, to its simplest theoretical ex- 
pression. 

The uncritical way in which he has treated his subject will 
become evident from one single remark. He pleads against a rise 
of wages or against high wages as the result of such a rise. Now, 
I ask him: What are high wages and what are low wages? Why 
constitute, for instance, five shillings weekly low, and twenty 
shillings weekly high wages? If five is low as compared with 
twenty, twenty is still lower as compared with two hundred. If 
a man was to lecture on the thermometer, and commenced by 
declaiming on high and low degrees, he would impart no knowl- 
edge whatever. He must first tell me how the freezing point is 
found out, and how the boiling point, and how these standard 
points are settled by natural laws, not by the fancy of the sellers 
or makers of thermometers. Now, in regard to wages and profits, 
Citizen Weston has not only failed to deduce such standard points 
from economic laws, but he has not even felt the necessity to Jook 
after them. He satisfied himself with the acceptance of the popular 
slang terms of low and high as something having a fixed mean- 
ing, although it is self-evident that wages can only be said to be 
high or low as compared with a standard by which to measure 
their magnitudes. , 

He^will be unable to tell me why a certain amount of. money 
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is given, for a certain amount of labour. If he should answer me, 
‘‘This was settled by the law of supply and demand,” I should 
ask him, in the first instance, by what law supply and demand 
are themselves regulated. And such an answer would at once put 
him out of court. The relations between the supply and demand 
of labour undergo perpetual changes, and with them the market 
prices of labour. If the demand overshoots the supply wages rise; 
if the supply overshoots the demand wages sink, although it might 
in such circumstances be necessary to test the real state of demand 
and supply by a strike, for example, or any other method. But if 
you accept supply and demand as the law regulating wages, it 
would be as childish as useless to declaim against a rise of wages, 
because, according to the supreme law you appeal to, a periodical 
rise of wages is quite as necessary and legitimate as a periodical 
tall of wages. If you do not accept supply and demand as the law 
regulating wages, I again repeat the question, why a certain 
amount of money is given for a certain amount of labour. 

But to consider matters more broadly: You would be altogether 
mistaken in fancying that the value of labour or any other com- 
modity whatever is ultimately fixed by supply and demand. Supply 
and demand regulate nothing but the temporary fluctuations of 
market prices. They will explain to you why the market price of 
a commodity rises above or sinks below its value^ but they can 
never account for that value itself. Suppose supply and demand to 
equilibrate, or, as the economists call it, to cover each other. Why, 
the very moment these opposite forces become equal, they para- 
lyse each other, and cease to work in the one or the other direc- 
tion. At the moment when supply and demand equilibrate each 
other, and therefore cease to act, the market price of a commod- 
ity coincides with its real value^ with the standard price, round 
which its market prices oscillate. In inquiring into tlie nature of 
that valuCy we have therefore nothing at all to do with the tem- 
porary effects on market prices of supply and demand. The same 
holds true of wages as of the prices of all other commodities. 

V [WAGES AND PRICES] 

Reduced to their siiuplest theoretical expression, all our friend’s 
arguments resolve themselves into this one single dogma: ‘'The 
Qf commodities are determined or regulated bij wages/" 

I might appeal to practical observation to bear witness against 
this - antiquated , and exploded fallacy. I , might tell you that the 
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English factory operatives, miners, shipbuilders, and so forth, 
whose labour is relatively high-priced, undersell by the cheapness 
of their produce all other nations; while the English agricultural 
labourer, for example, whose labour is relatively low-priced, is 
undersold by almost every other nation because of the dearness of 
his produce. By comparing article with article in the same coun- 
try, and the commodities of different countries, I might show, 
apart from some exceptions more apparent than real, that on an* 
average the high-priced labour produces the low-priced, and the 
low-priced labour produces the high-priced commodities. • This, of 
course, would not prove that tire high price of labour in the one, 
and its low price in the other instance^ are the respective causes 
of those diametrically opposed effects, but at all events it would 
prove that the prices of commodities are not ruled by the prices 
of labour. However, it is quite superfluous for us to employ this 
enipirical method. 

It might, perhaps, be denied that Citizen Weston has put for- 
ward the dogma: ''The prices of commodities are determined or 
regulated by wages.’’ In point of fact, he has never formulated * it. 
He said, on the contrary, that profit and rent form also consti- 
tuent parts of the prices of commodities, because it is out of the 
prices of commodities that not only the workingman’s wiages, but 
also the capitalist’s profits and the landlord’s rents must be paid. 
But how, in his idea, are prices formed? First by wages. Then 
an additional percentage is joined to the price on behalf of the 
capitalist, and another additional percentage on behalf of the 
landlord. Suppose the wages of the labour employed in the pro- 
duction of a commodity to be ten. If the rate of profit was 100 
per cent, to the wages advanced the capitalist would add ten, and 
if the rate of rent was also 100 per cent upon the wages, there 
would be added ten more, and the aggregate price of the commod- 
ity would amount to thirty. But such a determination of prices 
would be simply their determination by wages. If wages in the 
above case rose to twenty, the price of the commodity would rise 
to sixty, and so forth. Consequently all the superannuated writers 
on political economy who propounded the dogma that wages reg- 
ulate prices have tried to prove it by treating profit and rent 
as mere additional percentages upon wages. None of them was, 
of course, able to reduce the limits of those percentages to any 
economic law. They seem, on the contrary, to think profits settled 

tradition, custom, the will of the capitalist, or by some other 
equally arbitrary and inexplicable method. If they assert that they 
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are settled by the competition between the capitalists, they say 
nothing. That competition is sure to equalize the different rates 
of profit in different trades, or reduce them to one average level, 
but it can never determine the level itself, or the general rate of 
profit. 

What do we mean by saying that the prices of commodities 
are determined by wages? Wages being but a name for the price 
of labour, we mean that the prices of commodities are regulated 
by the price of labour. As ''price'’ is exchangeable value — and in 
speaking of value I speak always of exchangeable value — is ex- 
changeable value expressed in moneys the proposition comes to 
this, that ‘‘the value of commodities is determined by the value of 
labour," or that “the value of labour is the general measure of 
value" 

But how, then, is the "value of labour" itself determined? Here, 
we come to a standstill. Of course, to a standstill if we try reason- 
ing logically. Yet the propounders of that doctrine make short 
work of logical scruples. Take our friend Weston, for instance. 
First he told us that wages regulate the price of commodities and 
that, consequently, when wages rise prices must rise. Then he 
turned round to show us that a rise of wages will be no good 
because the prices of commodities had risen, and because wages 
were indeed measured by the prices of the commodities upon 
which they are spent. Thus we begin by saying that the value of 
labour determines the value of commodities, and we wind up by 
saying that the value of commodities determines the value of 
labour. Thus we move to and fro in the most vicious circle, and 
arrive at no conclusion at all. 

On the whole, it is evident that by making the value of one 
commodity, say labour, corn, or any other commodity, the general 
measure and regulator of value, we only shift the difficulty, since 
we determine one value by another value, which on its side wants 
to be determined. 

The dogma that “wages determine the prices of commodities,” 
expressed in its most abstract terms, comes to this, that “value 
is determined by value,” and this tautology means that, in fact, 
we know nothing at all about value. Accepting this premise, all 
reasoning about the general laws of political economy turns into 
mere twaddle. It was, therefore, the great merit of Ricardo that 
in his work On The Principles of Political Economy, published 
in 1817, he fundamentally destroyed the old, popular, and worn- 
out fallacy that “wages determine prices,” a fallacy which Adam 
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Smith and his French predecessors had spurned in the really scien- 
tific parts of their researches, hut which, nevertheless, they re- 
produced in their more exoterical and vulgarizing chapters. 

VI [VALUE AND LABOUR] 

Citizens, I have now arrived at a point where I must enter 
upon the real development of the question. I cannot promise to 
do this iii a very satisfactory way, because to do so I should be 
obliged to go over the whole field of political economy. I can, as 
the French would say, but effleurer la question^ touch upon the 
main points. 

The first question we have to put is: What is the value of a 
commodity? How is it determined? 

At first sight it would seem that the value of a commodity is 
a thing quite relative^ and • not to be settled without considering 
one commodity in its relations to all other commodities. In fact, 
in speaking of the value, the value in exchange of a commodity, 
we mean the proportional quantities in which it exchanges with 
all other commodities. But then arises the question: How are the 
proportions in which commodities exchange with each other reg- 
ulated? 

We know from experience that these proportions vary in- 
finitely, Taking one single commodity, wheat, for instance, we 
shall find that a quarter of wheat exchanges in almost countless 
yariafions of proportion with different commodities. Yet, its value 
remainiTtg always the same^ whether expressed in silk, gold, or 
any other commodity, it must be something distinct from, and 
independent of, these different rates of exchange with different 
articles. It niust be possible to express, in a very different form, 
these various equations with various commodities. 

Besides, if I say a quarter of wheat exchanges with iron in a 
certain proportion, or the value of a quarter of wheat is expressed 
in a pertain amount of iron, I say that the value of wheat and its 
equivalent in iron are equal to some third thing^ which is neither 
wheat nor iron, because I suppose them to express the same mag- 
nitude in two different shapes. Either of them, the wheat or the 
iron, must, therefore ' independently of the other, be reducible to 
this third tiling which is their common measure. 

To elucidate this point I shall recur to a very siihple geomet- 
rical illustration. In comparing the areas of triangles of all pos- 
sible forms and magnitudes, or comparing triangles with rectangles, 
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0 r any other rectilinear figure, how do we proceed? We re- 
duce the area of any triangle whatever to an expression quite dif- 
ferent from its visible form. Having found from the nature of the 
triangle that its area is equal to half the product of its base by 
its height, we can then compare the different values of all sorts 
of triangles, and of all rectilinear figures whatever, because all of 
them may be resolved into a certain number of triangles. 

The same mode of procedure must obtain with the values of 
commodities. We must be able to reduce all of them to an ex- 
pression common to all, distinguishing them only by the propor- 
tions in which they contain that same and identical measure. 

As the exchangeable values of commodities are only social 
functions of those things, and have nothing at all to do with their 
natural qualities, we must first ask: What is the common social 
substance of all commodities? It is labour. To produce a commod- 
ity a certain amount of labour must be bestowed upon it, or 
worked up in it. And I say not only labour, but social labour, A 
man who produces an article for his own immediate use, to con- 
sume it himself, creates a product, but not a commodity. As a 
self-sustaining producer he has nothing to do with society. But to 
produce a commodity, a man must not only produce an article sat- 
isfying some social want, but his labour itself must form part and 
parcel of the total sum of labour expended by society. It must 
be subordinate to the division of labour within society. It is noth- 
ing without the other divisions of labour, and on its part is required 
to integrate them. 

If we consider commodities as values, we consider them ex- 
clusively under the single aspect of realized, fixed, or, if you like, 
crystallized social labour. In this respect they can differ only by 
representing greater or smaller quantities of labour, as, for ex- 
ample, a greater amount, of labour may be worked up in a silken 
handkerchief than in a brick. But how does one measure quantities 
of labour9 By the time the labour lasts, in measuring the labour 
by the hour, the day, etc. Of course, to apply this measure, all 
sorts of labour are reduced to average or simple labour as their 
unit. 

We arrive, therefore, at this conclusiorL A commodity has a 
value, because it is a crystallization of social labour. The greatness 
of its Value, or its relative value, depends upon the greater or less 
amount of that social' substance contained in it; that is to say, on 
the relative mass of labour necessary for its production. The rel- 
ative values of commodities are, therefore, determined by the re- 
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spective quantities or amounts of labour^ worked up, realized, fixed 
in them. The correlative quantities of commodities which can be 
produced in the same time of labour are equal. Or the value of 
one commodity is to the value of another commodity as the quan- 
tity of labour fixed in the one is to the quantity of labour fixed 
in the other. 

I suspect that many of you will ask: Does, then, indeed^ there 
exist such a vast, or any difference whatever, between determining 
the values of commodities by wages, and determining them by the 
relative quantities of labour necessary for their production? You 
must, however, be aware that the reward for labour, and quantity 
of labour, are quite disparate things. Suppose, for example, equal 
quantities of labour to be fixed in one quarter of wheat and one 
ounce of gold. I resort to the example because it was used by 
Benjamin Franklin in his first essay published in 1729, and en- 
titled: A Modest Enquiry into the Nature and Necessity of a Paper 
Currency, where he, one of the first, hit upon the true nature of 
value. Well. We suppose, then, that one quarter of wheat and one 
ounce of gold are equal values or equivalents, because they are 
crystallizations of equal amounts of average labour, of so many 
days’ or so many weeks’ labour respectively fixed in them. In thus 
determining the relative values of gold and corn, do we refer in 
any way whatever to the wages of the agricultural labourer and 
the miner? Not a bit. We leave it quite indeterminate how their 
day’s or week’s labour was paid, or even whether wage labour 
was employed at all. If it was, wages may have been very un- 
equal. The labourer whose labour is realized in the quarter of 
wheat may receive two bushels only, and the labourer employed in 
mining may receive one-half of the ounce of gold. Or, supposing 
their wages to be equal, they may deviate in all possible propor- 
tions from the values of the commodities produced by them. They 
may amount to one-half, one-third, one-fourth, one-fifth, or any 
other proportional part of the one quarter of corn or the one 
ounce of gold. Their wages can, of course, not exceed, not be more 
than the values of the commodities they produced, but they can 
be less in every possible degree. Their wages will be limited by 
the values of the products, but the values of their products will 
not be limited by the wages. And above all, the values, the relative 
values of corn and gold, for example, will have been settled with- 
out any regard whatever to the value of the labour employed, that 
is to say, to wages. To determine the values of commodities, by 
the relative quantities of labour fixed in them, is, therefore, a thing 
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luite different from the tautological method of determining the 
values of commodities by the value of labour, or by wages. This 
)oint, however, will be further elucidated in the progress of our 
nquiry. 

In calculating the exchangeable value of a commodity we 
nust add to the quantity of labour last employed the quantity of 
abour previously worked up in the raw material of the commod- 
ty, and the labour bestowed on the implements, tools, machinery, 
ind buildings, with which such labour is assisted.^ For instance, 
he value of a certain amount of cotton yarn is the crystallization 
3f the quantity of labour added to the cotton during the spinning 
orocess, the quantity of labour previously realized in the cotton 
itself, the quantity of labour realized in the coal, oil, and other 
auxiliary matter used, the quantity of labour fixed in the steam- 
jngine, the spindles, the factory building, and so forth. Instruments 
3f production, properly so-called, such as tools, machinery, 
auildings, serve again and again for a longer or shorter period 
during repeated processes of production. If they were used up at 
ance, like the raw material, the>r whole value would at once be 
transferred to the commodities they assist in producing. But as a 
jpindle, for example, is but gradually used up, an average calcula- 
;ion is made, based upon the average time it lasts, and its average 
waste of wear and tear during a certain period, say a day. In this 
way we calculate how much of the value of the spindle is trans- 
ferred to the yam daily spun, and how much, therefore, of the 
total amount of labour realized in a pound of yarn, for example, 
is due to the quantity of labour previously realized in the spindle. 
For our present purpose it is not necessary to dwell any longer 
upon this point. 

It might seem that if the value of a commodity is determined 
by the quantity of labour bestowed upon its productiony the lazier 
a man, or the clumsier a man, the more valuable his commodity, 
because the greater the time of labour required for finishing the 
commodity. This, however, would be a sad mistake. You will re- 
collect that I used the word ‘‘sodcZ labour,” and many points are 
involved in this qualification of ''sociair In saying that the value 
of a commodity is determined by the quantity of labour worked 
up or crystallized in it, we mean the quantity of labour necessary 
for its production in a given state of society, under certain social 


1 See David Ricardo: The Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, 
Chap. I, section IV, Macmillan, New York 1931. — Ed* 
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average conditions of production, with a given social average in- 
tensity, and average skill of the labour employed. When, in Eng- 
land, the power-loom came to compete with the hand-loom, only 
half the former time of labour was wanted to convert a given 
amount of yarn into a yard of cotton or cloth. The poor hand- 
loom weaver now worked seventeen and eighteen hours daily, in- 
stead of the nine or ten hours he had worked before. Still the 
product of twenty hours of his labour represented now only ten 
social hours of labour or ten hours of labour socially necessary for 
the conversion of a certain amount of yam into textile stuffs. His 
product of twenty hours had, therefore, no more value than his 
former product of ten hours. 

If then the quantity of socially necessary labour realized in 
commodities regulates their exchangeable values, every increase 
in the quantity of labour wanted for the production of a com- 
modity must augment its value, as every diminution must lower it. 

If the respective quantities of labour necessary for the produc- 
tion of the respective commodities remained constant, their rel- 
ative values also would be constant. But such is not the case. The 
quantity of labour necessary for the production of a commodity’ 
changes continuously with the changes in the productive powens 
of the labour employed. The greater the productive powers of 
labour, the more produce is finished in a given time of labour; 
and the snlaller the productive powers of labour, the less produce 
is finished in the same time. If, for example, in the progress of 
population it should become necessary to cultivate less fertile soils, 
the same amount of produce would be only attainable by a greater 
amount of labour spent, and the value of agricultural produce 
would consequently rise. On the other hand, if with the modern 
means of production a single spinner converts into yarn, during 
one working day, many thousand times the amount of cotton 
which he could have spun during the same time with the spinning 
wheel, it is evident that every single pound of cotton will absorb 
many thousand times less of spinning labour than it did before, 
and, consequently, the value added by spinning to every jingle 
pound of cotton will be a thousand times less than before. The 
value of yarn will sink accordingly. 

Apart from the different natural energies and acquired work- 
ing abilities of different 'peoples, the productive pdyv^ers of labour 
must principally depend: 

Firstly: Upon the natural conditions of labour, such as fertility 
of soil, mines, and so forth; 
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Sek^ondly; Upon the progressive improvement of the social 
powers hf labour, such^ as are derived from production on a grand 
scale, concentration of capital and combination of labour, siibdivi- 
sion of labour, machinery, improved methods, appliance of chem- 
ical -and other natural agencies, shortening of time, and space by 
means of communication and transport, and every other . contriv- 
ance by which science • presses natural agencies into the service 
of labour, and by which the social or co-operative character of 
labour is developed. The greater the productive powers of labour, 
the less labour is bestowed upon a given amount of produce; hence 
the smaller the value of this produce. The smaller the productive 
powers of labour^ the more labour is bestowed upon the same 
amount of produce; hence the greater its value. As a general law 
we may, therefore, set it down that: 

The values of commodities are directly as the times of labour 
employed in their production, and are irwersely iqs the productive 
powers of the ^labour employed. 

Having till now spoken only of value, I shall add a few words 
about price^ which is a peculiar form assumed by value. 

Price, taken by itself, is nothing but the monetary expression of 
value. The values of all commodities of this country, for example, 
are expressed in gold prices, while on the Continent they are 
mainly expressed in silver prices. The value of gold or silver, like 
that of all other commodities, is regulated by the quantity of la- 
bour necessairy for getting them. You exchange a certain amount 
of your national products, in which a certain amount of your na- 
tional labour is crystallized, for the produce of the gold and silver 
producing countries, in which a certain quantity of their labour 
is crystallized. It is in this way, in fact by barter, . that you learn 
to express in gold and silver the values of all commodities, that 
is, the respective quantities of labour bestowed upon them. Look- 
ing somewhat closer into the monetary expression of value, or 
what comes to the same, f/ie conversion of value into price, you 
will find that it is a process by which you give to the values of 
all commodities an independent and homogeneous form, or by 
which you express' them as quantities of equal sociaT labour. So 
far as it is but the monetary expression of value, price has been 
called TtafuruZ price by Adam Smith, prix nicessaife hy the French 
physiocrats. ^ ' 

What then is the relation between value and market prices, or 
between natural prices said market prices! You all know that the 
market price is the same for all commodities . of the same kind, 
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however the conditions of production may differ for the individual 
producers. The market prices express only the average amount of 
social labour necessary, under the average conditions of production, 
to supply the market with a certain mass of a certain article. It 
is calculated upon the whole lot of a commodity of a certain de- 
scription. 

So far the market price of a commodity coincides with its 
value. On the other hand, the oscillations of market prices, rising 
now over, sinking now under the value or natural price, depend 
upon the fluctuations of supply and demand. The deviations of 
market prices from values are continual, but as Adam Smith says: 
‘The natural price, therefore, is, as it were, the central price, to 
which the prices of all commodities are continually gravitating. 
Different accidents may sometimes keep them suspended a good 
deal above it, and sometimes force them down even somewhat 
below it. But whatever may be the obstacles which hinder them 
trom settling in this centre of repose and continuance, they are 
constantly tending towards it.”^ 

I cannot now sift this matter. It suffices to say that if supply 
and demand equilibrate each other, the market prices of com- 
modities will correspond with their natural prices, that is to say, 
with their values, as determined by the respective quantities of 
labour required for their production. But supply and demand must 
constantly tend to equilibrate each other, although they do so only 
by compensating one fluctuation by another, a rise by a fall, and 
vice versa. If instead of considering only the daily fluctuations 
you analyse the movement of market prices for longer periods, 
as Mr. Tooke, for instance, has done in his History of Prices, you 
will find that the fluctuations of market prices, their deviations 
From values, their ups and downs, paralyse and compensate each 
other; so that, apart from the effect of monopolies and some other 
modifications I must now pass by, all descriptions of commodities 
are, on the average, sold at their respective values or natural 
prices. The average periods during which the fluctuations of mar- 
ket prices compensate each other are different for different kinds 
of commodities, because with one kind it is easier to adapt supply 
to demand than with the other. 

If then, speaking broadly, and embracing somewhat longer 
periods, all descriptions of commodities sell at their respective 


1 Adam Smith: The Wealth of JSIations, Book I, Chap. VII, p. 57, Muc- 
milian, New York 1931. 
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values, it is nonsense to suppose that profit, not in individual 
cases, but that the constant and usual profits of different trades 
spring from surcharging the prices of commodities, or selling 
them at a price over and above their value. The absurdity of this 
notion becomes evident if it is generalized. What a man would 
constantly win as a seller he would as constantly lose as a pur- 
chaser. It would not do to say that there are men who are buyers 
without being sellers, or consumers without being producers. \^at 
these people pay to the producers, they must first get from them 
for nothing. If a man first takes your money and afterwards re- 
turns that money in buying your commodities, you will never 
enrich yourselves by selling your commodities too dear to that 
same man. This sort of transaction might diminish a loss, but 
would never help in realizing a profit. 

To explain, therefore, the general nature of profits, you must 
start from the theorem that, on an average, commodities are sold 
at their real values, and that profits are derived from selling them 
at their values, that is, in proportion to the quantity of labour 
realized in them. If you cannot explain profit upon this supposi- 
tion, you cannot explain it at all. This seems paradoxical and 
contrary to everyday observation. It is also paradoxical that the 
earth moves round the sun, and that water consists of two highly 
inflammable gases. Scientific truth is always paradoxical, if judged 
by everyday experience, which catches only the delusive appear- 
ance of things. 


VII LABOURING POWER ^ 

Having now, as far as it could be done in such a cursory man- 
ner, analysed the nature of value, of the value of any commodity 
whatever, we must turn our attention to the specific value of la- 
bour. And here, again, I must startle you by a seeming paradox. 
All of you feel sure that what they daily sell is their labour; that, 
therefore, labour has a price, and that, the price of a commodity 
being only the monetary expression of its value, there must cer- 
tainly exist such a thing as the value of labour. However, there 
exists no such thing as the value of labour in the common accept- 
ance of the word. We . have seen that the amount of necessary 
labour crystallized in a commodity constitutes its value. Now, ap- 
plying this notion of value, how could we define, say, the value 


i “Labour Rower“ din the lEnglish translation oi Capital. — Ed. 
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of a ten hours’ working day? How much labour is contained in 
that day? Ten hours’ labour. To say that the value of a ten 
hours’ working day is equal to ten hours’ labour, or the quantity 
of labour contained in it, would be a tautological and, moreover, 
a nonsensical expression. Of course, having once found out the 
true but hidden sense of the expression ''value of labour/' we 
shall be able to interpret this irrational, and seemingly impossible 
application of value, in the same way that, having once made sure 
of the real movement of the celestial bodies, we shall be able to 
explain their apparent or merely phenomenal movements. 

What the working man sells is not directly his labour, but his 
labouring power, the temporary disposal of which he makes over 
to the capitalist. This is so much the case that I do not know 
whether by the English laws, but certainly by some Continental 
laws, the maximum time is fixed for which a man is allowed to 
sell his labouring power. If allowed to do so for any period what- 
ever, slavery would be immediately restored. Such a sale, if it 
comprised his lifetime, for instance, would make him at once the 
lifelong slave of his employer. 

One of the oldest economists and most original philosophers 
of England — Thomas Hobbes — ^has already, in his Leviathan, in- 
stinctively hit upon this point overlooked by all his successors. 
He says: "The value or worth of a man is, as in all other things, 
his price: that is, so much as would be given for the use of his 
power/' 

Proceeding from this basis, we shall be able to determine the 
value of labour as that of all other commodities. 

But before doing so, we might ask, how does this strange 
phenomenon arise, that we find on the market a set of buyers, 
possessed of land, machinery, raw material, and the means of 
life, all of them, save land in its crude state, the products of la- 
bour, and on the other hand, a set of sellers who have nothing to 
sell except their labouring power, their working arms and brains? 
That the one set buys continually in order to make a profit and 
enrich themselves, while the other set continually sells in order 
to 6ara their livelihood? The inquiry into this question would be 
an inquiry into what the economists call "Previous, or Original 
Accumulation," but which ought to be called original expropria- 
tion. We should find that this so-called original accumulation meaxis 
nothing but a series of historical processes, resulting in a decom^ 
position of the original union existing between the labouring man 
and his means of labour. Such an inquiry, however, lies beyond 
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the pale of my present subject. The separafion between the man of 
labour and the means of labour once established, such a state of 
things will maintain itself and reproduce itself upon a constantly 
increasing scale, until a new and fundamental revolution in the 
mode of production should again overturn it, and restore the orig- 
inal union in a new historical form. 

What, then, is the value of labouring power'} 

Like that of every other commodity, its value is determined 
by the quantity of labour necessary to produce it. The labouring 
power of a man exists only in his living individuality. A certain 
mass of necessaries must be consumed by a man to grow up and 
maintain his life. But the man, like the machine, will wear out, 
and must be replaced by another man. Besides the mass of neces- 
saries required for his own maintenance, he wants another amount 
of necessaries to bring up a certain quota of children that are to 
replace him on the labour market and to perpetuate the race of 
labourers. Moreover, to develop his labouring power, and acquire 
a given skill, another amount of values must be spent. For our 
purpose it suffices to consider only average labour, the costs of 
whose education and development are vanishing magnitudes. Still 
[ must seize upon this occasion to state that, as the costs of pro- 
ducing labouring powers of different quality do differ, so must dif- 
fer the values of the labouring powers employed in different trades. 
The cry for an equality of wages rests, therefore, upon a mistake, 
is an inane wish never to be fulfilled. It is an offspring of that 
false and superficial radicalism that accepts premises and tries to 
evade conclusions. Upon the basis of the wage system the value 
of labouring power is settled like that of every other commodity; 
and as different kinds of labouring power have different values, 
or require different quantities of labour for their production, they 
must fetch different prices in the labour market. To clamour for 
equal or even equitable retribution on the basis of the wage sys- 
tem is the same as to clamour for freedom on the basis of the 
slavery system. What you think just or equitable is out of the 
question. The question is: what is necessary and unavoid^le with 
a given system of production? 

After what has been said, the value of labouring power is de- 
termined by the value of the necessaries required to produce, de 
velop, maintain, and perpetuate the labouring power. 
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VIII PRODUCTION OF SURPLUS VALUE 

Now suppose that the average amount of the daily necessaries 
of a labouring man require six hours of average labour for their 
production. Suppose, moreover, six hours of average labour to be 
also realized in a quantity of gold equal to 35. Then 35. would 
be the price, or the monetary expression of the daily value ot 
that man’s labouriitg power. It he worked daily six hours, he 
would daily produce a value sufficient to buy the average amount 
of his daily necessaries, or to maintain himself as a labouring man. 

But our man is a wage labourer. He must, therefore, sell his 
labouring power to a capitalist. If he sells it at 35. daily, or 185. 
weekly, he sells it at its value. Suppose him to be a spinner. If he 
works six hours daily he will add to fhe cotton a value of Ss. 
daily. This value, daily added by him, would be an exact equiva- 
lent for the wages, or the price of his labouring power^ received 
daily. But in that case no surplus value or surplus produce what- 
ever would go to the capitalist. Here, then, we come to the rub. 

In buying the labouring power of the workman, and paying 
its value, the capitalist, like every other purchaser, has acquired 
the right to consume or use the commodhy bought. You consume 
or use the labouring power of a man by making him work, as 
you consume or )USe a machine by making it run. By paying the 
daily or weekly value of the labouring power of the workman, the 
capitalist has, therefore, acquired the right to .use or make that 
labouring power work during the whole day or week. The work- 
ing day or the working week has, of course, certain limits, but 
those we shall afterwards look more closely at. 

For the present I want to turn your attention to one decisive point. 

The value of the labouring power is determined by the quantity 
of labour necessary to maintain or reproduce it, but the use of 
that labouring power is only limited by the active energies and 
physical strength of t|he labourer. The /daily or weekly value of 
the labouring power is quite distinct from <the daily or weekly 
exercise of that power, the same as the food a horse wants and 
the time it can carry the horseman are quite distinct. The quan- 
tity of labour by which the value of the workman’s labouring 
power is limited forms by no means a limit to the quantity of 
labour which his labouring power is apt to perform. Take the 
example of our spinner. We have seen that, to daily reproduce 
his labouring power, he must daily , reproduce a value of three 
shillings, which he will do by working six hours daily. But this 
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does not disable him from working ten or twelve or more hours 
a day. But by paying the ..daily or weekly value of the spinner’s 
labouring power, the capitalist has acquired the right of using 
that labouring power during the whole day or week. He will, 
therefore, make him work daily, ,say, twelve hours. Over and 
above the ,six hours required to ifeplace his wages, or the value 
of his labouring power, he will, therefore, have to work six other 
hours, which I shall call hours of surplus \labour, which surplus 
labour will realize itself in a surplus value and a surplus produce. 
If our spinner, for example, by his daily labour of six hours, 
added three shillings’ value to the cotton, a value forming an exact 
equivalent to his wages, he will, in twelve hours, add six shillings’ 
worth to the cotton, and produce ^a proportional surplus of yarn. 
As he has sold his labouring power to the capitalist, the whole value 
of produce created by him belongs to the capitalist, the owner 
pro tern, of his labouring power. By advancing three shillings, the 
capitaiist will, tiherefore, realize a value lof six shillings, because, 
advancing a value in which six hours of labour are crystallized, 
he will receive in return a value in which twelve hours of labour 
are crystallized. By repeating this same process daily, the capitalist 
will daily advance three shillings and daily pocket six shillings, 
one-half of which will go to pay wages anew, and the other half of 
which will form the surplus value, for which the capitalist pays no 
equivalent. It is this sort of exchange between capital and labour 
upon which capitalistic production^ or the wage system, is founded, 
and which must constantly result in reproducing the workingman 
as a workingman, and the capitalist as a capitalist. 

The rate of surplus value, all other circumstances remaining 
the same, will depend -on .the proportion between that part of 
the working day necessary to reproduce the value of the labour- 
ing power and the surplus time ,or surplus labour performed for 
the capitalist. It will, therefore, depend on the ratio in which the 
working day is prolonged over and above that extent, by work- 
ing which the workingman would only reproduce the value of 
his labouring ppwer^ or replace his wages. 

IX VALUE OF LABOUR 

We must now return to the expression, value, or price of 
Idbour/’ 

We have seen that, in fact, it is only the value of the labour- 
ing power, measirred by the values of commodities necessary 
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for its maintenance. But since the workman receives his wages 
after his labour is performed, and knows, moreover, that what 
he actually gives to the capitalist is his labour, the value or price 
of his labouring power necessarily appears to him as the price or 
value of 2iis labour itself. If the price of his labouring power is 
three shillings, in which six hours of labour are realized, and if 
he works twelve hours, he necessarily considers these three shil- 
lings as the value or price of twelve hours of labour, although 
these twelve hours of labour realize themselves in a value of six 
shillings. A double consequence flows from this. 

Firstly: The value or price of the labouring power takes the 
semblance of the price or value of labour itself, although, strictly 
speaking, value and price of labour are senseless terms. 

Secondly: Although one part only of the workman’s daily 
labour is paid, while the other part is unpaid, and while that 
unpaid or surplus labour constitutes exactly the fund out of which 
surplus value or profit is formed, it seems as if the aggregate 
labour was paid labour. 

This false appearance distinguishes wage labour from other- 
historical forms of labour. On the basis of the wage system even 
the unpaid labour seems to be paid labour. With the slave, on 
the contrary, even that part of his labour which is paid appears 
to be unpaid. Of course, in order to work the slave must live, 
and one part of his working day goes to replace the value of 
his own maintenance. But since no bargain is struck between him 
and his master, and no acts of selling and buying are going on 
between the two parties, all his labour seems to be given away 
for nothing. 

Take, on the other hand, the peasant serf, such as he, I might 
say, until yesterday existed in the whole east of Europe. This 
peasant worked, for instance, three days for himself on his own 
field or the field allotted to him, and the three subsequent days 
he performed compulsory and gratuitous labour on the estate of 
his lord. Here, then, the paid and unpaid parts of labour were 
visibly separated, separated in time and space; and our Liberals 
overflowed with moral indignation at the preposterous notion of 
making a man work for nothing. 

In point of fact, however, whether a man works three days 
of the week for himself on his own field and three days for 
nothing on the estate of his lord, or whether he works in the 
factory or the workshop six hours daily for himself and six for 
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his employer, comes to the same, although in the latter case the 
paid and unpaid portions of labour are inseparably mixed up 
with each other, and the nature of the whole transaction is com- 
pletely masked by the intervention of a contact and the pay 
received at the end of the week. The gratuitous labour appears 
to be voluntarily given in the one instance, and to be compulsory 
in the other. That makes all the difference. 

In using the word ''value of labour/’ I shall only use it as 
a popular slang term for "value of labouring poweiT 

X PROFIT IS MADE BY SELLING A COMMODITY AT 
ITS VALUE 

Suppose an average hour of labour to be realized in a value 
equal to sixpence, or twelve average hours of labour to be realized 
in six shillings. Suppose, further, the value of labour to be three 
shillings or the produce of six hours’ labour. If, then, in the raw 
material, machinery, ^nd so forth, used up in a commodity, 
twenty-four average hours of labour were realized, its value would 
amount to twelve shillings. If, moreover, the workman employed 
by the capitalist added twelve hours of labour to those means 
of production, these twelve hours would be realized in an addition- 
al value of six shillings. The total value of the product would, 
therefore, amount to thirty-six hours of realized labour, and be 
equal to eighteen shillings. But as tlie value of labour, or the 
wages paid to the workman, would be three shillings only,, no 
equivalent would have been paid by the capitalist for the six 
hours of surplus labour worked by the workman, and realized 
in the value of the commodity. By selling this commodity at its 
value for eighteen shillings, the capitalist would, therefore, realize 
a value of three shillings, for which he had paid no equivalent. 
These three shillings would constitute the surplus value or profit 
pocketed by him. The capitalist would consequently realize the 
profit of three shillings, not by selling his commodity at a price 
over and above its value, but by selling it at its real value. 

The value of a commodity is determined by the total quantity 
of labour contained in it. But part of that quantity of labour is 
realized in a value for which an equivalent has been paid in the 
form of wages; part of it is realized in a value for which no 
equivalent has been paid. Part of the labour contained in the 
commodity is paid labour; part is unpaid labour. By selling, there- 
fore, The commodity at its value, that is, as the crystallization of 
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the total quantity of labour bestowed .upon it, the capitalist must 
necessarily sell it at a profit. He sells not only what has cost him 
an equivalent, but he sells also what has cost him nothing, 
although it has cost the labour of his workman. The cost of the 
commodity to the capitalist and its real cost are different things. 
I repeat, therefore, that normal and average profits are made by 
selling commodities not above, but at their real values. 

XI THE DIFFERENT PARTS INTO WHICH SURPLUS 
VALUE IS DECOMPOSED 

The surplus value, or that part of the total value of the com- 
modity in which the surplus labour or unpaid labour of the work- 
ingman is realized, I call profit. The whole of that profit is not 
pocketed by the employing capitalist. The monopoly of land en- 
ables the landlord to take one part of that surplus value, under 
the name of rent, whether the land is used for agriculture or 
buildings or railways, or for any other productive purpose. On the 
other hand, the very fact that the possession of the means of la~ 
hour enables the employing capitalist to produce a surplus value, 
or, what comes to the same, to appropriate to himself a certain 
amount of unpaid labour,, enables the owner of the means of la- 
bour, which he lends wholly or partly to the employing capital- 
ist — enables, in one word, the money-lending capitalist to claim 
for himself under the name of interest another part of that surplus 
value, so that there remains to the employing capitalist as such 
only what is called industrial or commercial profit. 

By what laws this division of the total amount of surplus value 
amongst the three categories of people is regulated is a question 
quite foreign to our subject. This much, however, results from 
what has been stated. 

Rent, interest, and industrial profit are only different names for 
different parts of the surplus value of the commodity, or the un- 
paid labour realized in it, and they are equally derived from this 
source, and from this source alone. They are not derived from 
land as such nor from capital as such, but land and capital enable 
their owners to get their respective shares out of the surplus value 
extracted by the employing capitalist from the labourer. For the 
labourer himself it is a matter of subordinate importance whether 
that surplus value, the result of his surplus labour, or unpaid la- 
bour, is altogether pocketed by the employing capitalist, or 
whether the latter is obliged to pay portions of it, under the names 
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of rent and interest, away to third parties. Suppose the employing 
capitalist to use only his own capital and to be his own landlord, 
then the whole surplus value would go into his pocket. 

It is the employing capitalist who immediately extracts from 
the labourer this surplus value, whatever part of it he may ul- 
timately be able to keep for himself. Upon this relation, there- 
fore, between the employing capitalist and the wage labourer the 
whole wage system and the whole present system of production 
hinge. Some of tlie citizens who took part in our debate were, 
therefore, wrong in trying to mince matters, and to treat this .fun- 
damental relation between the employing icapitalist and the .work- 
ingman as a secondary .question, although they were right in stat- 
ing that, under given circumstances, a rise of prices might affect 
in very unequal degrees the employing capitalist, the landlord, the 
moneyed capitalist, and, if you please, the taxgatherer. 

Another consequence follows from what has been stated. 

That part of the value of the commodity which represents only 
the value of the raw materials, the machinery, in one word, the 
value of the means of production used up, forms no revenue at 
all, but replaces only capital. But, apart from this, it is false that . 
the other part of the value of the commodity which forms rev- 
enue, or may be spent in the form of wages, profits, rent, in- 
terest, is cons^tituted by the value of wages, the value of rent, the 
value of profit, and so forth. We shall, in the first instance, dis- 
card wages, and only treat industrial profits, interest, and rent. 
We have just seen that the surplus value contained in the com- 
modity, or that part of its value in which unpaid labour is realized, 
resolves itself into different fractions, bearing three different names. 
But it would be quite the reverse of the truth to say that its value 
is composed of, or formed by, the addition of the independent 
values of these three constituents. 

If one hour of labour realizes itself in a value of sixpence, if 
the working day of the labourer comprises twelve hours, if half 
of this time is unpaid labour, that surplus labour will add to the 
commodity a surplus value of three shillings, that is, of value for 
which no equivalent has been paid. This surplus value of three 
shillings constitutes the whole fund which the employing capital- 
ist may divide, in whatever proportions, with the landlord and 
the money-lender. The value of these three shillings constitutes 
the limit of the value they have to divide amongst them. But it is 
not the employing capitalist who adds to the value of the com- 
modity an arbitrary yalue for his profit, to which another value 
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IS added for the landlord, and so forth, so that the addition of 
these arbitrarily fixed values would constitute the total value. You 
see, fcerefore, the fallacy of the popular notion, which confounds 
the decomposition of a given value into three parts with the form- 
ation of that value by the addition of three independent values, thus 
converting the aggregate value, from which rent, profit, and inter- 
est are derived, into an arbitrary magnitude. 

If the total profit realized by a capitalist be, equal to £100, we 
call this sum, considered as absolute magnitude, the amount of 
profit. But if we calculate the ratio which those flOO bear to the 
capital advanced we call this relative magnitude, the rate of 
profit. It is evident that this rate of profit may be expressed in a 
double way. 

Suppose £100 to be the capital advanced in wages. If the sur- 
plus value created is. also £100 — and this would show us that half 
the working day of the labourer consists of unpaid labour — and 
if we measured this profit by the value of the capital advanced in 
wages, we should say that the rate ,of profit amounted to, one 
hundred per cent, because the value advanced would be one hundred 
and the value realized would be two hundred. 

If, on the pther hand, we should not only consider the capital 
advanced in wages, .but the total capital advanced, say, for 
example, £500, of which £400 represented the value of raw 
materials, machinery, and so forth, we should say that the rate 
of profit amounted only to twenty per cent, because jthe profit of 
one hundred would be but the fifth part of the total capital 
advanced. 

The first inode of expressing the rate of profit is the only one 
which shows you the real ratio between paid and unpaid labour, 
the real degree of the exploitation (you must allow me this 
French .word) of labour. The ,other mode of expression is that in 
common use, and is, indeed, appropriate for certain purposes. At 
all events, it is very useful ^or concealing the degree in which the 
capitalist extracts gratuitous labour fr!om the workman. 

In the remarks I have still to make I shall use the word profit 
for .the whole amount of the surplus value extracted by the 
capitalist without any regard to the division of that surplus value 
between different parties, and in using the words rate of profit, I 
shall always measure profits by the value of the capital advanced 
in wages. 
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XII GENERAL RELATION OF PROFITS, WAGES 
AND PRICES 

Deduct from the .value of a commodity the value replacing the 
value of the raw materials and other means .of production used 
upon it, that is to say, deduct the value representing the past 
labour contained in it, and the remainder of its value will resolve 
into the quantity of labour added by the workingman last employed. 
If that workingman works twelve hours daily, if twelve hours 
of average labour crystallize themselves in an amount of gold 
equal to six shillings, this additional value of six shillings is the 
only value his labour will have created. This given value, deter- 
mined the time of his labour, is the only fund from which 
both he aiKi the capitalist have to draw their respective shares or 
dividends, the only value to be divided into wages and profits. 
It is evident that this value itself will not be altered by the variable 
proportions in which it may be divided amongst the two parties. 
There will also be nothing changed if in the place of one working- 
man you put the whole working population, twelve million work- 
ing days, for instance, instead of one. 

Since the capitalist and workman have only to divide this limit- 
ed value, that is, the value measured by the total labour of the 
workingman, the more the one gets the less will the other get, 
and vice versa. Whenever a quantity is given, one part of it will 
increase inversely as the other decreases. If the wages change, 
profits will change in an opposite direction. If wages fall, profits 
will rise; and if wages rise, profits will fall. If the workingman, 
on our former supposition, gets three shillings, equal to one half 
of the value he has created, or if his whole working day consists 
half of paid, half of unpaid labour, the rate of profit will be 100 
per cent because the capitalist would also get three shillings. If 
the workingman receives only two shillings or works only one- 
third of the whole day for himself, the capitalist will get four 
shillings, and the rate of profit will be 200 per cent. If the work- 
ingman receives four shillings, the capitalist will only receive two, 
and the rate of profit would sink to 50 per cent, but all these 
variations will not affect the value of the commodity. A general 
rise of wages would, therefore, result in a fall of the general rate 
of profit, but not affect values. But although the values of com- 
modities, which must ultimately regulate their market prices, are 
exclusively determined by the total quantities of labour fixed in 
them, land not by the division of that quantity into paid and un- 
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paid labour, it by no means follows that the values of the single 
commodities, or lots of ctommodities, produced during twelve 
hours, for instance, will remain constant. The number or mass of 
commodities produced in a given time of labour, or by a given 
quantity of labour, depends upon the productive power of the la- 
bour employed, and not upon its extent or length. With one de- 
gree of the productive power of spinning labour, for example, a 
working day of twelve hours may produce twelve pdunds of yarn, 
with a lesser degree iof productive power only two pounds. If then 
twelve hours’ average labour were realized in the value of six 
shillings in the one case, the twelve pounds of yarn would cost 
six shillings, in the other case the two pounds of yarn would also 
cost six shilhngs. One poimd of yarn would, therefore, cost sixpence 
in the one case, and three shillings in the other. This difference 
of price would result from the difference in the productive pow- 
ers of the labour employed. One hour of labour would be re- 
alized in one pound of yarn with the greater productive power, 
while with the smaller productive power, six hours of labour 
would be realized in one pound of yarn. The price of a pound 
of yarn would, in the one instance, be only sixpence, although 
wages were relatively high and the rate of profit low; it would 
be three shillings in the other instance, although wages were low 
and the rate of profit high. This would be so because the price 
of the pound of yarn is regulated by the total amount of labour 
worked up in it, and not by the proportional division of that total 
amount into paid and unpaid labour. The fact I have before men- 
tioned that high-priced labour may produce cheap, and low-priced 
labour may produce dear commodities, loses, therefore, its para- 
doxical appearance. It is but the expression of the general law 
that the value of a commodity is regulated by the quantity of 
labour worked up in it, but that the quantity of labour worked 
up in it depends altogether upon the productive power of the la- 
bour employed, and will, therefore, vary with every variation in 
the productivity of labour. 

XIII MAIN GASES OF ATTEMPTS AT RAISING WAGES OR 
RESISTING THEIR FALL 

Let us now seriously consider the main cases in which a rise 
of wages is attempted or a reduction of wages resisted. 

1. We have seen that the value of the labouring power , or in 
more popular parlance, the value of labour^ is determined by the 
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value of necessaries, or the quantity of labour required to produce 
them. If, then, in a given country the value of the daily average 
necessaries of the labourer represented six hours of labour expressed 
in three shillings, the labourer would have to work six hours 
daily to produce an equivalent for his daily maintenance. If the 
whole working day was twelve hours, the capitalist would pay 
him the value of his labour by paying him three shillings. Half 
the working day would be unpaid labour, and the rate of protit 
would amount to 100 per cent. But now suppose that, consequent 
upon a decrease of productivity, more labour should be wanted 
to produce, say, the same amount of agricultural produce, so 
that the price of the average daily necessaries should rise from 
three to four shillings. In that case the value of labour would rise 
by one-third, or SSVs per cent. Eight hours of the working day 
would be required to produce an equivalent for the daily main- 
tenance of the labourer, according to his old standard of living. 
The surplus labour would therefore sink from six hours to four, 
and the rate of profit from 100 to 50 per cent. But in insisting 
upon a rise of wages, the labourer would only insist upon getting 
the increased value of hisi labour, like every other seller of a 
commodity, who, the costs of his commodities having increased, 
tries to get its increased value paid. If wages did not rise, or 
not sufficiently rise, to compensate for the increased values of 
necessaries, the price of labour would sink below the value of 
labour, and the labourer’s standard of life would deteriorate. 

But a change might also take place in an opposite direction. 
By virtue of the increased productivity of labour, the same amount 
of the average daily necessaries might sink from three to two 
shillings, or only four hours out of the working day, instead of 
six, be wanted to reproduce an equivalent for the value of the 
daily necessaries. The workingman would now be able to buy 
with two shillings as many necessaries as he did before with three 
shillings. Indeed, the value of labour would have sunk, but that 
diminished value would command the same amount of commodi- 
ties as before. Then profits would rise from three to four shil- 
lings, and the rate of profit from 100 to 200 per cent. Although 
the labourer’s absolute standard of life would have remained the 
same, his relative wages, and therewith his relative social position, 
as compared with that of the capitalist, would have been lowered. 
If the workingman should resist that reduction of relative wages, 
he would only try to get some share in the increased productive 
powers of his own labour, and to maintain his former relative 
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position in the social scale. Thus, after the abolition of the Corn 
Laws, and in flagrant violation of the most solemn pledges given 
during the anti- Corn Law agitation, the English factory lords gener- 
ally reduced wages ten per cent. The resistance of the workmen 
was at first baffled, but, consequent upon circumstances I cannot 
now enter upon, the ten per cent lost were afterwards regained. 

2. The values of necessaries, and consequently the value of 
labour, might remain the same, but a change might occur in their 
money prices, consequent upon a previous change in the value of 
money. 

By the discovery of more fertile mines and so forth, two 
ounces of gold might, for example, cost no more labour to pro- 
duce than one ounce did before. The value of gold would then 
be depreciated by one-half, or fifty per cent. As the values of all 
other commodities would then be expressed in twice their former 
money prices, so also the same with the value of labour. Twelve 
hours of labour, formerly expressed in six shillings, would now be 
expressed in twelve shillings. If the workingman’s wages should 
remain three shillings, instead of rising to six shillings, the money 
price of his labour would only be eqiuil to half the value of his 
labour, and his standard of life would fearfully deteriorate. This 
would also happen in a greater or lesser degree if his wages 
should rise, but not proportionately to the fall in the value of 
gold. In such a case nothing would have been changed, either in 
the productive powers of labour, or in supply and demand, or in 
values. Nothing would have been changed except the money 
names of those values. To say that in such a case the workman 
ought not to insist upon a proportionate rise of wages is to say 
that he must be content to be paid with names instead of with 
things. All past history proves that whenever such a depreciation 
of money occurs, the capitalists are on the alert to seize this 
opportunity for defrauding the workman. A very large school of 
political economists assert that, consequent upon the new discov- 
eries of gold lands, the better working of silver mines, and the 
cheaper supply of quicksilver, the value of precious metals has 
been again depreciated. This would explain the general and si- 
multaneous attempts on the Continent at a rise of wages. 

3. We have till now supposed that the working dag has given 
limits. The working day, however, has, by itself, no constant lim- 
its. It is the constant tendency of capital to stretch it to its 
utmost physically possible length, because in the same degree sur- 
plus labour, and consequently the profit resulting therefrom, will 
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be increased. The more capital succeeds in prolonging the work- 
ing day, the greater the amount of other people’s labour it will 
appropriate. During the seventeenth and even the first two-thirds 
of the eighteenth century a ten hours’ working day was the nor- 
mal working day all over England. During the anti-Jacobin war,^ 
which was in fact a war waged by the British barons against 
the British working masses, capital celebrated its bacchanalia, and 
prolonged the working day from ten to twelve, fourteen, eighteen 
hours. Malthus, by no means a man whom you would suspect of 
a maudlin sentimentalism, declared in a pamphlet, published about 
1815, that if this sort of thing was to go on, the life of the na- 
tion would be attacked at its very source. A few years before the 
general introduction of the newly-invented machinery, about 1765, 
a pamphlet appeared in England under the title: An Essay on 
Trade. The anonymous author, an avowed enemy of the working 
classes, declaims on the necessity of expanding the limits of the 
working day. Amongst other means to this end, he proposes 
working houses, which, he says, ought to be ^^Houses of Terror/’ 
And what is the length of the working day he prescribes for 
these “Houses of Terror’"? Twelve hours, the very same time which 
in 1832 was declared by capitalists, political economists, and minis- 
ters to be not only the existing but the necessary time of labour 
for a child under twelve years. 

By selling his labouring power, and he must do so under the 
present system, the workingman makes over to the capitalist the 
consumption of that power, but within certain rational limits. 
He sells his labouring power in order to maintain it, apart from 
its natural wear and tear, but not to destroy it. In selling his la- 
bouring power at its daily or weekly value, it is understood that 
in one day or one week that labouring power shall not be sub- 
mitted to two days’ or two weeks’ waste or wear and tear. Take 
a machine worth £1,000. If it is used up in ten years it will add 
to the* value of the commodities in whose production it assists 
£100 yearly. If it be used up in five years it would add £200 
yearly, or the value of its annual wear and tear is in inverse 
ratio to the time in which it is consumed. But this distinguishes 
the workingman from the machine. Machinery does not wear out 
exactly in the same ratio in which it is used. Man, on the contrary, 


1 The Wars of the coalition of European powers, h-eaded Ly England, 
against revolutionary France during the period of the Great French Bourgeois 
Revolution, — Ed. 
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decays in a greater ratio than would be visible from the mere 
numerical addition of work. 

In their attempts at reducing the working day to its former 
rational dimensions, or, where they cannot enforce a legal fixa- 
tion of a normal working day, at checking overwork by a rise 
of wages, a rise not only in proportion to the surplus time exacted, 
hut in a greater proportion, w^orkingmen fulfil only a duty to 
themselves and their race. They only set limits to the tyrannical 
usurpations of capital. Time is the room of human development. 
A man who has no free time to dispose of, whose whole lifetime, 
apart from the mere physical interruptions by sleep, meals, and 
so forth, is absorbed by his labour for the capitalist, is less than 
a beast of burden. He is a mere machine for producing foreign 
wealth, broken in body and brutalized in mind. Yet the whole 
history of modern industry shows that capital, if not checked, 
will recklessly and ruthlessly woi'k to cast down the whole work- 
ing class to this utmost state of degradation. 

In prolonging the working day the capitalist may pay higher 
wages and still lower the value of labour, if the -rise of wages 
does not correspond to the greater amount of labour extracted, 
and the quicker decay of the labouring power thus caused. This 
may be done in another way. Your middle-class statisticians will' 
tell you, for instance, that the. average wages of factory families 
in Lancashire have risen. They forget that instead of the labour 
of the man, the head of the family, his wife, and perhaps three 
or four children, are now thrown under the Juggernaut wheels of 
capital, and that the rise of the aggregate wages does not corres- 
pond to the aggregate surplus labour extracted from the family. 

Even with given limits of the working day, such as they now 
exist in all branches of industry subjected to the factory laws, a rise 
of wages may become necessary, if only to keep up the old stand- 
ard value of labour. By increasing the intensity of labour, a 
man may be made to expend as much vital force in one hour as 
he formerly did in two. This has, to a certain degree, been effect- 
ed in the trades, placed under the Factory Acts, by the accelera- 
tion of machinery, and the greater number of working machines 
which a single individual has now to superintend. If the increase 
in the intensity of labour or the mass of labour spent in an hour 
keeps some fair proportion to the decrease in the extent of the 
working day, the workingman will istill be the winner. If this 
limit is overshot, he loses in one form what he has gained in 
another, and ten hours of labour may then become as ruinous as 
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twelve hours were before. In checking this tendioncy of capital 
by struggling for a rise of wages corresponding to the rising inten- 
sity of labour, the workingman only resists the depreciation of 
his labour and the deterioration of his race. 

4. All of you know that, from reasons I have not now to 
explain, capitalistic production moves through certain periodical 
cycles. It moves through a state of quiescence, growing anima- 
tion, prosperity, overtrade, crisis, and stagnation. The market 
prices of commodities, and the market rates of profit, follow these 
phases, now sinking below their averages, now rising above them. 
Considering the whole cycle, you will find that one deviation of 
the market price is being compensated by the other, and that, 
taking the average of the cycle, the market prices of commodities 
are regulated by their values. Well. During the phase of sinking 
market prices and the phases of crisis and stagnation, the work- 
ingman, if not thrown out of employment altogether, is sure to 
have his wages lowered. Not to be defrauded, he must, even with 
such a fall of market prices, debate with the capitalist in what 
proportional degree a fall of wages has become necessary. If, 
during the phases of prosperit^^, when extra profits are made, he 
did not battle for a rise of wages, he would, taking the average 
of one industrial cycle, not even receive his average wages, or 
the value of his labour. It is the utmost height of folly to demand 
that while his wages are necessarily affected by the adverse 
phases of the cycle, he should exclude himself from compensation 
during the prosperous phases of the cycle. Generally, the values 
of all commodities are only realized by the compensation of the 
continuously changing market prices, springing from the continuous 
fluctuations of demand and supply. On the basis of the present 
system labour is only a commodity like others. It must, there- 
fore, pass through the same fluctuations to fetdh an average price 
corresponding to its value. It would be absurd to treat it on the 
one hand as a commodity, and to want on the other hand to 
exempt it from the laws which regulate the prices of commodities. 
The slave receives a permanent and fixed amount of maintenance; 
the wage labourer does not. He must try to get a rise of wages 
in the one instance, if only to compensate for a fall of wages 
in the other. If he resigned himself to accept the will, the dictates 
of the capitalist as a permanent economic law, he would share in 
all the miseries of the slave, without the security of the slave. 

5. In all the cases I have considered, and they form ninety- 
nine out of a hundred, you have seen that a struggle for a rise 
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of wages follows only in the track of previous changes, and is 
the necessary offspring of previous changes in the amount of 
production, the productive powers of labour, the value of labour, 
the value of money, the extent or the intensity of labour ex- 
tracted, the fluctuations of market prices, dependent upon the 
fluctuations of demand and supply, and* coexistent with the differ- 
ent phases of the industrial cycle; in one word, as reactions of 
labour against the previous action of capital. By treating the 
struggle for a rise of wages independently of all these circum- 
stances, by looking only upon the change of wages, and overlook- 
ing all the other changes from which they emanate, you proceed 
from a false premise in order to arrive at false conclusions. 

XIV THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOUR AND 

ITS RESULTS 

1. Having shown that the periodical resistance on the part of 
the workingmen against a reduction of wages, and their period- 
ical attempts at getting a rise of wages, are inseparable from the 
wage system, and dictated by the very fact of labour being as- 
similated to commodities, and therefore subject to the laws reg- 
ulating the general movement of prices; having, furthermore, 
shown that a general rise of wages would result in a fall in the 
general rate of profit, but not affect the average prices of com- 
modities, or their values, the question now ultimately arises, how 
far, in this incessant struggle between capital and labour, the lat- 
ter is likely to prove successful. 

I might answer by a generalization, and say that, as with all 
other commodities, so with labour, its market price will, in the 
long run, adapt itself to its value', that, therefore, despite all the 
ups and downs, and do what he may, the workingman will, on 
an average, only receive the value of his labour, which resolves 
into the value of his labouring power, which is determined by the 
value of the necessaries required for its maintenance and repro- 
duction, which value of necessaries finally is regulated by the 
quantity of labour wanted to produce them. 

But there are some peculiar features which distinguish the 
value of the labouring power, or the value of labour, from the 
values of all other commodities. The value of the labouring power 
is formed by two elements — the one merely physical, the other 
historical or social. Its ultimate limit is determined by the phys- 
ical element, that is to say, to maintain and reproduce itself, to 
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perpetuate its physical existence, the working class must receive 
the necessaries absolutely indispensable for living and multiply- 
ing. The value of those indispensable necessaries forms, therefore, 
the ultimate limit of the value of labour. On the other hand, the 
length of the working day is also limited by ultimate, although 
very elastic boundaries. Its ultimate limit is given by the physical 
force of the labouring man. If the daily exhaustion of his vital 
forces exceeds a certain degree, it cannot be exerted anew, day by 
day. However, as I said, this limit is very elastic. A quick succes- 
sion of unhealthy and short-lived generations will keep the la- 
bour market as well supplied as a series of vigorous and long- 
lived generations. 

Besides this mere physical element, the value of labour is in 
every country determined by a, traditional standard of life. It is 
not mere physical life, but it is the satisfaction of certain wants 
springing from the social conditions in which people are placed 
and reared up. The English standard of life may be reduced to 
the Irish standard; the standard of life of a German peasant to 
that of a Livonian peasant. The important part which historical 
tradition and social habitude play in this respect, you may learn 
from Mr. Thornton’s work on Overpopulation, where he shows 
that the average wages in different agricultural districts of England 
still nowadays differ more or less according to the more or less 
favourable circumstances under which the districts have emerged 
from the state of serfdom. 

This historical or social element, entering into the value of 
labour, may be expanded, or contracted, or altogether extinguished, 
so that nothing remains but the physical limit. During the time 
of the anti-Jacobin war, undertaken, as the incorrigible tax-eater 
and sinecurist, old George Rose, used to say, to save the comforts 
of Our Holy Religion from the inroads of the French infidels, 
the honest English farmers, so tenderly handled in a former ses- 
sion of ours, depressed the wages of the agricultural labourers 
even beneath that mere physical minimum, but made up by Poor 
Laws the remainder necessary for the physical perpetuation of the 
race. This was a glorious way to convert the wage labourer into 
a slave, and Shakespeare’s proud yeoman into a pauper. 

By comparing the standard wages or values of labour in dif- 
ferent countries, and by comparing them in different historical 
epochs of the same country, you will find that the value of labour 
itself is not a, fixed but a variable magnitude, even supposing the 
values of all other commodities to remain constant. 
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A similar comparison would prove that not only the market 
rates of profit change, but its average rates. 

But as to profits, there exists no law which determines their 
minimum. We cannot say what is the ultimate limit of their 
decrease. And why cannot we fix that limit? Because, although we 
can fix the minimum of wages, we cannot fix their maximum. 
We can only say that, the limits of the working day being given, 
the maximum of profit corresponds to the physical minimum of 
wages; and that wages being given, the maximum of profit corres- 
ponds to such a prolongation of the working day as is compat- 
ible with the physical forces of the labourer. The maximum of 
profit is, therefore, limited by the physical minimum of wages 
and the physical maximum of the working da}^ It is evident that 
between the two limits of this maximum rate of profit an immense 
scale of variations is possible. The fixation of its actual degree 
is only settled by the continuous struggle between capital and 
labour, the capitalist constantly tending to reduce wages to their 
physical minimum, and to extend the working day to its physical 
maximum, while the workingman constantly presses in the oppo- 
site direction. 

The question resolves itself into a question of the respective 
powders of the combatants. 

2. As to the limitation of the working day, in England, as in 
all other countries, it has never been settled except by legislative 
interference. Without the workingmen’s continuous pressure from 
without, that interference would never have taken place. But at 
all events, the result was not to be attained by private settlement 
between the workingmen and the capitalists. This vei^" necessity 
of general political action affords the proof that in its merely eco- 
nomic action capital is the stronger side. 

As to the limits of the value of labour, its actual settlement 
always depends upon supply and demand, I mean the demand 
for labour on the part of capital, and the supply of labour by the 
workingmen. In colonial countries the law of supply and demand 
favours the workingman. Hence the relatively high standard of 
wages in the United States. Capital may there try its utmost. 
It cannot prevent the labour market from being continuously 
emptied by the continuous conversion of wage labourers into in- 
dependent, self-sustaining peasants. The function of a wage la- 
bourer is for a very large part of the American people but a 
pxobational state, which they are sure to leave within a longer 
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or shorter term.^ To mend this colonial state of things, the pater- 
nal British government accepted for some time w^hat is called the 
modern colonization theory, which consists in putting an artificial 
high price upon colonial land, in order to prevent the too quick 
conversion of the wage labourer into the independent peasant. 

But let us now come to old civilized countries, in which cap- 
ital domineers over the whole process of production. Take, for 
instance, the rise in England of agricultural wages from 1849 to 
1859. What was its consequence? The farmers could not, as our 
friend Weston would have advised them, raise the value of wheat, 
aor even its market prices. They had, on the contrary, to submit 
to their fall. But during these eleven years they introduced machin- 
ery of all sorts, adopted more scientific methods, converted part 
of the arable land into pasture, increased the size of farms, and 
with it the scale of production, and by these and other processes 
diminishing the demand for labour by increasing its productive 
power, made the agricultural population again relatively redund- 
ant. This is the general method in which a reaction, quicker of 
slhwer, of capital against a rise of wages takes place in old, set- 
tled countries. Ricardo has justly remarked that machinery is in 
constant competition with labour, and can often be only intro- 
duced when the price of labour has reached a certain height, but 
the appliance of machinery is but one of the many methods for 
increasing the productive powers of labour. This very same de- 
velopment which makes common labour relatively redundant 
simplifies on the other hand skilled labour, and thus depre- 
ciates it. 

The same law obtains in another form. With the development 
of the productive powers of labour the accumulation of capital 
will be accelerated, even despite a relatively high rate of wages. 
Hence, one might infer, as Adam Smith, 5n whose days modern 
industry was still in its infancy, did infer, that this accelerated 
accumulation of capital must turn the balance in favour of the 
workingman, by securing a growing demand for his labour. From 
this same standpoint many contemporary writers have wondered 

^ See in this connection Capital^ Vol. I, Chap. XXXIII, p. 790, note .1): *‘We 
treat here of real Colonies, virgin soils, colonized by free immigrants. The 
United ’States are, speaking economically, still only a Colony of Europe. 
Besides, to this category belong also such old plantations as those in ' which 
tlie abolition of slavery has completely altered the earlier conditions.’* As the 
land in colonial countries has gradually become private property, wage work- 
ers there have been deprived of the possibility of becoming independent 
. produoers.—Ed. , . 


18—760 
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that English capital having grown in the last twenty years so 
much quicker than English population, wages should not havfe 
been more enhanced. But simultaneously with the progress of 
accumulation there takes place a progressive change in the com- 
position of capital. That part of the aggregate capital which con- 
sists of fixed capital, machinery, raw materials, means of produc- 
tion in all possible forms, progressively increases as compared 
with the other part of capital, which is laid out in wages or in 
the purchase of labour. This law has been stated in a more or 
less accurate manner by Mr. Barton, Ricardo, Sismondi, Professor 
Richard Jones, Professor Ramsay, Cherbuliez, and others. 

If the proportion of these two elements of capital was originally 
one to one, it will, in the progress of industry, become five to 
one, and so forth. If of a total capital of 600, 300 is laid out in in- 
struments, raw materials, and so forth, and 300 in wages, the total 
capital wants only to be doubled to create a demand for 600 
workingmen instead of for 300. But if of a capital of 600, 500 is 
laid out in machinery, materials, and so forth, and 100 only in 
wages, the same capital must increase from 600 to 3,600 in order 
to create a demand for 600 workmen instead of for 300. In the 
progress of industry the demand for labour keeps, therefore, no 
pace with the accumulation of capital. It will still increase, but 
increase in a constantly diminishing ratio as compared with the 
increase of capital. 

These few hints will suffice to show that the very develop- 
ment of modern industry must progressively turn the scale in 
vour of the capitalist against the workingman, and that conse- 
quently the general tendency of capitalistic production is not to 
raise, but to sink the average standard of wages, or to push the 
value of labour more or less to its minimum limit. Such being 
the tendency of things in this system, is this to say that the work- 
ing class ought to renounce their resistance against the encroach- 
ments of capital, and abandon their attempts at making the best 
of the occasional chances for their teniporary improvement? If 
they did, they would be degraded to one level mass of broken- 
down wretches past salvation. I think I have shown that their 
struggles for the standard of wages are incidents inseparable from 
.the whole wage system, that in 99 cases out of 100 theit leffoits 
at raisiiig wages are only efforts at maintaining the giveii value of 
labour and that the necessity of debating their price with the 
capitalist inherent in their condition of having to sell them- 
.selves as commodities. By cowardly giving way in their everyday 
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conflict with capital, they would certainly disqualify themselves for 
the initiating of any larger movement, . 

At the same time, and quite apart from the general servitude 
involved in the wage system, the working class ought not to exag- 
gerate to themselves the ultimate working of these everyday 
struggles. They ought not to forget that they are fighting with 
effects, but not with the causes of those effects; that they are 
retarding the downward movement, but not changing its direction; 
that they are applying palliatives, not curing the malady, The^ 
ought, therefore, not to be exclusively absorbed in these unavoid-^ 
able guerilla fights incessantly springing up from the never-ceas- 
ing encroachments of capital or changes of the market. They/ 
ought to understand that, with all the miseries it imposes upoix 
them, the present system simultaneously engenders the material 
conditions and the social forms necessary for an economic recon- 
struction of society. Instead of the conservative mollo: fair 

day^s wage for a fair day^s work!'^^ they ought to inscribe on 
their banner the revolutionary watchword: ''Abolition of the wage 
systemV^ 

After this very long and, I fear, tedious exposition, which 1 
was obliged to enter into to do some justice to the subject matter, 
i shall conclude by proposing the following resolutions: 

Firstly: A general rise in the rate of wages would result in a 
fall of the general rate of profit, but, broadly speaking, not affect 
" the prices of commodities. 

Secondly: The general tendency of capitalist production is not 
to raise, but to sink the average standard of wages. 

Thirdly: Trades Unions work well as centres of fesistanco 
jagainst the encroachments of capital. They fail partially from a^ 
injudicious use of Aheir power. They fail generally from limiting 
themselves to a guerilla war against the effects of the existing 
.system, instead of simultaneously trying to change-it, instead of 
using their organized forces as a lever for the final emancipa- 
tion of the working class, that is to say, the ultimate abolition of 
the wage system. . : j ; 


^ V ^ ■ I ■' V 

. ^ See Engels’ article in the Labour Siandard of May L ' ISST entitled:^ ‘’1 A. 

"Fair Day’s. Wjage. for ;;a :Fkir Day’s Work.’’— rEd. • ■ • . ' - ‘ • 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST GERMAN EDITION 
OF CAPITAV 


The work^ the first volume of which I now submit to the 
■public, forms the continuation of my ^‘Zur Kritik der PoUtischcn 
Oekonomie^^ [A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy] 
■published in 1859. The long pause between the first part and the 
■continuation is due to an illness of many years’ duration that 
^gain and again interrupted my work. 

The substance of that earlier work is summarized in the first 
three chapters of this volume. This is done not merely for the 
sake of connection and completeness. The presentation of the 
subject-matter is improved. As far as circumstances in any way 
permit, many points only hinted at in the earlier book are here 
worked out more fully, whilst, conversely, points worked out fully 
there are only touched upon in this volume. The sections on the 
history of the theories of value and of money are now, of course, 
left out altogether. The reader of the earlier work will find, 
however, in the notes to the first chapter additional sources of 
reference relative to the history of those theories. 

Every beginning is difficult, holds in all sciences. To understand 
‘tte first chapter, especially the section that contains the analysis 
of commodities, will, therefore, present the greatest difficulty. That 
which concerns more especially the analysis of the substance of 
value and the magnitude of value, I have, as much as it was pos- 
sible, popularized.^ The value-form, whose fully developed shape 
is the money-form, is very elementary and simple. Nevertheless, 
the human mind has for more than 2000 years sought in vain to 
get to the bottom of it, whilst on the other hand, to the successful 


^ Originally published in the first edition of the first volume of Capital, at 
Hamburg in 1867. 

* This is the more necessary, as even the section of Ferdinand Lassalle’s 
work against Schulze-Delitzsch, in which he professes to give *fhe intellectual 
<juintessence” of my explanations on these subjects, contains important mis- 
j tals^ii df r'F^jJdinafid ’.Lhssdlle iba's bdrrd\Wd ialriiost Uiter^lly from my writings, 
Jand without any acknowledgmfeiit, all the general 'thebretkial propositions m 
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analysis of much more composite and complex forms, there has 
been at least an approximation. Why? Because the body, as an. 
organic whole, is more easy of study than are the cells of that 
body. In the analysis of economic forms, moreover, neither micro- 
scopes nor chemical reagents are of use. The force of abstraction 
must replace both. But in bourgeois society the commodity-form of 
the product of labour— or the value-form of the commodity — ^is the 
economic cell-form. To the superficial observer, the analysis of 
these forms seems to turn upon minutiae. It does in fact deal with 
minutiae, but they are of the same order as those dealt with in 
microscopic anatomy. 

With the exception of the section on value-form, therefore, this 
volume cannot stand accused on the score of difficulty. I presup- 
pose, of course, a reader who is willing to learn something new 
and therefore to think for himself. 

The physicist either observes physical phenomena where they 
occur in their most typical form and most free from disturbing 
influence, or, wherever possible, he makes experiments under condi-- 
tions that assure the occurrence of the phenomenon in its normal- 
ity. In this work I have to examine the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion, and the conditions of production and exchange corresponding 
to that mode. Up to the present time, their classic ground is Eng- 
land. That is the reason why England is used as the chief illustra- 
tion in the development of my theoretical ideas. If, however, 
the German reader shrugs his shoulders at the condition of the 
English industrial and agricultural labourers, or in optimist fashion 
comforts himself with the thought that in Germany things are not 
nearly so bad, I must plainly tell him: ''De te fabula narTaturV'" 
[‘Tt is of you that the story is told I”] 

Intrinsically, it is not a question of the higher or lower degree 
of development of the social antagonisms that result from the 
natural laws of capitalist production. It is a question of these 
laws themselves, of these tendencies working with iron necessity 
towards inevitable results. The country that is more developed 
industrially only shows, to the less developed, the image of its 
own future. 


his economic works, those on the historical character of capital, on the 
connection between the conditions of production and the mode of production. 
&c., <&c., even to the terminology created by me, this may perhaps be due to 
purposes of propaganda. I am here, of course, not speaking of his detailed 
working out and application of these propositions, with which I have nothing 
to do. [Nofe by Karl iViaro:.] 
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But apart from this. Where capitalist production is fully natur- 
alized among the Germans (for instance, in the factories proper) 
the condition of things is much worse than in England, because 
the counterpoise of the Factory Acts is wanting. In all other spheres, 
we, like all the rest of Continental Western Europe, suffer not 
only from the development of capitalist production, but also from 
the incompleteness of that development. Alongside of modem evils, 
a whole series of inherited evils oppress us, arising from the pas- 
sive survival of antiquated modes of production, with their inevi- 
table train of social and political anachronisms. We suffer not only 
from the living, but from the dead. Le mort saisit le vifl [The dead 
holds the living in its grasp!] 

The social statistics of Germany and the rest of Continental 
Western Europe are, in comparison with those of England, wretch- 
edly compiled. But they raise the veil just enough to let us catch 
a glimpse of the Medusa head behind it. We should be appalled 
at the state of things at home, if, as in England, our governments 
and parliaments appointed periodically commissions of enquiry into 
economic conditions; if these commissions were armed with the 
same plenary powers to get at the truth; if It were possible to find 
for this purpose men as competent, as free from partisanship and 
respect of persons as are the English factory-inspectors, her me<fi- 
cal reporters on public health, her conamissioners of enquiry into 
the exploitation of women and children, into housing and food. 
Perseus wore a magic cap that the monsters he hunted down might 
not see him. We draw the magic cap down over eyes and ears as 
a make-believe that there are no monsters. 

• Let us hot deceive ourselves on this. As in the 18th century, 
the American War of Independence sounded the tocsin for the 
European middle-class, so in the 19th century, the American Civil 
War sounded it for the European working class. In England the 
progress of social disintegration is palpable When it has reached 
a certain poiiit, it must react on the continent. There it will take 
h form more brutal or more humane, according to the degree of 
development of the working class itself. Apart from higher motives, 
therefore, their own most important interests dictate to the classes 
that are for the nonce the ruling ones, the removal of all legally 
removable hindrances to the free development of the working class. 
For this reason, as well as others, I have given so large a space in 
ihis volume to the history, the details, and the results of English 
factory legislation. One nation can and should learn from others. 
And even when a society has got upon the right track for the dis- 
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eovery of the natural laws of its movement — and it is the ulti- 
mate aim of this work to lay bare the economic law of motion 
of modern society — ^it can neither clear by bold leaps, nor remove 
by legal enactments, the obstacles offered by the successive phases 
of its normal development. But it can shorten and lessen the birth- 
pangs. 

To prevent possible misunderstanding, a word. I paint the cap- 
italist and the landlord in no sense couleur de rose. But here in- 
dividuals are dealt with only in so far as they are the personifica- 
tions of economic categories, embodiments of particular class-rela- 
tions and class-interests. My standpoint; from which the evolution 
of the economic formation of society is viewed as a process of 
natural history, can less than any other make the individual re- 
sponsible for relations whose creature he socially remains, however 
much he may subjectively raise himself above them. 

In the domain of Political Economy, free scientific inquiry 
meets not merely the same enemies as in all other domains. The 
peculiar nature of the material it deals with, summons as foes into 
the field of battle the most violent, mean and malignant passions 
of the human breast, the Furies of private interest. The English 
Established Church, e.g,, will more readily pardon an attack on 
38 of its 39 articles than on of its income. Nowadays atheism 
itself is culpa levis [a light offense], as compared with criticism of 
existing property relations. Nevertheless, there is an unmistakable 
advance. I refer, e.g., to the blue book published within the last few 
weeks: “Correspondence with Her Majesty’s Missions Abroad, re- 
garding Industrial Questions and Trades’ Unions.” The represent- 
atives of the English Crown in foreign countries there declare in so 
many words that in Germany, in France, to be brief, in all the 
civilized states of the European continent, a radical change in the 
existing relations between capital and labour is as evident and inevi- 
table as in England. At the same time, on the other side of the 
Atlantic Ocean, Mr. Wade, vice-president of the United States, de- 
clared in public meetings that, after the abolition of slavery, a rad- 
ical change of the relations of capital and of property in land is 
next upon the order of the day. These are signs of the times not 
to be hidden by purple mantels or black cassocks. They do not 
signify that tomorrow a miracle will happen. They show that, within 
the ruling classes themselves, a foreboding is dawning that the 
present society is no solid crystal, but an organism capable of 
change, and is constantly changing. 

The second volume of this work will treat of the process of the 



circulation of capital (Book II.), and of the varied forms assumed 
by capital in the course of its development (Book III.) ; the third 
and last volume (Book IV.), the history of the theory. 

Every opinion based on scientific criticism I welcome. As to the 
prejudices of so-called public opinion, to which I have never made 
concessions, now as aforetime the maxim of the great Florentine 
is mine: 

''Segui il tiio corso, e ilascia dir le genti'' 

[‘‘Follow your own course, and let people talk.”] 


London, July 25, 1867 


Karl MaT0[ 



Karl Marx 


FROM THE PREFACE TO 

THE SECOND GERMAN EDITION OF CAPITAL 


. . , That the method employed in Das Kapital has been little 
understood, is shown by the various conceptions, contradictory 
one to another, that have been formed of it. 

Thus the Paris Revue Positiviste reproaches me in that, on the 
one hand, I treat economics metaphysically, and on the other 
hand — imagine! — confine myself to the mere critical analysis of 
actual facts, instead of writing recipes (Comtist ones?) for the 
cook-shops of the future. In answer to the reproach in re meta- 
physics, Professor Sieher has it: “In so far as it deals with actual 
theory, the method of Marx is the deductive method of the whole 
English school, a school whose failings and virtues are common 
to the best theoretic economists.”, M. Block — “Les thfericiens du 
socialisme en Allemagne, Extrait dii Journal des Economistes, 
Juillet et Aout 1872” — makes the discovery that my method is 
analytic and says: “Par cet ouvrage M. Marx se classe parmi les 
esprits analytiques les plus ^minents.” German reviews, of course, 
shriek out at “Hegelian sophistics.” The European Messenger 
[Vestnik Yevropg] of St. Petersburg, in an article dealing exclu- 
sively with the method of Das Kapital (May number, 1872, pp. 
427-436) , finds my method of inquiry severely realistic, but my meth- 
od of presentation, unfortunately, German-dialectical. It says: “At 
first sight, if the judgment is based on the external form of the 
presentation of the subject, Marx is the most ideal of ideal philos- 
ophers, always in the German, te., the bad sense of the word. 
But in point of fact he is infinitely more realistic than all his fore- 
runners in the work of economic criticism. He can in ho sense 
be called an idealist.” I cannot answer the writer better than by 
aid of a few extracts from his own criticism, which may interest 
some of my readers to whom the Russian original is inaccessible. 

After a quotation from the Preface' to my Criticism [Critique] of 
Political Economy^ Berlin 1859, pp. IV-VII, where I discuss the mate- 
rialistic basis of my method, the writer goes on: “The one thing which 
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is of moment to Marx, is to find the law of the phenomena with 
whose investigation he is concerned; and not only is that law ol 
moment to him, which governs these phenomena, in so far as they 
have a definite form and mutual connection within a given histor- 
ical period. Of still greater moment to him is the law of their 
variation, of their development, i.e., of their transition from one 
form into another, from one series of connections into a different 
one. This law once discovered, he investigates in detail the effects 
in which it manifests itself in social life. Consequently, Marx only 
troubles himself about one thing: to show, by rigid scientific in- 
vestigation, the necessity of successive determinate orders of social 
conditions, and to establish, as . impartially as possible, the facts 
that serve him for fundamental starting points. For this it is quite 
enough, if he proves, at the same time, both the necessity of the 
present order of things, and the necessity of another order into 
which the first must inevitably pass over; and this all the same, 
whether men believe or do not believe it, whether they are con- 
scious or unconscious of it. Marx treats the social movement as a 
process of natural history, governed by laws not only independent 
of human will, consciousness and intelligence, but rather, on the 
contrary, determining that will, consciousness and intelligence. . . . 
If in the history of civilization the conscious element plays a part 
so subordinate, then it is self-evident that a critical inquiry whose 
subject-matter is civilization, can, less than anything else, have for 
its basis any form of, or any result of, consciousness. That is to 
say, that not the idea, but the material phenomenon alone can serve 
as its starting-point. Such an inquiry will confine itself to the 
confrontation and the comparison of a fact, not with ideas, but 
with another fact. For this inquiry, the one thing of moment is 
that both facts be investigated as accurately as possible, and that 
they actually form, each with respect to the other, different mo- 
menta of an evolution; but most important of all is the rigid ana- 
lysis of the series of successions, of the sequences and concatena- 
tions in which the different stages of such an evolution present 
themselves. But it will be said, the general laws of economic life 
are one and the same, no matter whether they are applied to the 
present or the past. This Marx directly denies. According to him, 
such abstract laws do not exist. On the contrary, in his opinion 
every historical period has laws of its own. . . . As soon as society 
had outlived a given period of development, and is passing over 
from one given stage to another, it begins to be subject also to 
other laws. In a word, economic life offers us a phenomenon ana- 
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logons to the history of evolution in other branches of biology. The 
old economists misunderstood the nature of economic laws when 
they likened them to the laws of physics and chemistry. A more 
thorough analysis of phenomena shows that social organisms differ 
among themselves as fundamentally as plants or animals. Nay, one 
and the same phenomenon falls under quite different laws in con- 
sequence of the different structure of those organisms as a whole, 
of the variations of their individual organs, of the different condi- 
tions in which those organs function, etc. Marx, e.p., denies that the 
law of population is the same at all times and in all places. He 
asserts, on the contrary, that every stage of development has its 
own law of population. . . . With the varying degree of development 
of productive power, social conditions and the laws governing them 
vary too. Whilst Marx sets himself the task of following and ex- 
plaining from this point of view the economic system established 
by the sway of capital, he is only formulating, in a strictly scien- 
tific manner, the aim that every accurate investigation into econom- 
ic life must have. The scientific value of such an inquiry lies 
in the disclosing of the special laws that regulate the origin, exist- 
ence, development, and death of a given social organism and its 
replacement by another and higher one. And it is this value that, 
in point of fact, Marx’^s book has.” 

Whilst the writer pictures what he takes to be actually my 
method, in this striking and (as far as concerns my own applica- 
tion of it) generous way, what else is he picturing but the dialec- 
tic method? 

Of course the method of presentation must differ in form from 
that of inquiry. The latter has to appropriate the material in detail, 
to analyse its different forms of development, to trace out their 
inner connection. Only after this work is done, can the actual 
movement be adequately described. If this is done successfully, if the 
life of the subject-matter is ideally reflected as in a mirror, then it 
may appear as if we had before us a mere a prion' construction. 

'My dialectic method is not only different from the Hegelian, but 
is it3 direct opposite. To Hegel, the life process of the human brain, 
Le,, the process of thinking, which, under the name of “the Idea,” 
he even transforms into an independent subject, is the demiurgos 
[creator] of the real world, and the real world is only the external, 
phenomenal form of “the Idea.” With me, on the contrary, the 
ideal is nothing else than the material world reflected by the hu- 
man mind, and translated into forms of thought. 

The mystifying side of Hegelian dialectic I criticized nearly 
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thirty years ago, at a time when it was still the fashion. But just 
as I was working at the first volume of Das Kapital^ it was the 
good pleasure of the peevish, arrogant, mediocre Ejiiyoroi [Epi- 
goni] who now talk large in cultured Germany, to treat Hegel in 
the same way as the brave Moses Mendelssohn in Lessing’s time 
treated Spinoza, i,e,, as a “dead dog.” I therefore openly avowed 
myself the pupil of that mighty thinker, and even here and there, 
in the chapter on the theory of value, coquetted with the modes 
of expression peculiar to him. The mystification which dialectic 
suffers in Hegel’s hands, by no means prevents him from being the 
first to present its general form of working in a comprehensive and 
conscious manner. With him it is standing on its head. It must be 
turned right side up again, if you would discover the rational ker- 
nel within the mystical shell. 

In its mystified form, dialectic became the fashion in Germany, 
because it seemed to transfigure and to glorify the existing state of 
things. In its rational form it is a scandal and abomination to bour- 
geoisdom and its doctrinaire professors, because it includes in its 
comprehension and affirmative recognition of the existing state of 
things at the same time also the recognition of the negation of 
that state, of its inevitable breaking up; because it regards every 
historically developed social form as in fluid movement, and there- 
fore takes into account its transient nature not less than its mo- 
mentary existence; because it lets nothing impose upon it, and is 
in its essence critical and revolutionary. 

The contradictions inherent in the movement of capitalist so- 
ciety impress themselves upon the practical bourgeois most striking- 
ly in the changes of the periodic cycle, through which modern in- 
dustry runs, and whose crowning point is the universal crisis. That 
crisis is once again approaching, although as yet but in its prelim- 
inary stage; and by the universality of its theatre and the inten- 
sity of its action it will drum dialectics even into the heads of the 
mushroom-upstarts of the new holy Prusso-German empire.^ 

Karl Marx 

London, January 24, 1873. 


^ Marx adds the following note here in the French edition of Capital: 

“The Preface to the second edition is dated January 24, 1873, and only 
a short time after its publication the crisis predicted in it brokfe out in 
Austria, the United States and Germany. Many erroneously believe that the 
general crisis exhausted its strength in these violent but partial explosions. 
Yet, on the contrary, this crisis is approaching its apogee. England will be 
the site of the main explosion, but the whole world market will feel its 
repercussions.” — Ed. 
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HISTORICAL TENDENCY OF CAPITALIST 
ACCUMULATION' 


What does the primitive accumulation of capital, i.e,, its histor- 
ical genesis, resolve itself into? In so far as it is not immediate 
transformation of slaves and serfs into wage labourers, and there- 
fore a mere change of form, it only means the expropriation of 
the immediate producers, i.e,^ the dissolution of private property 
based on the labour of its owner. Private property, as the antithe- 
sis to social, collective property, exists only where the means of 
labour and the external conditions of labour belong to private in- 
dividuals. But according as these private individuals are labourers 
or not labourers, private property has a different character. The 
numberless shades that it at first sight presents correspond to the 
intermediate stages lying between these two extremes. The private 
property of the labourer in his means of production is the founda- 
tion of petty industry, whether agricultural, manufacturing or both; 
petty industry, again, is an essential condition for the development 
of social production and of the free individuality of the labourer 
himself. Of course, this petty mode of production exists also under 
slavery, serfdom, and other states of dependence. But it flourishes, 
it lets loose its whole energy, it attains its adequate classical form, 
only where the labourer is the private owner of his own means of 
labour set in action by himself: the peasant of the land which he 
cultivates, the artisan of the tool which he handles as a virtuoso. 
This mode of production presupposes parcelling of the soil, and 
scattering of the other means of production. As it excludes the con- 
centration of these means of production, so also it excludes co- 

^ The present 'article is chapter XXXII, one of the eight chapters of Part 
VIIT, entitled “The So-Galled Priihitive Accumulation,” of the first volume of 
Capital — Ed. 
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operation, division of labour within each separate process of pro- 
duction, the control over, and the productive application of, the 
forces of Nature by society, and the free development of the social 
productive powers. It is compatible only with a system of produc- 
tion, and a society, moving within narrow and more or less primi- 
tive bounds. To perpetuate it would be, as Pecqueur rightly says, 
‘‘to decree universal mediocrity.'’ At a certain stage of development 
it brings forth the material agencies for its own dissolution. From 
that moment new forces and new passions spring up in the bosom 
of society; but the old social organization fetters them and keeps 
them down. It must be annihilated; it is annihilated. Its annihila- 
tion, the transformation of the individualized and scattered means 
of production into socially concentrated ones, of the pigmy properh 
of the many into the huge property of the few, the expropriation 
of the great mass of the people from the soil, from the means of 
subsistence, and from the means of labour, this fearful and 
painful expropriation of the mass of the people forms the prelude 
to the history of capital. It comprises a series of forcible methods, 
of which we have passed in review only those that have been epoch- 
making as methods of the primitive accumulation of capital. The 
expropriation of the immediate producers was accomplished with 
merciless Vandalism, and under the stimulus of passions the mosrt 
infamous, the most sordid, the pettiest, the most meanly odious. 
Self-earned private property, that is based, so to say, on the- fusing 
together of the isolated, independent labouring-individual with the 
conditions of his labour, is supplanted by capitalistic private prop- 
erty, which rests on exploitation of the nominally free labour of 
others, i,e.y on wage labour.^ 

As soon as this process of transformation has sufficiently de- 
composed the old society from top to bottom, as soon as the la- 
bourers are turned into proletarians, their means of labour intc 
capital, as soon as the capitalist mode of production stands on its 
own feet, then the further socialization of labour and further 
transformation of the land and other means of production into so- 
cially exploited and, therefore, common means of production, as 


^ “We are facing a situation that is entirely new for society ... we en 
deavour to separate every form of property from every form of labour.’ 
Sismondi, ^ouveaux Principes de VEconomie PoUtiqiie, V oh ll, p. 434. [Not 
by Marx.] ; 
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well as the further expropriation of private proprietors, takes a 
new form. That which is now to be expropriated is no longer the 
labourer working for himself, but the capitalist exploiting many la- 
bourers. This expropriation is accomplished by the action of the 
immanent laws of capitalist production itself by the centralization 
of capital. One capitalist always kills many. Hand in hand with 
this centralization, or this expropriation of many capitalists by few, 
develop, on an ever-extending scale, the co-operative form of the 
labour-process, the conscious technical application of science, the 
methodical cultivation of the soil, the transformation of the instru- 
ments of labour into instruments of labour only usable in common, 
the economizing of all means of produdtion by their use as the 
means of production of combined, socialized labour, the entangle- 
ment of all peoples in the net of the world market, and with this, 
the international character of the capitalist regime. Along with 
the constantly diminishing number of the magnates of capital, who 
usurp and monopolize all advantages of this process of transform- 
ation, grows the mass of misery, oppression, slavery, degradation, 
exploitation; but with this too grows the revolt of the working 
class, a class always increasing in numbers, and disciplined, united, 
organized by the very mechanism of the process of capitalist pro- 
duction itself. The monopoly of capital becomes a fetter upon the 
mode of production, which has sprung * up and Qourished along 
with and under it. Centralization of the means of production and 
socialization of labour at last reach a point where they become 
incompatible with their capitalist integument. This integument is 
burst asunder. The knell of capitalist private property sounds. The 
expropriators are expropriated. 

The capitalist mode of appropriation, the result of the capitalist 
mode of production, produces capitalist private property. This is 
the first negation of individual private property, as founded on the 
labour of the proprietor. But capitalist production begets, with the 
inexorability of a law of Nature, its own negation. It is the ne- 
gation of negation. This does not re-establish private property 
for the producer, but gives him individual property based on 
the acquisitions of the capitalist era: i.e,^ on co-operation and 
the possession in common of the land and of the means of pro- 
duction. 

The transforma tiqn of scattered private propertyj arising froxp 
Individual iabour, into capitalist private property is, naturally, a 
process incomparably more protracted, violent, and difficult dhan 
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the transformation of capitalist private property, already practi- 
cally resting on socialized production, into socialized property. la 
the former case, we had the expropriation of the mass of the peo- 
ple by a few usurpers; in the latter, we have the expropriation of 
a few usurpers by the mass of the people.^ 


* The advance of industry, whose involuntary promoter is the bourgeoisie, 
replaces the isolation of the labourers, due to competition, by their revolu- 
tionary combination, due to association. The development of modern industry, 
therefore, cuts from under its feet the very foundation on which the bourgeoi- 
sie produces and appropriates products. What the bourgeoisie therefore pro- 
duces, above all, are its own grave-diggers. Its fall and the victory of the 
proletariat are equally inevitable. . . . Of all the classes that stand face to face 
with the bourgeoisie to-day, the proletariat alone is a really ^-evolutionary class. 
The other classes decay and finally disapipear in the face of modern industry; 
'the proletariat is its special and essential product. ... The lower middle class: 
the small manufacturer, the shop-keeper, the artisan, the peasant, all these 
fight against the bourgeoisie, to save , from extinction their existence as frac- 
tions of the middle class they are reactionary, for they try to roll back 
'the wheel of history. Karl Marx* and Frederick Engels, Manifest det Kommunisit- 
iSicthen J?arfei; London 1947, pp. 9* and 11, [Note by Marx.] , • 



Frederick Engels 
aiAKX’S CAPITAL 

I 

As long as there have been capitalists and workers on earth no 
book has appeared which is of as much importance for the work- 
ers as the one before us. The relation between capital and labour, 
the axis on which our entire present system of society turns, is 
here treated scientifically for the first time and with a thoroughness 
and acuity such as was possible only for a German, Valuable as 
the writings of an Owen, Saint-Simon or Fourier are and will re- 
main — it was reserved for a German to climb to the height from 
which the whole field of modern social relations can be seen clear- 
ly and in full view just as the lower mountain scenery is seen 
by an observer standing on the topmost peak. 

Political economy up to now has taught us that labour is the 
source of all wealth and the measure of all values, so that two 
objects whose production has cost the same labour time possess 
the same value and must also be exchanged for each other, since 
on the average only equal values are exchangeable for one 
another. At the same time, however, it teaches that there exists a 
kind of stored up labour, which it calls capital; that this capital, 
owing to the auxiliary sources contained in it, raises the productiv- 
ity of living labour a hundred and a thousand fold, and in return 
claims a certain compensation which is termed profit or gain. As 
we all know, this occurs in reality in such a way that the profits 
of stored up, dead labour become ever more massive, the capitals 
of the capitalists become ever more colossal, while the wages of 
living labour become constantly less and the mass of the workers 
living solely on wages becomes ever more numerous and poverty- 


1 These two articles were written in the beginning of March 1868, and 
originally printed in the Demokratischeis Wochenhiatt, Leipzig, of March 21 
and 28, 1868. They were intended to acquaint German workers with the con- 
tents of the first volume of Capital, which had been published a short time 
before. — Ed. 
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stricken. How is this contradiction to be solved? How can there 
remain a profit for the capitalist if the worker receives in compen- 
sation the full value of the labour he adds to his product? And 
this should be the case, nevertheless, since only equal values are 
exchanged. On the other hand, how can equal values be exchanged, 
how can the worker receive the full value of his product, if, as is 
admitted by many economists, this product is divided between him 
and the capitalists? Economics up to now has been helpless in the 
face of the contradiction, and writes or stutters embarrassed phrases 
which say nothing. Even the previous socialist critics of eco- 
nomics have not been able to do more than to emphasize the 
contradiction; no one resolved it, until now at last Marx has 
traced the process by which this profit arises right to its birthplace 
and has thereby made everything clear. 

In tracing the development of capital, Marx starts out from 
the simple, notoriously obvious fact that the capitalists turn their 
capital to account by exchange: they buy commodities for their 
money and afterwards sell them for more money than they cost. 
For example, a capitalist buys cotton for 1,000 thalers^ and resells 
it for 1,100, thus “earning” 100 thalers. This excess of 100 thalers 
over the original capital Marx calls surplus value. What is the ori- 
gin of this surplus value? According to the economists’ assumption, 
only equal values are exchanged and in the sphere of abstract 
theory this is correct. Hence the purchase of cotton and its subse- 
quent sale can just as little yield surplus value as the exchange of 
a silver thaler for thirty silver groschen^ and the re-exchange of the 
small coins for a silver thaler, a process by which one becomes 
neither richer nor poorer. But surplus value can just as little arise 
from sellers selling commodities above their value, or purchasers 
buying them below their value, because each one is in turn buyer 
and seller and this would therefore again balance. Just as little can 
it arise from buyers and sellers reciprocally overreaching each oth- 
er, for this would create no new or surplus value, but only divide 
the existing capital differently between the capitalists. In spite of 
the fact that the capitalist buys the commodities at their value and 
sells them at their value, he gets more value out than be puts in. 
How does this happen? 


1 Thaler — a silver coin worth approximately three shillings, which was in 
circulation in Germany and Western Europe until the end of the nineteenth 
century. — Ed, 

2 Silver groschen — a small silven coin, 1/30 of a thaler, in circulation in 
Prussia until the seventies of the last century. — Ed, 
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The capitalist finds on the market under present social condi- 
tions one commodity which has the peculiar property that its use 
is a source of new value^ is a creation of new value. This commod- 
ity is labour power. 

What is the value of labour power? The value of every com- 
modity is measured by the labour required for its production. La- 
bour power exists in the form of the living worker who requires a 
definite amount of means of subsistence for his existence as well 
as for the maintenance of his family, which ensures the continu- 
ance of labour power even after his death. The labour time neces- 
sary for producing these means of subsistence represents therefore 
the value of the labour power. The capitalist pays this value 
weekly and purchases for that the use of one week’s labour of the 
worker. So far Messieurs the economists will be pretty well in 
agreement with us as to the value of labour power. 

The capitalist now sets his worker to work. In a certain period 
of time the worker will have performed as much labour as was rep- 
resented by his weekly wages. Supposing that the weekly wage of 
a worker represents three labour days, then if the worker begins 
on Monday, he has by Wednesday evening replaced for the capitaU 
ist the full value of the wage paid. But does he then stop work- 
ing? Not at all. The capitalist has bought his week's labour and 
the worker must go on working also during the last three days of 
the week. This surplus labour of the worker, over and above the 
time necessary to replace his wages, is the source of surplus value, 
of profit, of the continually growing accumulation of capital. 

Do not say it is an arbitrary assumption that the worker repro- 
duces in three days the wages he has received and works the re- 
maining three days for the capitalist. Whether he takes exactly 
three days to replace his wages, or two or four, is to be sure quite 
immaterial here and varies according to circumstances; the main 
point is that the capitalist, besides the labour he pays for, also 
extracts labour that he does not pay for, and this is no arbitrary 
assumption, for the day the capitalist only extracts from the work- 
er as much labour in the long run as he paid him in wages, on 
that day he would shut down his workshop, since indeed his 
whole profit would come to nought. 

Here we have the solution of all those contradictions. The ori- 
gin of surplus value (of which the capitalist’s profit forms an im- 
portant part) is now quite clear and natural. The value of the 
labour power is paid for, hut this value is far less than that which 
a capitalist manages to extract from the labour power, and it is just 

19 * ‘ 
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the difference, the unpaid labour^ which constitutes the share of 
the capitalist, or more accurately, of the capitalist class. For evea 
the profit that the cotton dealer made on his cotton in the above 
example must consist of unpaid labour, if cotton prices have not 
risen. The trader must have sold to a cotton manufacturer, who 
is able to extract a profit for himself from his product besides the 
100 thalers, and therefore divides with him the unpaid labour he 
has pocketed. In general it is this unpaid labour which maintains 
all the non-working members of society. The state and municipal 
taxes, as far as they affect the capitalist class, are paid from it, 
as also the ground rent of the landowners, etc. On it rests the 
whole existing social system. 

it would however be absurd to assume that unpaid labour arose 
only under present conditions where production is carried on by 
capitalists on the one hand and wage workers on the other. On 
the contrary, the oppressed class at all times has had to perforin 
unpaid labour. During the whole long period when slavery was the 
prevailing form of the organization of labour, the slaves had to 
perform much more labour than was returned to them in the 
form of means of subsistence. The same was the case under the 
rule of serfdom and right up to the abolition of peasant corvee 
labour; here in fact the difference stands out palpably between the 
time during which the peasant works for his own maintenance 
and the surplus labour for the feudal lord, precisely because the 
latter is carried out separately from the former. The form has 
now been changed, but the substance remains and as long as ‘‘a 
part of society possesses the monopoly of the means of production, 
the labourer, free or not free, must add to the working time neces- 
sary for his own maintenance an extra working time in order to 
produce the means of subsistence for the owners of the means of 
production.”^ 

II 

In the previous article we saw that every worker employed by 
a capitalist performs two kinds of labour: during one part of his 
working time he replaces the wages advanced to him by the cap- 
italist, and this part of his labour Marx terms the necessary labour. 
But afterwards he has to go on working and during that time he 
produces surplus value for the capitalist, an important part of which 
■constitutes profit. That part of the labour is called surplus labour. 

1 Capi/aZ, VoL I, p. -218.~Ed. 
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Let us assume that the worker works three days of the week 
to replace his wages and three days to produce surplus value for 
the capitalist. Putting it otherwise, it means that, with a twelve- 
hour working day, he works six hours daily for his wages and six 
hours for the production of surplus value. One can only get six 
days out of the week, or at most seven even by including Sunday, 
hut one can exlract six, eight, ten, twelve, fifteen or even more 
hours of labour out of every single day. The worker sells the 
capitalist a working day for his day’s wages. But, what is a work'- 
ing day? Eight hours or eighteen? 

It is to the capitalist’s interest to make the working day as 
long as possible. The longer it is, the more surplus value it pro- 
duces. The worker correctly feels that every hour of labour which 
he performs over and above the replacemenl of the wage is unjustly 
extorted from him; he experiences in his own person what it means 
to work excessive hours. The capitalist fights for his profit, the 
worker for his health, for a few hours of daily rest, to be able to 
occupy himself as a human being in other ways as well, besides 
working, sleeping and eating. It may be remarked in passing that 
it does not depend at all upon the good will of the individual cap- 
italists whether they desire to embark on this struggle or not, since 
competition compels even the most philanthropic among them to 
join with his colleagues and to make a working time as long as 
theirs the rule. 

The struggle for the fixing of the working day has lasted from 
the first historical appearance of free workers on the scene up to 
the present day. In various trades, difTerent traditional working 
days prevail; but in reality they are seldom adhered to. Only where 
the law fixes the working day and supervises its observance can 
one really say that there exists a normal working day. And up to 
now this is the case almost solely in the factory districts of Eng*^ 
land. Here the ten-hour work hig day (ten and a half hours on five 
days, seven and a half hours on Saturday) has been fixed for all 
women and for youths of thirteen to eighteen, and since the men 
cannot work without them, they also come under the ten-hour 
working day. This law has been won by English factory workers 
by years of endurance, through Ihe most persistent, stubborn strug* 
gle with the factory owners, through freedom of the press, the 
right of association and assembly, as well as through adroit utiliza- 
tion of the divisions in the ruling class itself It has become the 
palladium of the English workers, it has gradually become extend- 
ed to all branches of large-scale industry and last year to almost 
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all trades, at least to all those employing women and children. The 
present work contains most exhaustive material on the history 
of this legislative regulation of the working day in England. 
The next “North German Reichstag”^ will also have factory 
regulations to discuss and therefore the regulation of factory labour. 
We expect that none of the deputies elected by German workers 
will proceed to discuss this bill without previously making them- 
selves thoroughly conversant with Marx’s book. There is much to be 
achieved there. The divisions within the ruling classes are more 
favourable to the workers than they ever were in England, because 
universal suffrage compels the ruling classes to court the favour 
of the workers. Under these circumstances, four or five representa- 
tives of the proletariat are a power, if they know how to use their 
position, if above all they know what is at issue, which the bour- 
geois do not know. And for this puirpose, Marx’s book gives them 
all the material in ready form. 

We will pass over a number of other very fine investigations 
of more theoretical interest and will halt only at the final chapter 
[part] which deals with the accumulation of capital. Here it is first 
shown that the capitalist mode of production, i.e.^ that effected by 
capitalists on the one hand and by wage workers on the other, not 
only continually produces anew the capital of the capitalist, but also 
continually produces anew the poverty of the workers at the same 
lime. Thereby it is ensured that there always exist anew, on the one 
hand, capitalists who are the owners of all means of subsistence, 
raw materials and instruments of labour, and, on the other hand, 
the great mass of workers who are compelled to sell their labour 
power to these capitalists for an amount of the means of subsistence 
which at best just suffices to maintain them in a condilion capable 
of working and to bring up a new generation of able-bodied 
proletarians. But capital does not merely reproduce itself: it is 
continually increased and multiplied — hence its power over t!ie 
propertyless class of workers. And just as it itself is reproduced 
on an ever greater scale, so the modern capitalist mode of produc- 
tion reproduces the class of propertyless workers also on an ever 
greater scale and in ever greater numbers. . . accumulation [of 
capital] reproduces the capital-relation on a progressive scale, ihore 
capitalists or larger capitalists at this pole, more wage workers at 
that.... Accumulation of capital is, therefore, increase of the 


1 A representative body of the “North German Confederation,’* which came 
into existence after the victory of Prussia over Austria in 1S66. — Ed, 
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proletariat.’ ^ Since, however, owing to the progress of machinery, 
owing to improved agriculture, etc., fewer and fewer workers are 
necessary in order to produce the same quantity of products, since 
this perfecting, that is, this making the workers superfluous, 
grows more rapidly than the growing capital itself, what 
becomes of this ever-increasing number of workers? They form 
an industrial reserve army, which is paid below the value of its 
labour and is irregularly employed or comes under the care of 
public Poor Law institutions during times of bad or moderate busi- 
ness, but which is indispensable to the capitalist class at times 
when business is especially hvely, as is palpably evident in Eng- 
land — ^but which under all circumstances serves to break the pow- 
er of resistance of the regularly employed workers and to keep 
their wages down. “The greater the social wealth . . . the greater is 

the [relative surplus population or]^ industrial reserve army But 

the greater this reserve aiuny in proportion to the active [regularly 
employed] labour army, the greater is the mass of a consolidated 
[permanent] surplus population [or strata of workers],^ whose 
misery is in inverse ratio to its torment of labour. The more extensive, 
finally, the Lazarus-layers of the working class, and the industrial 
reserve army, the greater is official pauperism. This is the absolute 
general law of capitalist accumulation.'"^ 

These, strictly scientifically proved — ^and the official economists 
take great care not to make even an attempt at a refutation — are 
some of the chief laws of the modern, capitalist social system. But 
does this tell the whole story? By no means. Just as sharply as he 
stresses the bad sides of capitalist production does Marx also clear- 
ly prove that this social form was necessary to develop the pro- 
ductive forces of society to a level which will make possible an 
equal development worthy of human beings for all members of 
society. All earlier forms of society were too poor for this. Capital- 
ist production for the first time creates the wealth and the produc- 
tive forces necessary for this, but at the same time it also creates, in 
the numerous and oppressed workers, the social class which is more 
and more compelled to claim the utilization of this wealth and 
these productive forces for the whole of society — instead of, as 
today, for a monopolist class. 


1 Capital, Vol. I, p. Q21.—Ed. 

2 Insertions in brackets by Engels. — Ed* 

3 Capital, Vol. I. pp. 659-60.— Ed. 
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FROM THE PREFACE TO MARX’S CAPITAL, 
VOLUME IT 


what did Marx say about surplus value that is new? 
How is it that Marx’s theory of surplus value struck home like a 
thunderbolt out of a clear sky, and that in all modern countries, 
too, while the theories of all his socialist predecessors, including 
Rodbertus,^ vanished without effect? 

The history of chemistry offers an illustration which explains 
this: 

Until almost the end of last centui-y, the phlogistic theory pre- 
vailed, as we know. It assumed that the essence of all combustion 
consisted in the separation from the burning substance of another, 
hypothetical substance, an absolute combustible, named phlo- 
giston. This theory sufficed for the explanation of most of the 
chemical phenomena then known, although not without consider- 
able forcing in many cases. But in 1774, Priestley discovered a 
kind of air which he found to be so pure, or so free from phlo- 
giston, that common air seemed adulterated in comparison with it. 
He called it dephlogisticated air. Shortly after him, Scheele obtained 
the same kind of air in Sweden, and demonstrated its presence 
in the atmosphere. He also found that this air disappeared, whenever 
a substance was burned in it or in ordinary air, and therefore he 
called it fire-air. “From these facts he drew the conclusion that the 
compound arising from the union of phlogiston with one of the 
components of the air” (that is to say, by combustion) “was nothing 
but fire or heat, which escaped through the glass. 


1 Written on May 5, 1885, and originally published the same year in the 
first edition of the second volume of Capital, — Ed. 

* Johann Karl Hodbertus-Jagetzow (1805-75): Prussian landlord; theoreti- 
cian of so-called state socialism. — Ed, 

® Roscoe-Schorletmmer: Ausfuhrliches Lehrbuch der Chemie. Braunschweig 
1877, I, pp. 13, 18. [A''ofe by F. Engels.] 
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Priestley and Scheele had produced oxygen, but did not knoTV 
hat they had discovered. They “remained entangled in the” phlo- 
Stic “categories as they found them.” The element, which was 
> upset the Whole phlogistic concept and to revolutionize chem-^ 
try, remained barren in their hands. But Priestley had immediate- 
' communicated his discovery to Lavoisier in Paris, and Lavoi- 
er, by means of this new fact, now examined all phlogistic 
hemistry. He first discovered that the new kind of air was a new 
lemical element, and that in combustion it was not a case of the 
lysterious phlogiston departing from the burning substance, but 
f this new element combining with the substance. Thus he placed 
il chemistry, which in its phlogistic form had stood on its head, 
a its feet for the first time. And although he did not produce- 
sygen independently of the others and at the same time as they, 
s he claimed later on, he nevertheless is the real discoverer of 
sygen as compared with the other two, who had merely produced 

without any suspicion of what it was they had produced. 

Marx stands in the same relation to his predecessors in the 
leory of surplus value as Lavoisier to Priestley and Scheele. The 
xistence of that part of a product’s value which we now call sur- 
lus value had been ascertained long before Marx. What it consists 
f had also been stated, more or less distinctly, viz.^ of the product* 
f labour for which its appropriator has not paid any equivalent, 
►ut they got no further. Some of them^ — the classical bourgeois 
conomists — investigated at most the proportion in which the 
roduct of labour is divided between the labourer and the owner 
f the means of production. Others— the socialists — found this divi- 
ion unjust and looked for utopian means of abolishing this injus- 
ice. Both remained in thrall to the economic categories as they had 
bund them. 

Then Marx came forward. And he did so in direct opposition 
0 all his predecessors. Where they had seen a solution, he saw 
inly a problem. Re saw that here there was neither dephlogisticated 
ir, nor fire-air, but oxygen, that it was not a matter of simply 
ecbrding an economic fact or of the conflict of this fact with 
temal justice and true morality, but concerned a fact destined’ 
0 revolutionize the whole of political economy and offering a 
eey to the understanding of all capitalist production — to the one 
vho knew how to use it. With this fact as a starting point he 
examined all the categories he found at hand, just as Lavoisier, 
with oxygen as a starting point, had examined the categories of 
phlogistic chemistry he had found at hand. In order to know what 
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surplus value was, he had to find out what value was. Ricardo’s 
theory of value itself had to be subjected to criticism first of all 
Thus Marx investigated labour in regard to its value-creating qual- 
ity, and for the first time established what labour produces value, 
and why and how it does this, and that value is nothing but coag- 
ulated labour of this kind — a point which Rodbertus never grasped 
to the end of his days. Marx then examined the relation of 
commodities to money, demonstrating how and why, thanks to 
their immanent property of value, commodities and commodity ex- 
change must produce the antagonism of commodities and money. 
His theory of money, founded on this basis, is the first exhaustive, 
and now tacitly generally accepted one. He investigated the trans- 
formation of money into capital, demonstrating that this transfor- 
mation is based on the purchase and sale of labour power. By sub- 
stituling labour power, the value-producing property, for labour, he 
solved with one stroke one of the difficulties upon which the Ri- 
cardian school was wrecked, viz., the impossibility of harmonizing 
the mutual exchange of capital and labour with the Ricardian law 
of value determination by labour. By establishing the distinction 
between constant and variable capital, he was first enabled to trace 
the real course of the process of surplus value formation in the 
utmost detail, and thus to explain it — something which none of his 
predecessors had accomplished. Thus he established a distinction 
within capital itself with which neither Rodbertus nor the bourgeois 
economists had been able to do anything, but which, neverthe- 
less, furnished the key for the solution of the most complicated eco- 
nomic problems, as is most strikingly proved once again by this 
Volume II, and still more by Volume III, as will be shown. He 
analysed surplus value itself further, finding its two forms, absolute 
and relative surplus value. And he showed the different but in 
each case decisive role that they had played in the historical devel- 
opment of capitalist production. On the basis of surplus value he 
developed the first rational theory we have of wages, and gave for 
the first time the basic features of the history of capitalist accumu- 
lation and a portrayal of its historical tendency , , . . 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE CRITIQUE 
OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 

PREFACE^ 

I examine the system of bourgeoiis political economy in the fob 
lowing order: capital^ landed property, wage labour; the state, f6r- 
eign trade, world market. Under the first three headings, I inves- 
tigate the economic conditions of life of the three great classes into 
which modern bourgeois society is divided; the interconnection of 
the three other headings is obvious at a glance. The first section 
of the first book, which deals with capital, consists of the following 
chapters: 1. Commodllies; 2. Money or simple circulation; 3. Capi- 
tal in general. The first two chapters form the contents of the pres- 
ent part. The total material lies before me in the form of mono- 
graphs, which were written at periods widely separated one from 
another, for self-clarification, not for publication, and their elabo- 
ration in connected form according to the above plan will be de- 
pendent on external circumstances. 

I am omitting a general introduction which I had projected be- 
cause on closer reflection any anticipation of results yet to be proved 
appears to me to be disturbing, and the reader who desires to fol- 
low me must be resolved to ascend from the particular to the gen- 
eral. A few indications of the course of my own politico-economic 
studies may, on the other hand, appear not out of place here. 

I was taking up law, which study, however, I only pursued 
as a subordinate subject along with phdosophy and history. In the 
year 1842-43, as editor of the Rheinische Zeitung, I experienced 
for' the first time the embarrassment of having to take part in dis- 
cussions on so-called material interests. The proceedings of the Rhen- 
ish Landtag on thefts of wood and parcelling of landed property, 
the official polemic which Herr von Schaper, then Oherprdsident 
of the Rhine Province, opened against the Rheinische Zeitung on 
the conditions of the Moselle peasantry, and finally debates on free 


^ This Preface was originally published in Berlin in 1S59. — Ed. 
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trade and protective tariffs gave the first incentive to my occupa- 
tion with economic questions. On the other hand, at that time when 
the good will ‘‘to go further” frequently outweighed specialized 
knowledge, a philosophically weakly tinged echo of French so- 
cialism and communism made itself audible in the Rheinische Zeiu 
ung. I declared myself against this bungling, but frankly confessed, 
at the same time in a controversy with the AUgemeine Augsburger 
Zeitung that my previous studies did not permit me to venture for 
myself any judgment on the content of the French tendencies. In- 
stead, I eagerly seized on the illusion of the managers of the Rhein- 
ische Zeitung j who thought that by a weaker attitude on the part 
of the paper they could secure a remission of the death sentence 
passed upon it, to effect my withdrawal from the public stage into 
the study. 

The first work which I undertook for a solution of the doubts 
which assailed me was a critical review of the Hegelian philosophy 
of law, a work the introduction to which appeared in 1844 in the 
Deutsch-Franzdsische Jahrbiicher^ published in Paris. My investi- 
gation led to the result that legal relations such as forms of state 
are to be grasped neither from themselves nor from the so-called 
general development of the human mind, but rather have their roots 
in the material conditions of life, the sum total of which Hegel, 
following the example of the Englishmen and Frenchmen of 
the eighteenth century, combines under the name of “civil so- 
ciety,” that however the anatomy of civil society is to be sought in 
political economy. The investigation of the latter, which I began 
in Paris, I continued in Brussels, whither I had emigrated in con- 
sequence of an expulsion order of M. Guizot. The general result at 
which I arrived and which, once won, served as a guiding thread 
for my studies, can be briefly formulated as follows: In the 
social production of their life, men enter into definite relations 
that are indispensable and independent of their will; these rela- 
tions of production correspond to a definite stage of develop- 
ment of their material forces of production. The sum total of these 
relations of production constitutes the economic structure of sodety 
— the real foundation, on which rises a legal and political super- 
structure and to which correspond definite forms of social conscious- 
ness. The mode of production of material life determines thle 
social, political a;nd intellectual life process in general. It is not 
the consciousness of men that determines their being, but, on the 
contrary, their social being that determines their consciousness. At 
a certain stage of their development, the material productive • forces 
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in society come in conflict with the existing relations of pro- 
duction, or — what is but a legal expression for the same thing — 
with the property relations within which they have been at work 
before. From forms of development . of the productive forces 
these relations turn into their fetters. Then begins an epoch of so- 
cial revolution. With the change of the economic foundation the 
entire immense superstructure is more or less rapidly transformed. 
In considering such transformations a distinction should always be 
made between the material transformation of the economic condi- 
tions of production, which can be determined with the precision 
of natural science, and the legal, political, religious, aesthetic or 
philosophic — in short, ideological forms in which men become con- 
scious of this conflict and fight it out. Just as our opinion of an 
individual is not based on what he thinks of himself, so can we 
not judge of such a period of transformation by its own conscious- 
ness; on the contrary, this consciousness must be explained rather 
from the contradictions of material life, from the existing com 
flict between the social productive forces and the relations of 
production. No social order ever disappears before all the produc- 
tive forces for which there is room in it have been developed; and 
new, higher relations of production never appear before the materi- 
al conditions of their existence have matured in the womb of the 
old society itself. Therefore, mankind always sets itself only such 
tasks as it can solve; since, looking at the matter more closely, we 
will always find that the task itself arises only when the material 
conditions necessary for its solution already exist or are at least 
in the process of formation. In broad outlines we can designate the 
Asiatic, the ancient, the feudal, and the modern bourgeois modes 
of production as so many progressive epochs in the economic 
formation of society. The bourgeois relations of production are the 
last antagonistic form of the social process of production — antago- 
nistic not in the sense of individual antagonism, but of one arising 
.from the social conditions of life of the individuals; at the same 
time the productive forces developing in the womb of bourgeois 
society create the material conditions for the solution of that antag- 
onism. This social formation constitutes, therefore, the closing 
chapter of the prehistoric stage of human society. 

Frederick Engels, with whom, since the appearance of his bril- 
liant sketch on the criticism of the economic categories (in the 
Deutsch-Franzdsische , J ahrbiicher) ^ I maintained a constant ex- 
,change of ideas by correspondence, had by another road (compare 
his The Condition of the Working Class in England) arrived 
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at the same result as I, and when in the spring of 1845 he also 
settled in Brussels, we resolved to work out together the opposition 
of our view to the ideological view of German philosophy, in fact, 
to settle accounts with our previous philosophical conscience. The 
resolve was carried out in the form of a criticism of post-Hegelian 
philosophy. The manuscript, two large octavo volumes, had long 
reached its place of publication in Westphalia when we received 
the news that altered circumstances did not allow of its being print- 
ed. We abandoned the manuscript to the gnawing criticism of the 
mice all the more willingly since we had achieved our main pur- 
pose — self-clarification. Of the scattered works in which we put our 
views before the public at that time, now from one aspect, now from 
another, I will mention only the Manifesto of the Communist Par- 
ty , jointly written by Engels and myself, and Discours sur le libre 
echange [Discourse on Free Trade] published by me. The decisive 
points of our view were first scientifically, although only polemi- 
cally, indicated in my work published in 1847 and directed against 
Proudhon: Misere de la Philosophie [The Poverty of Philosophy], 
etc. A dissertation written in German on Wage Labour, in which 
I put together my lectures on this subject delivered in the Brussels 
Deutscher Arbeiterverein [German Workers’ Society], was interrupt- 
ed while being printed by the February Revolution and my conse- 
quent forced removal from Belgium. 

The editing of the iVeue Rheinische Zeitung in 1848 and 1849, 
and the subsequent events, interrupted my economic studies which 
could only be resumed in the year 1850 in London. The enormous 
material for the history of political economy which is accumulated 
in the British Museum, the favourable vantage point afforded by 
London for the observation of bourgeois society, and finally the 
new stage of development into which the latter appeared to have 
entered with the discovery of gold in California and Australia, de- 
termined me to begin afresh from the very beginning and to work 
through the new material critically. These studies led partly of 
themselves into apparently quite remote subjects on which I had to 
dwell for a shorter or longer period. Especially, however, was the 
time at my disposal limited by the imperative necessity of earning 
my living. My contributions, during eight years now, io the first 
English-American newspaper, the New York Tribune, compelled an 
extraordinary scattering of my studies, since I occupied myself 
with newspaper correspondence proper only in exceptional cases. 
However, articles on striking economic events in England and on 
the Continent oonstituited )so considerable a part of my contribu- 
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tions that I was compelled to make myself familiar with practical 
details which lie outside the sphere of the actual science of polit- 
ical economy. 

This sketch of the course of my studies in the sphere of polit- 
ical economy is intended only to show that my views, however they 
may be judged and however little they may coincide with the in- 
terested prejudices of the ruling classes, are the result of conscien- 
tious investigation lasting many years. But at the entrance to 
science, as at the entrance to hell, the demand must be posted: 

Qui si convien lasciare ogni sospetto; 

Ogni uilta convien che qui sia morta. 

[Here all mistrust must be abandoned 

And here must perish every craven thought.] 


London, January 1859 


Karl Marx 
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ON KARL MARX’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE CRITIQUE 
OF POLITICAL ECONOMY^ 

I 

In all scientific spheres, the Germans have long since demon- 
strated their equality with, and in most of them their superiority 
over, the remaining civilized nations. Only one science was not 
able to count on a single German name among its adepts, viz., po- 
litical economy. The reason is obvious. Political economy is the 
theoretical analysis of modern bourgeois society and therefore pre- 
supposes developed bourgeois conditions, conditions which in Ger- 
many, after the wars of the Reformation and the peasant wars, 
particularly after the Thirty Years’ War, could not arise for cen- 
turies. The separation of Holland from the Empire forced Germany 
to the rear in world trade and from the outset reduced its indus- 
trial development to the scantiest proportions. While the Germans 
were slowly and laboriously recovering from the devastation of the 
civil wars, while they were using up all their civil energy, 
which had never been very great, in fruitless struggle against the 
customs barriers and idiotic trade regulations which every petty 
princeling and imperial baron imposed on the industry of his sub- 
jects, while the imperial towns with their guild mummery and 
patrician hauteur were falling into decay — Holland, England and 
France conquered the leading positions in world trade, amassed 
colony after colony and developed the manufacturing industry to 
the highest pitch, until finally England, owing to steam power 
which first imparted value to its coal and iron deposits, attained 
the foremost position in modern bourgeois development. So long, 
however, as a struggle had still to be waged against such ludicrous- 
ly antiquated relics of the Middle Ages as up to 1830 laid fetters 
on the material bourgeois development of Germany, no German 


^ This review by Engels of Marx’s Contribution to the Critique of Polit- 
ical Economy (1859) originally appeared in London in the German periodical 
Das Volk (The People), Nos. 14 and 16 of August 6 and 20, 1859. — Ed. 
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political economy was possible. Only with the establislimeiit of the 
Zollverein} did the Germans arrive at a position in which they could 
at least understand political economy. From this time, in fact, 
began the importation of English and French political economy 
for the benefit of the German bourgeoisie. Presently the learned fra- 
ternity and the bureaucracy seized hold of the imported material and 
worked it up in a fashion not very creditable to the ‘‘German 
spirit.’' From the medley of industrial barons, traders, schoolmas- 
ters and bureaucrats engaged in authorship there arose a German 
economic literature which in its insipidity, shallowness, lack of 
thought, verbosity and plagiarism was parallelled only by the Ger- 
man novel. Among the people with practical aims, the protectionist 
school of the industrialists was the first to establish itself; and its 
authority, List, is still the best that German bourgeois-eco- 
nomic literature has produced, although the whole of his glori- 
ous work is copied from the Frenchman Ferrier, the theoretical 
originator of the Continental System.^ In opposition to this 
tendency there arose in the ’forties the free trade school of the 
merchants in the Baltic provinces, who, with childish but self- 
interested faith, echoed the arguments of the English free traders. 
Fiiialh', among the schoolmasters and bureaucrats who had to 
deal with the theoretical side of the subject, there were to be 
found dried-up, uncritical herbarium collectors like Herr Rau, 
speculating wiseacres like Herr Stein, who translated foreign 
propositions into undigested Hegelian language, or literar}'- glean- 
ers in the “cultural-historical” held, like Herr Riehl. The final 
outcome of this was cameralistics,^ a mush consisting of all sorts of 
extraneous matter, with a spattering of eclectic-economic sauce, 
such as would be useful knowledge for a young law school grad- 
uate in the employ of the state preparing for his final state board 
examination. 

While thus the bourgeoisie, schoolmasters and bureaucracy in 
Germany were still labouring to learn the first elements of English- 
French economics by heart as unassailable dogmas and to attain 


i Zollverein {Customs Union): A German customs and commercial union was 
established on January 1, 1834, between Prussia and other German states. It 
did not include Austria. — Ed. 

“ The Continental System was the policy pursued by Napoleon I of pro- 
hibiting the import of English goods on the Continent. Instituted in 1806 by 
imperial decree, it was adhered to by Spain, Naples and Holland, and later 
also Prussia, Denmark, Russia, Austria and other countries. — Ed. 

3 Cameralistics: The scientific subjects formerly required in Germany of 
a government administrative official. — Ed. 
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«ome degree of clarity about tlieiu, the German proletarian party 
appeared on the scene. Its whole theoretical proceeded from 

the study of political economy; and scientific, independent German 
economics dates from the moment of its appearance. This German 
economics is based essentially upon the materialist conception of 
history^ the basic features of which are presented briefly in the 
preface to the above-named work. The main points of this preface^ 
have already been printed in Das Volk^ for which reason we 
referred to if Not only for economics, but for all liistorical sciences 
(and all sciences which are not natural sciences are historical) a 
revolutionizing discover^" was made with this proposition: ‘‘that the 
mode of production of material life determines the social, political 
and intellectual life process in, general”; that all the social and 
political relations, ail religious and legal systems, all the theoretical 
outlooks which emerge in the course of history, are to be com- 
prehended only when the material conditions of life of the respec- 
tively corresponding epochs are understood and the former are de- 
rived from these mateidal conditions. ‘Tt is not the consciousness of 
men that determines their being; but . . . their social being that deter- 
mines their consciousness.” The proposition is so simple that it must 
be self-evident to anyone who is not bemused by idealist delusions. 
But it involves highly revolutionary consequences, not only for 
theory but also for practice. 

“At a certain stage of their development the material productive forces in 
society come into conflict with the existing relations of production or — what 
is but a legal expression for the same thing — with the property relations within 
which they have been at work before. From forms of development of the 
productiv-e forces these relations turn into their fetters. Then begins an epoch 
of social revolution. With the change of the economic foundation the entire 

immense superstructure is more or less rapidly transformed The bourgeois 

relations of production are the last antagonistic form of the social process of 
production — antagonistic not in the sense of individual antagonism, but of one 
arising from the social conditions of life of the individuals; at the same time 
the productive forces developing in the womb of bourgeois society create the 
material conditions for the solution of that antagonism.” 

As we pursue our materialist thesis further and apply it to the 
present, the perspective of a tremendous revolution, indeed the most 
tremendous revolution of all time, therefore immediately unfolds 
itself before us. 

On closer consideration, it is, however, immediately evident 
that this apparently simple proposition, that the consciousness of 

^ Sec p. 299 of this volume. — Ed. 
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men depends on their being and not vice versa^ at once, and in 
its first consequences, runs directly counter to all idealism, even the 
most concealed. All traditional and customary outlooks on every- 
thing historical are negated by it. The whole traditional mode of 
political reasoning falls to the ground; patriotic noble-mindedness 
lights indignantly against such an unprincipled conception. The 
new mode of outlook, therefore, necessarily came into conflict, not 
only with the representatives of the bourgeoisie, but also with the 
mass of French socialists who would fain shake the world in its 
foundations by means of the magic formula: liberie^ egalite, frater- 
nitel But above all it aroused great wrath among the German vulgar- 
democratic vociferators. All the same they have by preference at- 
tempted to exploit the new ideas in piagiaristic fashion, but with rare 
misunderstanding. 

The development of the materialist conception even in regard 
to a single historical example w^as a scientific work which would 
have demanded years of tranquil study, for it is obvious that noth- 
ing can be done here with mere phrases, that only a mass of 
critically sifted, completely mastered historical material can enable 
one to solve such a task. The February Revolution thrust our party 
on the political stage and thereby niade it impossible for it to pur- 
sue purely scientific aims. Nevertheless, this basic outlook runs like 
a red thread through all the literary productions of the party. In 
all of them it is demonstrated in each particular case how every 
time the action originated from direct material impulses, not from 
the phrases that accompanied the action, and how, on the contra- 
ry, the political and juristic phrases were derived from the mate- 
rial impulses just as much us the political actions and their 
results. 

When, after the defeat of the Revolution of 1848-49, a period 
began in which it became more and more impossible to influence 
Germany from without, our party surrendered the field of emigra- 
tional quarrels — for that remained the only possible activity — to 
vulgar democracy. While the latter indulged in intrigues to its 
heart’s content, and squabbled today in order to make up the day 
after, and the day after that again washed all its dirty linen in 
view of everyone— while vulgar democracy went begging through 
the whole of America in order immediately afterwards to stage 
new scandals over the division of the few pence garnered — our party 
was glad once again to have some leisure for study. It had the 
great advantage of having a new scientific outlook as its theoretical 
basis, the working out of which kept it fully occupied; for this 
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reason alone it could never degenerate to such an extent as the 
“great men” among the emigrants. 

The first fruit of these studies is the book under review. 


’ n 

In a publication like the one before us there can be no question 
of a merely desultory criticism of separate chapters taken from 
political economy, of the isolated treatment of this or that disputed 
economic question. Rather it is from the outset constructed so as 
to be a systematic summing up of the whole complex of economic 
science, lan interconnected development of the laws of bourgeois 
pi'oduction and bourgeois exchange. Since the economists .are noth- 
ing but the interpreters of and apologists for these laws, this de- 
velopment is at the same time a criticism of the whole of economic 
liieratiire. 

Since Hegel's death hardly any attempt has been made to de- 
velop a science in its own inner interconnection. The official Hegel- 
ian school had appropriated from the dialectic of the master only 
the manipulation of the simplest tricks, which it applied to any- 
thing and everything, often with ludicrous clumsiness. For it the 
whole inheritance of Hegel was limited to a mere pattern by the 
help of which every theme could be correctly devised, and to 
a compilation of words and turns of speech which now had no 
other purpose than to he inserted at the right time where thought 
and positive knowledge failed them. Thus it came about that, 
as a Bonn professor said, these Hegelians understood nothing 
about anything, but could write about everything. This was cer- 
tainly the case. Meanwhile, these gentlemen were, in spite of their 
self-conceit, so conscious of their weakness that they gave big 
problems the widest berth possible. The old pedantic science held 
the field by its superiority in positive knowledge. And when Feuer- 
bach also declared speculative conceptions as untenable^ Hegelian- 
ismj quietly fell asleep; and it seemed as if the old metaphysics, 
with its fixed categoi'ies, had begun to reign anew in science. 

The thing had its natural cause. After the regime of the Hege- 
lian Diadochi,^ which had wound up with pure phrases, there natii- 


t Diadochi: Alexander of Macedon’s generals, whose internecine warfare 
after his death led to the disintegration of the empire. Engels here applies 
this term ironically to the official representatives of the Hegelian school in the 
German uiiiversities. — Ed. 
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rally followed an epoch in which the positive content of science 
again outweighed its formal side. But at the same time Germany 
immersed itself in natural science with quite extraordinary 
energy, which coi'responded to the powerful bourgeois development 
after 1848. And as these sciences in which the speculative tendency 
never assumed any kind of importance became fashionable, there 
was a recrudescence of the old metaphysical manner of thinking, 
including the most extreme insipidities of Wolh/ Hegel fell into 
oblivion; and there developed the new natural-scientific materialism 
which was almost indistinguishable theoretically from that of the 
eighteenth century, and for the most part only enjoyed tlie ad- 
vantage of having a richer natural-scientific material at its dis- 
posal, particularly in chemistry and physiology. The narrow, 
philistine mode of thought of pre-Kantian times one finds repro- 
duced even to the most extreme triviality in Buchner and Vogt; 
and even Moleschott, who swears Feuerbach, continually gets 
stuck in the most diverting fashion among the simplest of cate- 
gories. The lumbering cart-horse of bourgeois workaday understand- 
ing naturally stopped dead in confusion before the ditch which 
separates essence from appearance, cause from effect. But if one 
goes gaily hunting over such badly broken ground as that of ab- 
stract thinking, one must not ride cart-horses. 

Here, therefore, was another problem to be solved, one which 
had nothing to do with political economy as such. How was sci- 
ence to be treated? On the one hand there was the Hegelian dialect- 
ics in the wholly abstract, “speculative” form in which Hegel had 
bequeathed it; on the other hand there was the ordinary, essentially 
metaphysical Wolffian method which had again become fashiona- 
ble and in which the bourgeois economists had written their fat, 
disjointed tomes. This latter method had been so annihilated the- 
oretically by Kant and particularly by Hegel that only lassitude 
and the lack of any simple alternative method could make possible 
its continued existence in practice. On the other hand the Hegelian 
method was absolutely unusable in its available form. It was es- 
sentially idealistic, and the problem here was that of developing a 
world contemplation more materialistic than any previously ad- 
vanced. That method took pure thinking as its start, and here 
one was to start from stubborn facts. A method which, according 
to its own admission, “came from nothing, through nothing, to 
nothing,” was in this form completely out of place here. Nevertlie- 


1 Christian Wolff (1809-64): German philosopher — Ef?. 
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less, of all the available logical material, it was the only thinp 
which could be used, at least as a starting point. It had not been 
criticized, nor overcome. Not one of the opponents of the great 
dialectician had been able to make a breach in its proud structure- 
it fell into oblivion, because the Hegelian school had not the 
slightest notion what to do with it. It was, therefore, above all 
necessary to subject the Hegelian method to thoroughgoing criticism. 

What distinguished Hegel’s mode of thought from that of all 
other philosophers was the enormous historical sense upon which 
it was based. Abstract and idealist though it was in form, yet the 
development of his thoughts always proceeded in line with the 
development of world history and the latter was really meant to 
be only the test of the former. If, thereby, the real relation was 
inverted and stood on its head, nevertheless, the real content en- 
tered everywhere into the philosophy: all the more so since Hegel — 
in contrast to his disciples — did not parade ignorance, but was one 
of the finest intellects of all time. He was the first who attempted 
to show an evolution, an inner coherence, in history; and while 
today much in his Philosophy of History may seem peculiar to us, 
yet the grandeur of his fundamental outlook is admirable even 
today, whether one makes comparison with his predecessors, or 
with anyone who, since his time, has taken the liberty of reflecting 
in general concerning history. Everywhere, in his Phenomenology, 
/Esthetics, History of Philosophy , this magnificent conception of 
history penetrates, and everywhere this material is treated histori- 
cally, in a definite, even if abstractly inverted, interconnection 
with history. 

This epoch-making conception of history was the direct theo- 
retical prerequisite for the new materialist outlook, and thereby 
provided a connecting point for the logical method, too. Since this 
forgotten dialectics had led to such results even from the stand- 
point of ‘‘pure thinking,” and had, in addition, so easily settled 
accounts with all preceding logic and metaphysics, there must of 
necessity have been something more to it than sophistry and hair- 
splitting. But the criticism of this method, which all officially Tec- 
ognized philosophy had fought shy of and still does, was no trifle. 

Marx was, and is, the only one who could undertake the work 
of extracting from the Hegelian logic the kernel which comprised 
Hegel’s real discoveries in this sphere, and to construct the dialecti- 
cal method, divested of its idealistic trappings, in the simple shape 
in which it becomes the only true form of development of thought. 
The working out of the method which forms the foundation of 
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Marx's Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy we con- 
sider a result of hardly less importance than the basic materialist 
outiook itself. 

The criticism of economics, even according to the method se- 
cured, could still be exercised in two ways; historically or logically. 
Since in history, as in its literary reflection, development as a 
whole also proceeds from the most -simple to the more complex rela- 
tions, the historical development of the literature of political econ- 
omy provided a natural guiding thread with which criticism could 
link up, and the economic categories as a whole would thereby 
appear in the same sequence as in the logical development. This 
form apparently has the advantage of greater clearness, since in- 
deed it is the actual development that is followed, but as a matter 
of fact it would thereby at most become more popular. History 
often proceeds by leaps and zigzags and it would in this way 
have to be followed everywhere, whereby not only would much 
material of minor importance have to be incorporated, but there 
w’ould be much interruption of the chain of thought; furthermore, 
the history of economics could not be written without that of bour- 
geois society and this would make the task endless, since all 
preliminary work is lacking. The logical method of treatment was, 
therefore, the only appropriate one. But this, as a matter of fact, 
is nothing else but the historical method; only divested of its histor- 
ical form and disturbing fortuities. The chain of thought must 
begin with the same thing with which this history begins and its 
further course will be nothing else but the reflection of the historical 
course in abstract and theoretically consistent form; a corrected 
reflection but corrected 'according to laws furnished by the real course 
of history itself, in that each factor can be considered at its ripest 
point of development, in its classic form. 

In this method we proceed from the first and simplest relation 
that historically and in fact confronts us; here, therefore, from 
the first economic relation to be found. We analyse this relation. 
Being a relation already implies that it has two sides, related to 
each other. Each of these sides is considered by itself; which brings 
us to the way in which they behave to each other, their interac- 
tion. Contradictions will result which demand a solution. But as we 
are not considering here an abstract process of thought taking place 
solely in our heads, but a real process which has actually taken 
place at some particular time, or is still taking place, these contra- 
dictions, too, will have developed in practice and wrill probably have 
found their solution. We shall trace the nature of this solution. 
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and shall discover that it has been brought about by the establish- 
ment of a new relation whose two opposite sides we shall now 
have to develop, and so on. 

Political economy begins with commodities, begins from the mo- 
ment when products are exchanged for one another — whether by 
individuals or by primitive communities. The product that appears 
in exchange is a commodity. It is, however, a commodity solely be- 
cause a relation between two persons or communities attaches to 
the thing, the product, the relation between producer and consumer 
who are here no longer united in the same person. Here at once 
we have an example of a peculiar fact, which runs through the 
whole of economics and which has caused utter confusion in the 
minds of the bourgeois economists: economics deals not wdth things 
but with relations between persons, and, in the last resort, between 
classes; these relations are, however, always attached to things and 
appear as things. This interconnection, which in isolated cases it 
is true has dawned upon individual economists, was first discovered 
by Marx as obtaining for all political economy, whereby he made 
the most difficult questions so simple and clear that now even the 
bourgeois economists will be able to grasp them. 

If now we consider commodities from their various aspects, 
commodities in their complete development and not as they first 
laboriously developed in the primitive barter between two primitive 
communities, they present themselves to us from the two points of 
view' of use value and exchange value, and here we at once enter 
the sphere of economic dispute. Anyone who would like to have a 
striking illustration of the fact that the German dialectical method 
in its present state of elaboration is at least as superior to the old, 
shallow, garrulous metaph^^sical method as the railway is to the 
means of transport of the Middle Ages, should read in Adam Smith 
or any other official economist of reputation what a torment ex- 
change value and use value were to these gentlemen, how diffi- 
cult it was for them to keep them properly apart and comprehend 
each in its peculiar distinctness, and should then compare the 
simple, clear treatment by Marx. 

After use value and exchange value have been developed, commod- 
ities are presented as the immediate unity of both, in the form 
in which they enter the process of exchange. What contradictions 
result here can afterwards be read on pp. 20, 21.^ We only note 


1 Engels refers here to the German edition (Berlin 1859) of Marx’s A 
Contribution to the Critique of Political Economij. — Ed. 
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that these contradictions are not merely of abstract theoreticai inter- 
estj but at the same time reflect the difflculties which emerge from 
the nature of the immediate exchange relations, of simple barter, 
reflect the impossibilities in which this first crude form of exchange 
necessarily terminates. The solution of these impossibilities is to 
he found in the fact that the property of representing the exchange 
value of all other commodities is transferred to a special connnod- 
ity — money. Money or simple circulation is now developed in the 
second chapter, viz.j 1) money as the measure of value, in which 
connection the value measured in money, the price^ receives its 
closer determination; 2) as means of circulation and 3) as the unity 
of both determinations, as real money ^ as the representative of all 
material bourgeois wealth. This closes the development of the first 
part, reserving the passing of money into capital for the second. 

It is seen that with this method the logical development is by 
no means compelled to keep to the purely abstract sphere. On the 
contrary, this method requires historical illustrations, continual 
contact with reality. Such proofs are accordingly introduced in 
great variety, namely, references both to the actual course of his- 
tory at different stages of social development and also to the eco- 
nomic literature in which the clear working out of the determina- 
tions of economic relations is pursued from the beginning. The 
criticism of individual more or less one-sided or confused modes of 
conception is then in essence already given in the logical develop- 
ment itself and can be briefly formulated. 

In a third article w^e shall deal with the .economic content of 
the book itself.^ 


^ This third article never appeared, and the MS. of it has not beeji 
found. — Ed. 



Karl Marx and Frederick Engels 

FROM LETTERS ON HISTORICAL MATERIALISM^ 

MARX TO PAUL V. ANNENKOV^ 

Brussels, December 23, [1846] 

...What is society, whatever its form may be? The product oi 
men’s reciprocal action. Are men free to choose this or that form 
of society for themselves? By no means. Assume a particular state 
of development in the productive faculties of man and you will get 
a particular form of commerce and consumption. Assume particu- 
lar stages of development in production, commerce and consump- 
tion and you will have a particular form of social constitution, a 
particular organization of the family and of the social estates or 
classes, in a word, a particular civil societ}^ Presuppose a partic- 
ular civil society and you will get particular political conditions 
which are only the official expression of civil society, . .. 

It is superfluous to add that men are not free to choose their 
productive forces — wdiich are the basis of all their history — for 
every productive force is an acquired force, the product of former 
activity. Thus productive forces are the result of practical human 
energy; but this energy is itself circumscribed by the conditions 
in which men find themselves, by the productive foixes already 
acquired, by the social form which exists before they do, which 
they do not create, which is the product of the former generation. 
Because of the simple fact that every succeeding generation finds 
itself in possession of productive forces won by the previous genef- 

^ Marx’s description of the essence of historical materialism contained in 
his Preface to his work A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economij 
(pp. 299-303 of this volume) is supplemented here by a series of excerpts from 
thp letters cf Marx and Engels dealing with the same group of questions. 
Engels’ letters here refciTed to were written in reply to various inquiries he 
had received. — Ed. 

2 This letter was written in French. 

P. V. Annenkov (1812-87): Liberal-minded Russian landed proprietor and 
publicist with whom Marx corresponded. — Ed, 
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atioii, which serve it as the raw material for new production^ con- 
nection arises in human history, a history of humanity takes shape, 
which has become all the more a history of humanity since the 
productive forces of man and therefore his social relations have 
been extended. Hence the necessary conclusion: the social history 
of men is never anything but the history *of their individual devel- 
opment, whether they are conscious of it or not. Their material re- 
lations are the basis of all their relations. These material relations 
are only the necessan,^ forms in which their material and individ- 
ual activity is realized. 

M. Proudhon mixes up ideas and things. Men never relinquish 
what they have won, but this does not mean that they never relin- 
quish the social form in which they have acquired certain produc- 
tive forces. On the contrary, in order that they may not be deprived 
of the result attained, and forfeit the fruits of civilization, they are 
obliged, from the moment when the mode of their intercourse [Fr. 
commerce] no longer corresponds to the productive forces ac- 
quired, to change all their traditional social forms. 

I am using the [French] word commerce here in its widest 
sense, as we use Verkehr in German. For example: privileges, the 
institution of guilds and corporations, the regulatory regime of the 
Middle Ages, were social relations which alone corresponded to 
the acquired productive forces and to the social condition which 
had previously existed and from which these institutions had arisen. 
Under the protection of this regime of corporations and regula- 
tions, capital was accumulated, overseas trade was developed, 
colonies were founded. But the fruits of this would have been for- 
feited if men had tried to retain the forms under whose protec- 
tion these fruits had ripened. Hence came two thunder claps — the 
Revolutions of 1640 and 1688. All the old economic forms, the 
social relations corresponding to them, the political conditions 
which were the official expression of the old civil society, were 
destroyed in England. Thus the economic forms in which men 
produce, consume, exchange, aie transitory and historical. With newly 
acquired productive forces men change their mode of production and 
with the mode of production they change all the economic rela- 
tions, which were merely the necessary conditions of this particu- 
lar mode of production. 

. . . Monsieur Proudhon has very well grasped the fact that men 
produce cloth, linen, silks, and what a great merit on his part to 
have grasped this simple matteir! What Monsieur Proudhon has 
not grasped is that men, according to their faculties, also produce 
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the social relations amid which they prt-'pare cloth and linen. Still 
less has Monsieur Proudhon understood that men, who fashion 
their social relations in accordance with their material productiv- 
ity, also fashion ideas and categories, that is to say, the abstract 
ideal expressions of these same social relations. Thus the catego- 
ries are no more eternal than the relations they express. They are 
historical and transitory products. For M. Proudhon, on the con- 
trary, abstractions and categories are the primordial cause. Accord- 
ing to him they, and not men, make liistory. The abstraction^ the 
category taken as sucli^ i.e.^ apart from men and their material 
activities, is of course immortal, unchangeable, impassive; it is 
only an entity of pure reason, which is only another way of say- 
ing that the abstraction as such is abstract. An admirable tautology! 

Thus, regarded as categories, economic relations are for 
M. Proudhon eternal formulse without origin or progress. 

Let us put it in another way: M. Proudhon does not directly 
state that bourgeois life is for him an eternal verity; he states it 
indirectly b}' deifying the categories which express bourgeois rela- 
tions in the form of thought. He takes the products of bourgeois 
society for spontaneous, eternal entities, endowed with a life of 
their own, as soon as they present themselves to his mind in the 
fonn of categories, in the form of thought. Thus he does not rise 
above the bourgeois horizon. As he is operating with bourgeois ideas, 
the eternal truth of. which he presupposes, he seeks a synthesis, 
an equilibrium, for these ideas and does not see that the present 
method by which they reach equilibrium is the only possible one. 

Indeed he does what all good bourgeois do. They all tell you 
that in principle, that is, as abstract ideas, competition, monopoly, 
etc., are the only basis of life, but that in practice they leave much 
to he desired. They all want competition without its tragic effects. 
They all want the impossible, namely, the conditions of bourgeois 
life without the necessary consequences of those conditions. None 
of them understands that the bourgeois form of production is histor- 
ic and transitory, just as the feudal form was. This mistake arises 
from the fact that the bourgeois man is to them the only pos- 
sible basis of every society; they cannot imagine a state of society 
in which men have ceased to be bourgeois. 

M. Proudhon is therefore necessarily a doctrinaire. The historic 
movement which is turning the world upside dowm today reduces 
itself for him to the problem of discovering the coiTect equilibrium, 
the synthesis, of two bourgeois thoughts. And so the clever fellow 
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is able by his cunning to discover the hidden thought of God, the 
unity of two isolated thoughts — which are only isolated because 
Jvl. Proudhon has isolated them from practical life, from present- 
day production, which is the union of the realities which they ex- 
press. In place of the great historic movement arising from the 
conflict between the productive forces already acquired men and 
their social relations, which no longer correspond to these produC’ 
tive forces; in place of the terrible wars which are being prepared 
between the different classes within each nation and between differ- 
ent nations; in place of the practical and violent action of the 
masses by which alone these conflicts can be resolved — in place 
of this vast, prolonged and complicated movement Monsieur Prou- 
dhon supplies the peristaltic motion of his own head. So it is 
the men of learning, the men who know how to purloin God’s 
secret thoughts, who make history. The small fry have only to 
apply their revelations. You will now understand why M. Prou- 
dhon is the declared enemy of every political movement. For him 
the solution of present problems does not lie in public action but 
in the dialectical contortions of his head. Since to him the cate- 
gories are the moving forces, it is not necessary to change practi- 
cal life in order to change the categories. On the contrary, change 
the categories and the result will be the transformation of exist- 
ing society. 

In his- desire to reconcile contradictions Monsieur Proudhon 
does not even ask himself if the very basis of those contradictions 
must not be overthrown. He is exactly like the political doctrinaire 
who will have it that the king, the chamber of deputies and the 
chamber of peers are integral parts of social life, eternal catego- 
ries, All he is looking for is a new formula by which to establish 
an equilibrium between these forces (whose equilibrium depends 
precisely on the present moveinent in which one force is now' the 
conqueror and now the slave of the other) , Thus in the eighteenth 
century a host of mediocre minds was busy finding the true form- 
ula w'hich would bring the social estates, king, nobility, parliament, 
etc., into equilibrium, and they woke up one morning to find that 
there was in fact no longer any king, nobility, parliament. The true 
equilibrium in this antagonism was the overthrow of all the social 
relations 'which served as a basis for these feudal institutions and 
their antagonisms. 

Because M. Proudhon places eternal ideas, the categories oI 
pure reason, on the one side and human beings and their practical 
life, which according to him is the application of these categories, 
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on the other, one finds in him from the beginning a dualism be- 
tween life and ideas, soul and body, a dualism which recurs in 
many forms. You can see now that this antagonism is nothing but 
the incapacity of M. Proudhon to understand the profane origin 
and iiistory of the categories, which he deities. . . . 


Mx\RX TO JOSEPH WEYDEMEYERi 

Lomlon, March 5. 1852 

. . . And now as lo myself, no credit is due to me for discovering 
the existence of ciasses in modern society, nor yet the struggle be- 
tween them. Long ijefore me bourgeois historians had described the 
historical development of this class struggle and bourgeois econom- 
ists, the economic anatomy of the classes. What I did that was 
new was to prove: 1) that the existence of classes is only hound 
up with particular historical phases in the development of produc- 
tion; 2) that the class vstruggle necessarily leads to the dictatorship 
of the proletariat; 3) that this dictatorship itself only constitutes 
the Iransilioii lo the abolition of all classes and to a classless 
society . . . 

1 Joseph Wcijdeninjcr (181<S-()()j : Gcrni.ai Coiimuiiiist; journalist, friend of 
Marx. Emigi’ated to America in RSoL— Ed. 

- In his book, The Slate and Ucuolution, Lenin, Selected Works, Two-Vol 
ed., Vol. II, pp. 163-61, Lenin has devoted a separate section to the following 
explauatioa of this extract from Marx’s letter: 

“in these words Marx saccceded in expressing with striking clarity, first, 
the ciiief and radical dilference between his doctrine and that of the foremost 
and most profound thinkers of the bourgeoisie; and, second, the essence oi his 
doctrine of the state. 

“It is often said and written tliat the core of Marx’s theory is the class 
struggle; but this is not true. And from this error very often springs the oppor- 
tunist distortion of Marxism, its falsiiication to make it acceptable lo the bour- 
geoisie. For the doctrine of the class struggle was created not by Marx, but by 
the bourgeoisie before Marx, and generally speaking it is acceptable to the 
bourgeoisie. Those who recognize only the class struggle arc not yet Marxists; 
they may be found to be still within the boundaries of bourgeois reasoning and 
bourgeois politics. To limit Marxism to the doctrine of the class struggle means 
curtailing Marxism, diistorting it, reducing it lo something which is acceptable to 
the bourgeoisie. Only he is a Marxist who extends the acceptance of the class 
struggle to the acceptance of the dictatorship of the proletariat. This is where 
the profound difference lies between a Marxist and an ordinary petty (and even 
big) bourgeois. This is the touchstone on which the real understanding and 
acceptance of Marxism should be tested. And it is not surprising that when the 
history of Europe brought the working class face to face with this question in 
a practical way, not only all the opportunists and reformists, but all the Kaut- 
skyites (people who vacillate Ijctweeii reformism and Marxism) proved to be 
miserable philis tines and pclt\’-bourgcois democrats who repudiated the dicla- 
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MARX TO ENGELS 

September 25, Ibo" 

. . . The history of the army brings out more cleany than any- 
thing else the correctness of our conception of the connection be- 
tween the productive forces and social relations. In general, the 
army is important for economic development. For instance, it was 
in the army that the ancients first developed a complete wage 
system. Similarly among the Romans the peculium castrense^ was 
tlie first legal foim in which the right of others than fathers of 
families to moveable property w^as recognized. So also the guild 
system among the corporation of fabri [artisans]. Here too the first 
use of machinery on a large scale. Even the special value of met- 
als and their use as money appears to have been originally based 
— as soon as Grimm’s -stone age was passed — ^on their military sig- 
nificance. The division of labour within one branch was also first 
carried out in the armies. The whole history of the forms of bour- 
geois society is very strikingly epitomized here. When you can find 
time you must work the thing out from this point of view. . . . 

lorship of the proletariat. Kautsky's pamphlet, The Dictatorship of the Prole- 
tariat, published in August 1918, i.c., long after the first edition of the present 
pamphlet, is an example of petty-bourgeois distortion of Marxism and base 
renunciation of it in practice, while hypocritically recognizing it in words, (See 
my pamphlet. The Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade Kautskij, Petrograd 
and Moscow 1918.] 

“Present-day opportunism in the person of its principal representative, the 
ex-Marxist K. Kautsky, fits in completely with Marx’s characterization of the 
bourgeois position quoted above, for this opportunism limits the field of recog- 
nition of the class struggle to the realm of bourgeois relationships. (Within this 
realm, within its framework, not a single educated liberal will refuse to recog- 
nize the class struggle ‘in principle’!) Opportunism does not carry the recogni- 
tion of class struggle to the main point, to the period of transition from capi- 
talism to Comtnunism, to the period of the overthrow and complete abolition 
of the bourgeoisie. In reality, this period inevitably becomes a period of an 
unprecedentedly violent class struggle in unprecedentedly acute forms and, 
consequently, during this period the state must inevitably be a state that is 
democratic in a new way (for the proletariat and the propertyless in general; 
and diclatorial in a new way (against the bourgeoisie). 

“To proceed. The essence of Marx’s doctrine of the state is assimilated only 
by those >vho understand that the dictatorship of a single class is necessary not 
only for class society in general, not only for the proletariat which has over- 
thrown the bourgeoisie, but for the entire historical period which separates 
capitalism from ‘classless society,’ from Communism. The forms of bourgeois 
states are extremely varied, but in essence they are all the same: in one way or 
another, in the final analysis, all these states are inevitably the dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie. The transition from capitalism to Communism will certainly create a, 
great variety and abundance of political forms, but their essence will inevitably be- 
the same: the dictatorship of the proletariat.’^ — Ed, 

t The separate property which the Roman soldier acquired in camp 
distinguished from family property). — Ed. 
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MARX TO ENGELS 


July 7, 1866 

... Is our theory that the organization of labour is determined 
by the means of production confirmed anywhere more brilliantly 
than ill the human slaughter industry? It would really be worth 
while for you to write something about it (I have not the neces- 
sary knowledge) which I could insert under your name as aui ap- 
pendix to my book. Think this over. But if it is to be done it 
must be done for the first volume, where I deal with this subject 
ex professo [professionally] . You will understand what great plea- 
sure it would give me if you were to appear as a direct collabo^ 
rator also in m3" chief work (hitherto I have only done small 
things) instead of merch" Ih.rough quotations.... 


ENGELS TO CONRAD SCHMIDT^ 

August 5, 1890 

. . . In general the word materialistic serves man3" of the 3"oimg- 
t‘r writers in Germany as a mere phrase with which anything and 
everything is labelled without further study, i.e., they stick on this 
label and then think the question disposed of. But our conception 
of histoiy is above all a guide to study, not a lever for construc- 
tion after the manner of the Hegelians. All history must be studied 
afresh, the conditions of existence of the different formations of 
societ3" must be individuall}" examined before the attempt is made 
to deduce from them the political, civil-legal, aesthetic, philosophic, 
religious, etc., notions corresponding to them. Up to now but little 
has been done here because only a few people have got down to 
it seriously. In this field we can utilize heaps of help, it is immense- 
ly big, and an3mne who wall work seriously can achieve a lot 
and distinguish himself. But instead of this onh^ too many of 
the younger Germans simpl3^ make use of the phrase historical 
materialism (and everything can be turned into a phra.se) in order 
to get their own relatively scanty historical knowdedge (for econom- 
ic history is still in its cradle!) constructed into a neat system 
as quickl3" as possible and they then think themselves something 
very tremendous. ... 

You, who have reall3" done something, must have noticed your- 

^ Conrad Schmidt (1863-1932): German Social-Democrat. — Ed. 
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self how few of the young literary men who fasten themselves on 
to the Party give themselves the trouble to study economics, the 
history oif economics, the history of trade, of industry, of agricul- 
ture, of the formations of society. How many know anything 
of Maurer^ except his name! The conceit of the journalist must 
accomplish everything here, and the result corresponds. It often 
seems as if these gentlemen think anything is good enough for the 
workers. If these gentlemen only knew how Marx thought his best 
things were still not good enough for the workers and how he regarded 
it as a crime to offer the workers anything less than the very 
best! ... 

ENGELS TO JOSEPH BLOCH 


London, September 21, 1890 

. . . According to the materialist conception of history the determin- 
ing element in history is ultimately the production and reproduction of 
real life. More than this neither Marx nor I have ever asserted. If 
therefore somebody twists this into the statement that the economic 
element is the only determining one, he transforms it into a mean- 
ingless, abstract and absurd phrase. The economic situation is the 
basis, but the various elements of the superstructure — political 
forms of the class struggle and its consequences, to wit, constitutions 
established by the victorious class after a successful battle, etc., jurid- 
ical forms, and then even the reflexes of all these actual struggles 
in the brains of the participants: political, juristic, philosophical 
theories, religious views and their further development into systems 
of dogmas, also exercise their influence upon the course of the his- 
torical struggles and in many cases preponderate in determining 
their form. There is an interaction of aU these elements in which, 
amid aU the endless host of accidents (i.e., of things and events, 
whose inner connection is so remote or so impossible to prove 
that we regard it as absent and can neglect it) the economic move- 
ment finally asserts itself as necessary. Otherwise the application 
of the theory to any period of history one chose would be easier 
than the solution of a simple equation of the first degree. 

We make our history ourselves, but in the first place under very 

1 Georg Ludwig von Maurer (1790-1872): German historian who investigated 
the social system of ancient and mediaeval Germany. also pp. 110-11 of this 
volume, note 13. — Ed. 
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definite presuppositions and conditions. Among these the economic 
ones are ultimately decisive. But the political ones, etc., and indeed 
even the traditions which haunt human minds also play a part, 
although not the decisive one. The Prussian state also arose and 
developed from historical, ultimately from economic causes. But it 
could scarcely be maintained without pedantry that among the 
many small states of North Germany, Brandenburg was specifi- 
cally determined by economic necessity to become the great pow- 
er embodying the economic, linguistic and, after the Reformation, 
also the religious difference between North and South — by econo- 
mic necessity and not by other elements as well (above all by its 
entanglement with Poland, owing to the possession of Prussia, 
and hence with international political relations — which were indeed 
also decisive in the formation of the Austrian dynastic powder). 
Without making oneself ridiculous it would be a difficult thing to 
explain in terms of economics the existence of every small state in 
Germany, past and present, or the origin of the High German 
consonant permutations, which the geographical wmll of partition 
formed by the mountains from the Sudetic range to the Taunus 
widened to form a regular fissure across all Germany. 

In the second place, however, history is made in such a way 
that the final result always arises from conflicts between many in- 
dividual wills, of which each again has been made what it is by 
a host of particular conditions of life. Thus there are innumerable 
intersecting forces, an infinite series of parallelograms of forces 
which give rise to one resultant — the historical event. This again 
may itself be viewed as the product of a power which works as a 
whole, unconsciously and without volition. For what each indivi- 
dual wills is obstructed by everyone else, and what emerges is 
something that no one willed. ITius past history proceeds in the 
manner of a natural process and is also essentially subject to the 
same laws of motion. But from the fact that individual wills — 
of which each desires what he is impelled to by his physical con- 
stitution and external, in the last resort economic, circumstances 
(either his own personal circumstances or those of society in gener- 
al)— do not attain what they want, but are merged into a collec- 
tive mean, a common resultant, it must not be concluded that their 
value=0. On the contrary, each contributes to the resultant and is 
to this degree involved in it. 

I would furthermore ask you to study this theory from its ori- 
ginal sources and not at second-hand; it is really much easier. 
Marx hardly wrote anything in which it did not play a part. But 
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especially The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte is a most 
excellent example of its application. There are also many allusions 
in Capital, Then may I also direct you to my writings: Herr Eugen 
Diihring’s Revolution in Science and Ludwig Feuerbach and the 
Outcome of Classical German Philosophy^ in which I have given 
the most detailed account of historical materialism which, so far 
as I know, exists. 

Marx and 1 are ourselves partly to blame for the fact that 
younger writers sometimes lay more stress on the economic side 
than is due to it. We had to emphasize this main principle in op- 
position to our adversaries, who denied it, and we had not always 
the time, the place or the opportunity to allow the other elements 
involved in the interaction to come into their rights. But when it 
was a case of presenting a section of history, that is, of a practical 
application, the thing was different and there no error was possible; 
Unfortunately, however, it happens only too often that people think 
they have fully understood a new theory and can apply it without 
more ado from the moment they have mastered its main princi- 
ples, and even those not always correctly. And I cannot exempt 
many of the more recent “Marxists” from this reproach, for the. 
most amazing rubbish has been produced from this quarter too. 


ENGELS TO CONRAD SCHMIDT 


October 27, 1890 

. . . The things is easiest to grasp from the point of view of the 
division of labour. Society gives rise to certain common functions 
which it cannot dispense with. The persons selected for these func- 
tions form a new branch of the division of labour within society. 
This gives them particular interests, distinct too from the interests 
of those who gave them their office; they make themselves inde- 
pendent of the latter and-— the state is in being. And now the de- 
velopment is the same as it was with commodity trade and later 
with money trade: the new independent power, while having in 
the main to follow the movement of production, reacts, owing to its 
inherent independence, z.e., the relative independence originally 
transferred to it and gradually further developed, in its turn upon 
the conditions and course of production. It is the interaction of two 

1 The preceding part of the letter deals with the relations between the 
money market, trade and production. — Ed, 

21 * 
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unequal forces: on the one hand the economic movement, on the 
other the new political power, which strives for as much independ- 
ence as possible, and which, having once been established, is also 
endowed with a movement of its own. On the whole, the economic 
movement gets its way, but it has also to suffer reactions from the 
political movement which it itself established and endowed with 
relative independence, from the movement of the state power on 
the one hand and of the opposition simultaneously engendered on 
the other. Just as the movement of the industrial market is, in 
the main and with the reservations already indicated, reflected in 
the money market and, of course, in inverted form, so the struggle 
between the classes already existing and already in conflict with 
one another is reflected in the struggle between government and 
opposition, but also in inverted form, no longer directly but indi- 
rectly, not as a class struggle but as a fight for political principles, 
and so distorted that it has taken us thousands of years to get be- 
hind it again. 

The reaction of the state power upon economic development can 
be one of three kinds: it can run in the same direction, and (then 
development is more rapid; it can oppose the line of development, 
in which case nowadays state power in every great nation will go 
to pieces in the long run; or it can cut off the economic develop- 
ment from certain paths, and prescribe certain others. This case 
ultimately reduces itself to one of the two previous ones. But it 
is obvious that in cases two and three the political power can do 
great damage to the economic development and result in the squan- 
dering of great masses of energy and material. 

Then there is also the case of the conquest and brutal destruc- 
tion of economic resources, by which, in certain circumstances, a 
whole local or national economic development could formerly be 
ruined. Nowadays such a case usually has the opposite effect, at 
least among great nations: in the long run the vanquished often 
gains more economically, politically and morally than the victor. 

It is similar with law. As soon as the new division of labour 
which creates professional lawyers becomes necessary, another new 
and independent sphere is opened up which, for all its general" de- 
pendence on production and trade, still has its own capacity for 
reacting upon these spheres as well. In a modern state, law must 
not only correspond to the general economic position and be its 
expression, but must also be an expression which is consistent in 
itself j and which does not, owing to inner contradictions, bite off 
its own nose. And in order to achieve this, the faithful reflection 
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of economic conditions suffers increasingly. All the more so the 
more rarely it happens that a code of law is the blunt, unmitigat- 
ed, unadulterated expression of the domination of a class— this in 
itself would offend the “conception of justice.” Even in the Code 
Napoleon the pure, consistent conception of justice held by the 
revolutionary bourgeoisie of 1792-96 is already adulterated in 
many ways, and, in so far as it is embodied there, has daily to 
undergo all sorts of attenuations owing to the rising power of the 
proletariat Which does not prevent the Code Napoleon from being 
the statute book which serves as a basis for every new code of 
law in every part of the world. Thus to a great extent the course 
of the “development of law” only consists, first, in the attempt 
to do away with the contradictions arising from the direct trans- 
lation of economic relations into legal principles, and to establish 
a harmonious system of law, and then in the repeated breaches 
made in this system by the influence and pressure of further ecor 
. nomic development, which involves it in further contradictions. (I 
am only speaking here of civil law for the moment.) 

The reflection of economic relations as legal principles is neces- 
sarily also a topsy-turvy one: it happens without the person who 
is acting being conscious of it; the jurist imagines he is operating 
with a priori principles, whereas they are really only economic 
reflexes; so everything is upside down. And it seems to me obvious 
that this inversion, which, so long as it remains unrecognized, 
forms what we call ideological conception, reacts in its turn upon 
the economic basis and may, within certain limits, modify it. The 
basis of the law of inheritance — assuming that the stages reached 
in the development of the family are equal — ^is an economic one. 
But it would be difficult to prove, for instance, that the absolute 
liberty of the testator in England and the severe restrictions im- 
posed upon him in France are only due in every detail to economic 
causes. Both react back, however, on the economic sphere to a very 
considerable extent, because they influence the distribution of property. 

As to the realms of ideology which soar still higher in the air, 
rfligion, philosophy, etc., these have a prehistoric stock, found al- 
ready in existence and taken over in the historic period, of what 
we should today call bunk. These various false conceptions of na- 
ture, of man’s own being, of spirits, magic forces, etc., have for 
the most part only a negative economic basis; but the low econom- 
ic development of the prehistoric period is supplemented and also 
partially conditioned and even caused by the false conceptions of 
nature. And even though economic necessity was the main driving 
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force of the progressive knowledge of nature and becomes ever more 
so, it would surely be pedantic to try and find economic causes for 
all this primitive nonsense. The history of science is the history 
of the gradual clearing away of this nonsense or of its replacement 
by fresh but always less absurd nonsense. The people who deal with 
this belong in their turn to special spheres in the division of labour 
and appear to themselves to be working in an independent field. 
And in so far as they form an independent group within the so- 
cial division of labour, in so far do their productions, including 
their errors, react back as an influence upon the whole develop- 
ment of society, even on its economic development. But all the 
same they themselves are again under the dominating influence of 
economic development. In philosophy, for instance, this can be 
most readily proved in the bourgeois period. Hobbes was the first 
modern materialist (in the eighteenth century sense) but he was an 
absolutist in a period when absolute monarchy was at its height 
throughout the whole of Europe and when the fight of abso- 
lute monarchy versus the people was beginning in England. Locke, 
both in religion and politics, was the child of the class compromise 
of 1688. The English deists and their more consistent successors, 
the French materialists, were the true philosophers of the bourgeoi- 
sie, the French even of the bourgeois revolution. The German philis- 
tine nms through German philosophy from Kant to Hegel, some- 
times positively and sometimes negatively. But the philosophy of 
every epoch, since it is a definite sphere in the division of labour, 
has as its presupposition certain definite intellectual material hand- 
ed down to it by its predecessors, from which it takes its start. 
And that is why economically backward countries can still play 
first fiddle in philosophy: France in the eighteenth century com- 
pared with England, on whose philosophy the French based them- 
selves, and later Germany in comparison with both. But in 
France as well as Germany philosophy and the general blossoming 
of literature at that time were also the result of a rising economic 
development. I consider the ultimate supremacy of economic devel- 
opment established in these spheres too, but it comes to pass with- 
in conditions imposed by the particular sphere itself: in philos- 
ophy, for instance, through the operation of economic influences 
(which again generally only act under political, etc., disguises) 
upon the existing philosophic material handed down by predeces- 
sors. Here economy creates nothing a novo [absolutely new], but 
it determines the way in which the existing material of thought is 
altered and further developed, and that too for the most part 
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indirectly, for it is the political, legal and moral reflexes which 
exercise the greatest direct influence upon philosophy. 

About religion I have said the most necessary things in the last 
section on Feuerbach, 

If therefore Barth supposes that we deny any and every reaction 
of the political, etc., reflexes of the economic movement upon the 
movement itself, he is simply tilting at windmills. He has only 
got to look at Marx’s Eighteenth Brumaire, which deals almost 
exclusively with the particular part played by political struggles 
and events; of course, within their general dependence upon eco- 
nomic conditions. Or Capital, the section on the working day, for 
instance, where legislation, which is surely a political act, has 
such a trenchant effect. Or the section on the history of the bour- 
geoisie. (Chapter XXIV.) Or why do we fight for the political dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat if political power is economically impo- 
tent? Force (that is, state power) is also an economic power. 

But I have no time to criticize the book^ now. I must first get 
Volume III out and besides I think that Bernstein, for instance, 
could deal with it quite effectively. 

What these gentlemen all lack is dialectic. They never see any- 
thing but here cause and there effect. That this is a hollow abstrac- 
tion, that such metaphysical polar opposites exist in the real world 
only during crises, while the whole vast process proceeds in the form 
of interaction (though of very unequal forces, the economic move- 
ment being by far the strongest, most elemental and most decisive) 
and that here everything is relative and nothing is absolute— this 
they never begin to see. Hegel has never existed for them 

ENGELS TO FRANZ MEHRING' 

July 14, 1893 

. . . Ideology is a process accomplished by the so-called thinker 
consciously, it is true, but with a false consciousness. The real mo- 
tives impelling him remain unknown to him, otherwise it would not 

1 The book referred to is Die Geschichtsphilosophie Hegels und der He- 
gelianer bis auf Marx und Hartmann [The Philosophy of History of Hegel 
and the Hegelians, down to Marx and Hartmann] by the idealist, Prof. Paul 
Barth. — Ed. 

2 Franz Mehring (1846-1919) : a leader of the left wing of the German Social- 
Democratic Party and its historian. 

The occasion for this letter was Mehring’s article “On Historical Material- 
ism” published as an appendix to his book, Die Lessinglegende. In this article, 
Mehring mentions the work of Barth referred to in note 1, — Ed. 
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be an ideological process at all. Hence he imagines false or appa- 
rent motives. 

Because it is a process of thought he [Barth] derives both its 
form and its content from pure thought, either his own or that 
of his predecessors. He works with mere thought material which 
he accepts without examination as the product of thought, and does 
not investigate further for a more remote process independent of 
thought; indeed this is a matter of coui'se to him, because, as all 
action is produced through the medium of thought, it also appears 
to him to be ultimately based upon thought. 

The ideologist who deals with history (history is here simply 
meant to pomprise all the spheres — political, juridical, philosophi- 
cal, theological — belonging to society and not only to nature), the 
ideologist dealing with history, then, possesses in every sphere of, 
science material which has formed itself independently out of the 
thought of previous generations and has gone through an independ- 
ent series of developments in the brains of these successive gener- 
ations. True, external facts beljonging to its own or other spheres 
may have exercised a co-determining influence on this develop-^ 
ment, but the tacit presupposition is that these facts themselves are 
also only the fruits of a process of thought, and so we still remain 
within that realm of mere pure thought which has successfully 
digested the hardest facts. 

It is above all this appearance of an independent history of 
state constitutions, of systems of law, of ideological conceptions in 
every separate domain, which dazzles most people. . , 

If Luther and Calvin “overcome” the official Catholic religion 
or Hegel “overcomes” Fichte and Kant or if the constitutional 
Montesquieu is indirectly “overcome” by Rousseau with his “So- 
cial Contract,” each of these events remains within the sphere of 
theology, philosophy or political science, represents a stage in the 
history of these particular spheres of thought and never passes 
outside the sphere of thought. And since the bourgeois illusion of 
the eternity and the finality of capitalist production has been add- 
ed as well, even the victory of the physiocrats and Adam vSmith 
over the mercantilists is accounted as a sheer victory of thought; 
not as the reflection in thought of changed economic facts but as 
the finally achieved correct understanding of, actual conditions sub- 
sisting always and everywhere — in fact, if Richard Cceur-de-Lion 
and Philip Augustus had introduced free trade instead of getting 
mixed up in the crusades we should have been spared five hun- 
dred years of misery and stupidity. 
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This side of the matter, which I can only indicate here, we 
have all, I think, neglected more than it deserves. It is the old 
story: form is always neglected at first for content. As I say^ I have 
done that too and the mistake has always struck me only later. 

So I am not only far from reproaching you with this in any way, 
but as the older of the guilty parties I have no right to do so; on the 
contrary. But I would like all the same to draw your attention to this 
point for the future. 

Hanging together .with this is the fatuous notion of the ideol- 
ogists that because we deny an independent historical develop- 
ment to the various ideological spheres which play a part in his- 
tory we also deny them any effect upon history. The basis of this 
is the common undialectical conception of cause and effect as 
rigidly opposite poles, the total disregarding of interaction; these 
gentlemen often quite deliberately forget that once a historic ele- 
ment has been brought into the world by other elements, ultimately 
by economic facts, it also reacts and may react on its environ- 
ment and even on the causes that have given rise to it. E.g., Barth 
on the priesthood and religion on your page 475.^ 


ENGELS TO HEINZ STARKENBURG 


London, January 25, 1894 

1. What we understand by the economic relations, which we 
regard as the determining basis of the history of society, is the 
method by which human beings in a given society produce their 

1 In the section of the article to which Engels refers, Mehring gives an 
extract from Barth’s work, The Philosophy of History of Hegel and the Hege- 
lians, down to Marx and Hartmann, as foUows: 

“In the East there was created everywhere by religion a specially priv- 
ileged pries>thood which was freed from physical labour and set apart for 
spiritual activity by the obligation of tribute laid on the other orders. 

“While in Greek and Roman civilization the activity of the priests was 
seldom relegated to special organs, Christianity returned to the oriental, 
differentiation, created a special order of priests which it equipped abun- 
dantly and thus set apart a part of the economic wealth as the material 
substrate for religious activity which quickly became a general mental 
activity.” 

This is the idealist view of the relation between economy and religion. 

Then, by way of counterpoise, Mehring quotes a passage from Marx’s 
Capital which reveals the material bases and the cause of the prominent role 
of the priests in ancient Egyptian economy: “The necessity for predicting the 
rise and fall of the Nile created Egyptian astronomy, and with dit the dominion 
of the priests, as directors of agriculture.” {Capital, Vol. I., p. 523.) — Ed. 
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means of subsistence and exchange the products among themselves 
(in so far as division of labour exists). Thus the entire technique 
of production and transport is here included. According to our 
conception this technique also determines the method of exchange 
and, further, the division of products and with it, after the disso- 
lution of tribal society, also the division into classes, and hence 
the relations of lordship and servitude and with them the state, 
politics, law, etc. Further included in economic relations are the 
geographical basis^ on which they operate and those remnants 
of earlier stages of economic development which have actually 
been transmitted and have survived — often only through tradition 
or vis intertice; also of course the external milieu which surrounds 
this form of society. 

If, as you say, technique largely depends on the state of science, 
science depends far more still on the state and the requirements 
of technique. If society has a technical need, that helps science 
forward more than ten universities. The whole of hydrostatics 
(Torricelli, etc.) was called forth by the necessity for regulating 
the mountain streams of Italy in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. We have only known anything reasonable about electric- 
ity since its technical applicability was discovered. But unfortunate- 
ly it has become the custom in Germany to write the history of 
the sciences as if they had fallen from the skies. 

2. We regard economic conditions as the factor which ulti- 
mately determines historical development. But race is itself an 
economic factor. Here, however, two points must not be over- 
looked: 

a) Political, juridical, philosophical, religious, literary, artistic, 
etc., development is based on economic development. But all these 
react upon one another and also upon the economic base. It is 
not that the economic position is the cause and alone active^ while 
everything else only has a passive effect. There is, rather, inter- 
action on the basis of economic necessity, which ultimately always 
asserts itself. The state, for instance, exercises an influence by 
protective tariffs, free trade, good or bad fiscal system; and eVen 
the deadly inanition and impotence of the German philistine, 


1 By economic relations Engels here means, in substance, the entire comp- 
lex of *‘the conditions of material life^' of people, as is said with greater pre- 
cision and concreteness dn ^'Dialectical and Historical Materialism^* by J. Stalin^ 
p. 81 of this volume. According to Marxism-Leninism, economic relations, strictly 
construed, mean only the relations between people in the process of production, 
i.e., relations of production. — Ed, 
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arising from the miserable economic position of Germany from 
1648 to 1830 and expressing itself at first in pietism, then in 
sentimentality and cringing servility to princes and nobles, was 
not without economic effect. It was one of the greatest hindrances 
to recovery and was not shaken until the revolutionary and 
Napoleonic wars made the chronic misery an acute one. So it is 
not, as people try here and there conveniently to imagine, that 
the economic position produces an automatic ehect. No. Men make 
their history themselves only in a given environment which condi- 
tions it and on the basis of actual relations already existing, among 
which the economic relations, however much they may be in- 
fluenced by the other — political and ideological — ones, are still ulti- 
mately the decisive ones, forming the red thread which runs 
through them and alone leads to understanding. 

b) Men make their history themselves, but not as yet with a 
collective will according to a collective plan or even in a defi- 
nitely delimited given society. Their efforts clash, and for that very 
reason all such societies are governed by necessity, which is sup- 
plemented by and appears under the forms of accident. The neces- 
sity which here asserts itself by means of accident is again ultimate- 
ly economic necessity. This is where the so-called great men come 
in for treatment. That such and such a man and precisely that 
mail arises at a particular time in a particular country is of course 
pure accident. But cut him out and there will be a demand 
for a substitute, and this substitute will be found, good or bad, 
but in the long run he will be found. That Napoleon, just that 
particular Corsican, should have been the military dictator whom 
the French Republic, exhausted by its own war, had rendered 
necessary, was an accident; but that, if a Napoleon had been 
lacking, another would have filled the place, is proved by the 
fact that the man has always been found as soon as he became 
necessary: Caesar, Augustus, Cromwell, etc. While Marx discovered 
the materialist conception of history, Thierry, Mignet, Guizot, and 
all the English historians up to 1850 are the proof that it was 
being striven for and the discovery of the same conception by 
Morgan^ proves that the time was ripe for it and that it simply 
had to be discovered. 

So with all the other accidents, and apparent accidents, of his- 
tory. The further the particular sphere which we are investigating 

1 The work of the American savant, Lewis H. Morgan, Ancient Society, 
OT Researches in the Lines of Human Progress, from Savagery, through Bar- 
barism, to Civilization, appeared in 1877. Engels says in his Preface to The 
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is removed from the economic sphere and approaches that of pure 
abstract ideology, the more shall we find it exhibiting accidents in 
its development, the more will its curve run in a zigzag. But if 
you plot the average axis of the curve, you will find that the axis 
of this curve will run more and more nearly parallel to the axis of 
the curve of economic development the longer the period considered 
and the wider the field dealt with. 

In Germany the greatest hindrance to correct understanding is the 
irresponsible neglect by literature of economic history. It is so 
hard, not only to disaccustom oneself of the ideas of history drilled 
into one at school, but still more to rake up the necessary mate- 
rial for doing so. Who, for instance, has read old G. von Giilich, 
whose dry collection of material nevertheless contains so much 
stuff for the clarification of innumerable political facts! 

For the rest, the fine example which Marx has given in The 
Eighteenth Bmmaire should, I think, provide you fairly well with 
information on your questions, just because it is a practical example. 
I have also, I believe, already touched on most of the points in 
Anti-Diihring I, Chapters 9-11, and II, 2-4, as well as in III, 1, or 
Introduction, and also in the last section of Feuerbach. 

Please do not weigh each word in the above too carefully, but 
keep the connection in mind; I regret that I have not the time to 
word what I am writing to you as exactly as I should be obliged to 
do for publication. 


Origin of the Family^ Private Property and the State, [Eng. ed., Moscow, 1940, 
p. 6.] : “Morgan’s great merit lies in having discovered and reconstructed this 
prehistoric foundation of our written history in its main features, and in 
having found in the groups based on sex of the North American Indians the 
key to the most important, hitherto insoluble, riddles of the earliest Greek, 
Roman and German history.” But the scientific, economic substantiation of this 
discovery, from the point of view of dialectical and historical materialism, 
was supplied by Marx and Engels. — Ed. 



Frederick Engels 

ON HISTORICAL MATERIALISM^ 


I am perfectly aware that the contents of this work will meet 
with objection from a considerable portion of the British public. 
But if we Continentals had taken the slightest notice of the prej- 
udices of British '‘respectability/’ we should be even worse off than 
we are. This hook defends what we call “historical materialism,” 
and the word materialism grates upon the ears of the immense 
majority of British readers. “Agnosticism”^ might be tolerated, but 
materialism is utterly inadmissible. 

And yet the original home of all modern materialism, from the 
seventeenth century onwards, is England. 

“Materialism is the natural-born son of Great Britain. Already 
the British schoolman, Duns Scotus, asked, ‘whether it was impos- 
sible for matter to think?’ 

“In order to effect this miracle, he took refuge in God’s omni- 
potence, f.e., he made theology preach materialism. Moreover, he 
was a nominalist. Nominalism,^ the first form of materialism, 
is chiefly found among the English schoolmen. 


^ This article of Engels’, written in English in 1892, is a part of his Intro- 
duction to th-e English edition of his pamphlet. Socialism: Utopian and Scientific. 
The beginning of this Introduction is to be found on p. 146 of thi^ volume and 
the immediate continuation and remaining part appears here. It is given 
as a separate article with the title as above because it was published as such 
by Engels himself in the German organ, the Neue Zeit, 1892-93. Vol. 1. See 
also p. 149, note 1. 

, Originally printed in London, in 1892, in the Introduction to Socialism: 
Utopian and Scientific^ The same year the author’s own German translation 
was published in the Neue Zeit, Jg. XI, Bd. I, Heft 1 and 2‘. — Ed. 

® Agnosticism is derived from the Greek prefix a— not, and gnosis— 'knowing. 
This philosophic trend asserts that things (the objective world) are unknow- 
able. — Ed. 

3 Nominalism 'is derived from the Latin noznen— name and is a school 
of mediaeval philosophy whose adherents maintained that concepts are only 
names of analogous things, that ideas, concepts, had no independent existence. 
In contrast to this first expression of materialism, another school — that of 
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‘'The real progenitor of English materialism is Bacon. To him 
natural philosophy is the only true philosophy, and physics based 
upon the experience of the senses is the chiefest part of natural 
philosophy. Anaxagoras and his homceomeriae, Democritus and his 
atoms, he often quotes as his authorities. According to him the 
senses are infallible and the source of all knowledge. All science 
is based on experience, and consists in subjecting the data fur> 
nished by the senses to a rational method of investigation. Induc- 
tion, analysis, comparison, observation, experiment, are the prin- 
cipal forms of such a rational method. Among the qualities inher- 
ent in matter, motion is the first and foremost, not only in the 
form of mechanical and mathematical motion, but chiefly in the 
form of an impulse, a vital spirit, a tension — or a 'qual,’ to use a 
term of Jacob Bohme’s^ — of matter. 

'Tn Bacon, its first creator, materialism still occludes within it- 
self the germs of a many-sided development. On the one hand, 
matter, surrounded by a sensuous, poetic glamour, seems to attract 
man’s whole entity by winning smiles. On the other, the aphoristi- 
cally formulated doctrine pullulates with inconsistencies imported 
from theology. 

“In its further evolution, materialism becomes one-sided. Hobbes 
is the man who systematizes Baconian materialism. Knowledge 
based upon the senses loses its poetic blossom, it passes into the 
abstract experience of the mathematician; geometry is proclaimed 
as the queen of scitoces. Materialism takes to misanthropy. If it is 
to overcome its opponent, misanthropic, fleshless spiritualism, and 
that on the latter’s own ground, materialism has to chastise its 
own flesh and turn ascetic. Thus, from a sensual, it passes into an 
intellectual entity; but thus, loo, it evolves all the consistency, re- 
gardless of consequences, characteristic of the intellect. 

“Hobbes, as Bacon’s continuator, argues thus: if all human 
knowledge is furnished by the senses, then our concepts and ideas 
are but the phantoms, divested of their sensual forms, of the real 


Realism — took up the point of view that concepts are “real,” i.e., exist not 
only as reflections of the real world in the minds of men but even outside of 
their minds, independent of the world of things and before things. Consequently, 
mediaeval “Realism” expressed the standpoint of idealism. — Ed. 

^ “Qual” is a philosophical play upon words. Qual literally means torture, 
a pain which drives to action of some kind; at the same time the mystic Bohme 
puts into the German word something of the meaning of the Latin qualitas; 
his “qual” was the activating principle arising from, and promoting in its turn, 
the spontaneous development of the thing, relation, or person subject to 
it, in contradistinction to a pain inflicted from without. [Note by F. Engels to 
the English edition,] 
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world. Philosophy can but give names to these phantoms. One 
name may be applied to more than one of them. There may even 
be names of names. It would imply a contradiction if, on the one 
hand, we maintained that all ideas had their origin in the world 
of sensation, and, on the other, that a word was more than a 
word; that besides the beings known to us by our senses, beings 
which are one and all individuals, there existed also beings of a 
general, not individual, nature. An unbodily substance is the same 
absurdity as an unbodily body. Body, being, substance, are but 
different terms for the same reality. It is impossible to separate 
thought from matter that thinks. This matter is the substratum of 
all changes going on in he world. The world infinite is meaningless, 
unless it states that our mind is capable of performing an endless 
process of addition. Only material things being perceptible to us, 
we cannot know anything about the existence of God. My own 
existence alone is certain. Every human passion is a mechanical 
movement which has a beginning and an end. The objects of im- 
pulse are what we call good. Man is subject to the same laws as 
nature. Power and freedom are identical. 

“Hobbes had systematized Bacon, without, however, furnishing 
a proof for Bacon’s fundamental principle, the origin of all human 
knowledge from the world of sensation. It was Locke who, in his 
Essay on the Human Understanding, supplied this proof. 

“Hobbes had shattered the theistic^ prejudices of Baconian ma- 
terialism; Collins, Dodwall, Coward, Hartley, Priestley similarly 
shattered the last theological bars that still hemmed in Locke’s 
sensationalism. At all events, for practical materialists, Deism“ is 
but an easy-going way of getting rid of religion.”® 

Thus Karl Marx wrote about the British origin of modern ma- 
terialism. If Englishmen nowadays do not exactly relish the com- 
pliment he paid their ancestors, more’s the pity. It is none the less 


1 Theistic: pertaining to theism, a religious philosophy in which the exist- 
ence of a personal dediy, a creator of the universe, is recognized. — Ed. 

2 Deism: A philosophical trend which is hostile to positive religions with 
their cult of a personal^ deity but does not wholly reject the idea of a godhead: 
G^d remains the Prime Cause of everything,, the force which gave the First 
Impulse. Unlike consistent materialists, who in fact are atheists, deists do not 
finally break with the idea of God. The God of the deists, who in their opin- 
ion is the creator of Nature, is circumscribed by her laws and cannot act 
arbitrarily or perform miracles in contravention of them. Deism has thus made 
it possible to recognize the conclusions of materialism in concealed and in- 
consistent form.^ — Ed. 

2 Marx and Engels, Die Heilige Familie, Frankfort a. M. 1845, pp. 201-04. 
[Note by F. Engels.] 
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undeniable that Bacon, Hobbes and Locke are the fathers of that 
brilliant school of French materialists which made the eighteenth 
century, in spite of all battles on land and sea won over French- 
men by Germans and Englishmen, a pre-eminently French century, 
even before that crowning French Revolution, the results of which 
we outsiders, in England as well as in Germany, are still trying 
to acclimatize. 

There is no denying it. About the middle of this century, what 
struck every cultivated foreigner who set up his residence in Eng- 
land, was what he was then bound to consider the religious big- 
otry and stupidity of the English respectable middle class. We, at 
that time, were all materialists, or, at least, very advanced free- 
thinkers, and to us it appeared inconceivable that almost all educated 
people in England should believe in all sorts of impossible miracles 
and that even geologists like Buckland and Mantel! should contort 
the facts of their science so as not to clash too much with the 
myths of the book of Genesis; while, in order to find people who 
dared to use their own intellectual faculties with regard to religious 
matters, you had to go amongst the uneducated, the “great un- 
washed,” as they were then called, the working people, especially 
the Owenite socialists. 

But England has been “civilized” since then. The exhibition of 
1851^ sounded the knell of English insular exclusiveness. England 
became gradually internationalized, in diet, in manners, in ideas; 
so much so that I begin to wish that some English manners and 
customs had made as much headway on the Continent as other 
Continental habits have made here. Anyhow, the introduction and 
spread of salad oil (before 1851 known only to the aristocracy) has 
been accompanied by a fatal spread of Continental scepticism in 
matters religious, and it has come to this, that agnosticism, though 
not yet considered “the thing” quite as much as the Church of 
England, is yet very nearly on a par, as far as respectability goes, 
with Baptism, and decidedly ranks above the Salvation Army. And 
I cannot help believing that under these circumstances it will be 
consoling to many who sincerely regret and condemn this pro- 
gress of infidelity to learn that these “new-fangled notions” Sre 
not of foreign origin, are not “made in Germany,” like so many 
other articles of daily use, but are undoubtedly Old English, and 
that their British originators two hundred years ago went a good 
deal further than their descendants now dare to venture. 


1 In 1851 the first world’s fair was held in London. — Ed. 
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What, indeed, is agnosticism but, to use an expressive Lanca- 
shire term, “shamefaced” materialism? The agnostic’s conception of 
Nature is materialistic throughout. The entire natural world is 
governed by law, and absolutely excludes the intervention of action 
from without. But, he adds, we have no means either of ascer- 
taining or of disproving the existence of some Supreme Being be- 
yond the known universe. Now, this might hold good at the time 
when Laplace, to Napoleon’s question, why in the great astronom- 
er’s il/ecanigue cileste the Creator was not even mentioned, proudly 
replied: n'avais pas besoin de cette hypotheses But nowadays, 

in our evolutionary conception of the universe, there is absolutely 
no room for either a Creator or a Ruler; and to talk of a supreme 
Being shut out from the whole existing wnrld, implies a contradic- 
tion in terms, and, as it seems to me, a gratuitous insult to the 
feelings^ of religious people. 

Again, our agnostic admits that all our knowledge is based 
upon the information imparted to us by our senses. But, he adds, 
how do we know that our senses give us correct representations 
of the objects we perceive through them? And he proceeds to in- 
form us that, whenever he speaks of objects or their qualities, he 
does in reality not mean these objects and qualities, of which he 
cannot know anything for certain, but merely the impressions 
which they have produced on his senses. Now, this line of reason- 
ing seems undoubtedly hard to beat by mere argumentation. But 
before there was argumentation there was action. Im Anfang war 
die TatS And human action had solved the difficulty long before 
human ingenuity invented it. The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. From the moment we turn to our own use these objects, 
according to the qualities we perceive in them, we put to an in- 
fallible test the correctness or otherwise of our sense-perceptions. 
If these perceptions have been wrong, then our estimate of the 
use to which an object can be turned must also be wrong, and 
our attempt must fail. But if we succeed in accomplishing our aim, 
if we find that the object does agree with our idea of it, and does 
answer the purpose we intended it for, then that is positive proof 
that our perceptions of it and of its qualities, so fax, agree with 
reality outside ourselves. And whenever we find ourselves face to 
face with a failure, then we generally are not long in making oui 
the cause that made us fail; we find that the perception upon which 
we acted was either incomplete and superficial, or combined with 


1 From Goethe’s Faust, Part I, — Ed. 
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the results of other perceptions in a way not warranted by them--^ 
what we call defective reasoning. So long as we take care to train 
and to use our senses properly, and to keep our action within the 
limits prescribed by perceptions properly made and properly used 
so long we shall find that the result of our action proves the con- 
formity of our perceptions with the objective nature of the things 
perceived. Not in one single instance, so far, have we been led to the 
conclusion that our sense-perceptions, scientifically controlled, induce 
in our minds ideas respecting the outer world that are, by their very 
nature, at variance with reality, or that there is an inherent incom- 
patibility between the outer world and our sense-perceptions of it. 

But then come the Neo-Kantian agnostics and say: We may 
correctly perceive the qualities of a thing, but we cannot by any 
sensible or mental process grasp the thing-in-itself. This ‘Hhing- 
in-itself” is beyond our ken. To this Hegel, long since, has 
replied: If you know all the qualities of a thing, you know the 
thing itself; nothing remains but the fact that the said thing exists 
without us; and when your senses have taught you that fact, you 
have grasped the last remnant of the thing-in-itself, Kant’s celebrat- 
ed unknowable Ding an sich. To which it may be added that in 
Kant’s time our knowledge of natural objects was indeed so frag- 
mentary that he might well suspect, behind the little we knew 
about each of them, a mysterious “thing-in-itself.” But one after 
another these ungraspable things have been grasped, analysed, and, 
what is more, reproduced by the giant progress of science; and 
, what we can produce, we certainly cannot consider as unknowable. 
To the chemistry of the first half of this century organic substances 
were such mysterious objects; now we learn to build them up 
one after another from their chemical elements without the aid 
of organic processes. Modern chemists declare that as soon as the 
chemical constitution of no matter what body is known, it can be 
built up from its elements. We are still far from knowing the con- 
stitution of the highest organic substances, the albuminous bodies; 
but there is no reason why we should not, if only after centuries, 
arrive at that knowledge and, armed with it, produce artificial 
albumen. But if we arrive at that, we shall at the same lime have 
produced organic life, for life, from its lowest to its highest forms, 
is but the normal mode of existence of albuminous bodies. 

As soon, however, as our agnostic has made these formal mental 
reservations, he talks and acts as the rank materialist he at bot- 
tom is. He may say that, as far as we know, matter and motion, 
or as it is now called, energy, can neither be created nor destroyed. 
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but that we have no proof of their not having been created at 
some time or other. But if you try to use this admission against 
him in any particular case, he will quickly put you out of court. 
If he admits the possibility of spiritualism in abstractor he will 
have none of it in concreto. As far as we know and can know, he 
will tell you there is no Creator and no Ruler of the universe; as far 
as we are concerned, matter and energy can neither be created nor 
annihilated; for us, mind is a mode of energy, a function of the 
brain; all we know is that the material world is governed by im- 
mutable laws, and so forth. Thus, as far as he is a scientific man, 
as far as he knows anything, he is a materialist; outside his 
science, in spheres about which he knows nothing, he translates 
his ignorance into Greek and calls it agnosticism. 

At all events, one thing seems clear: even if I were an agnostic, 
it is evident that I could not describe the conception of history 
sketched out in this little book as “historical agnosticism.^’ Reli- 
gious people would laugh at me, agnostics would indignantly ask, 
was I going to make fun of them? And thus I hope even British 
respectability will not be overshocked if I use, in English as well 
as in so many other languages, the term “historical materialism,” 
to designate that view of the course of history which seeks the 
ultimate cause and the great moving power of all important his- 
toric events in the economic development of society, in the changes 
in the modes of production and exchange, in the consequent divi- 
sion of society into distinct classes, and in the struggles of these 
classes against one another. 

This indulgence will perhaps be accorded to me all the sooner 
if I show that historical materialism may be of advantage even to 
British respectability. I have mentioned the fact that, about forty 
or fifty years ago, any cultivated foreigner settling in England was 
struck by what he was then bound to consider the religious bigotry 
and stupidity of the English respectable middle class. I am now 
going to prove that the respectable English middle class of that 
time was not quite as stupid as it looked to the intelligent foreign- 
er.^Its religious leanings can be explained. 

When Europe emerged from the Middle Ages, the rising middle 
class of the towns constituted its revolutionary element. It had 
conquered a recognized position within mediaeval feudal organiza- 
tion, but this position, also, had become too narrow for its expan- 
sive power. The development of the middle class, the bourgeoisie, 
became incompatible with the maintenance of the feudal system; 
the feudal system, therefore, had to fall. 


22 * 
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But the great international centre of feudalism was the Roman 
Catholic Church. It united the whole of feudalized Western Europe, 
in spite of all internal wars, into one grand political system, 
opposed as much to the schismatic Greeks as to the Mohammedan 
countries. It surrounded feudal institutions with the halo of divine 
consecration. It had organized its own hierarchy on the feudal 
model, and, lastly, it was itself by far the most powerful feudal 
lord, holding, as it did, fully one-third of the soil of the Catholic 
world. Before profane feudalism could be successfully attacked in 
each country and in detail, this, its sacred central organization, 
had to be destroyed. 

Moreover, parallel with the rise of the middle class went on 
the great revival of science; astronomy, mechanics, physics, anato- 
my, physiology, were again cultivated. And the bourgeoisie, for the 
development of its industrial production, required a science which 
ascertained the physical properties of natural objects and the modes 
of action of the forces of Nature. Now up to then science bad but 
been the bumble handmaid of the Church, had not been allowed to 
overstep the limits set by faith, and for that reason had been no 
science at all. Science rebelled against the Church; the bourgeoisie 
could not do without science, and, therefore, had to join in the re- 
bellion. 

The above, though touching but two of the points where the 
rising middle class was bound to come into collision with the es- 
tablished religion, will be sufficient to show, first, that the class 
most directly interested in the struggle against the pretensions of 
the Roman Church was the bourgeoisie; and second, that every 
struggle against feudalism, at that time, had to take on a religious 
disguise, had to be directed against the Church in the first instance. 
But if the universities and the traders of the cities started the 
cry, it was sure to find, and did find, a strong echo in the masses 
of the country people, the peasants, who everywhere had to strug- 
gle for their very existence with their feudal lords, spiritual and 
temporal. 

The long fight of the bourgeoisie against feudalism culminated 
in three great decisive battles. 

The first was what is called the Protestant Reformation in Ger- 
many. The war-cry raised against the Church by Luther was re- 
sponded to by two insurrections of a political nature: first, that 
of the lower nobility under Franz von Sickingen (1523), then the 
great Peasants’ War, 1525. Both were defeated, chiefly in conse- 
^quence of the indecision of the parties most interested, the burgh- 
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ers of the towns — an indecision into the causes of which we 
cannot here enter. From that moment the struggle degenerated 
into a fight between the local princes and the central power, and 
ended by blotting out Germany, for two hundred years, from the 
politically active nations of Europe. The Lutheran Reformation 
produced a new creed indeed, a religion adapted to absolute mon- 
archy. No sooner were the peasants of Northeast Germany con- 
verted to Lutheranism than they were from freemen reduced to 
serfs. 

But where Luther failed, Calvin won the day. Calvin’s creed 
was one fit for the boldest of the bourgeoisie of his time. His 
predestination doctrine was the religious expression of the fact 
that in the commercial world of competition success or failure 
does not depend upon a man’s activity or cleverness, but upon 
circumstances uncontrollable by him. It is not of him that willeth 
or of him that runneth, but of the mercy of unknown superior 
economic powers; and this was especially true at a period of 
economic revolution, when all old commercial routes and centres 
were replaced by new ones, when India and America were opened 
to the world, and when even the most sacred economic articles of 
faith — ^the value of gold and silver — ^began to totter and to break 
down. Calvin’s church constitution was thoroughly democratic and 
republican; and where the kingdom of God was republicanized, 
could the kingdoms of this world remain subject to monarchs, 
bishops and lords? While German Lutheranism became a willing 
tool in the hands of princes, Calvinism founded a republic in 
Holland and active republican parties in England, and, above all, 
Scotland. 

In Calvinism, the second great bourgeois upheaval found its 
doctrine ready cut and dried. This upheaval took place in Eng- 
land. The middle class of the towns brought it on, and the 
yeomanry of the country districts fought it out. Curiously enough, 
in all the three great bourgeois risings, the peasantry furnishes 
the army that has to do the fighting; and the peasantry is just 
the class that, the victory once gained, is most surely ruined by 
the economic consequences of that victory. A hundred years after 
Cromwell, the yeomanry of England had almost disappeared. 
Anyhow, had it not been for that yeomanry and for the plebeian 
element in the towns, the bourgeoisie alone would never have 
fought the matter out to the bitter end, and would never have 
brought Charles I to the scaffold. In order to secure even those 
conquests of the bourgeoisie that were ripe for gathering at the 
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time, the revolution had to be carried considerably further— 
exactly as in 1793 in France and 1848 in Germany. This seems 
in fact, to be one of the laws of evolution of bourgeois society. 

Well, upon this excess of revolutionary activity there necessar- 
ily followed the inevitable reaction which in its turn went beyond 
the point where it might have maintained itself. After a series of 
oscillations, the new centre of gravity was at last attained and 
became a new starting point. The grand period of English history, 
known to respectability under the name of '‘the Great Rebellion,” 
and the struggles succeeding it, were brought to a close by the 
comparatively puny event entitled by Liberal historians '‘the 
Glorious Revolution,” 

The new starting point was a compromise between the rising 
middle class and the ex-feudal landowners. The latter, though 
called, as now, the aristocracy, had been long since on the way 
which led them to become what Louis Philippe in France became 
at a much later period, “the first bourgeois of the kingdom.” 
Fortunately for England, the old feudal barons had killed one 
another during the Wars of the Roses. Their successors, though 
mostly scions of the old families, had been so much out of the 
direct line of descent that they constituted quite a new body, with 
habits and tendencies far more bourgeois than feudal. They fully 
understood the value of money, and at once began to increase 
their rents by turning hundreds of small farmers out and replac- 
ing them by sheep. Henry VIII, while squandering the Church 
lands, created fresh bourgeois landlords by wholesale; the innu- 
merable confiscations of estates, regranted to absolute or relative 
upstarts, and continued during the whole of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, had the same result. Consequently, ever since Henry VII, the 
English “aristocracy,” far from counteracting the development of 
industrial production, had, on the contrary, sought to indirectly 
profit thereby; and there had always been a section of the great 
landowners willing, from economical or political reasons, to co- 
operate with the leading men of the financial and industrial 
bourgeoisie. The compromise of 1689 was, therefore, easily accom- 
plished. The political spoils of “pelf and place” were left to the 
great landowning families, provided the economic interests of the 
financial, manufacturing and commercial middle class were suf- 
ficiently attended to. And these economic interests were at that 
time powerful enough to determine the general policy of the na- 
tion. There might be squabbles about matters of detail, but, on 
the whole, the aristocratic oligarchy knew too well that its own 
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economic prosperity was irretrievably bound up with that of the 
industrial and commercial middle class. 

From that time, the bourgeoisie was a humble, hut still a 
recognized component of the ruling classes of England. With the 
rest of them, it had a common interest in keeping in subjection 
the great working mass of the nation. The merchant or manu- 
facturer himself stood J.n the position of master, or, as it was 
until lately called, of “natural superior” to his clerks, his work- 
people, his domestic servants. His interest was to get as much 
and as good work out of them as he could; for this end they had 
to be trained to proper submission. He was himself religious; his 
religion had supplied the standard under which he had fought the 
king and the lords; he was not long in discovering the oppor- 
tunities this same religion offered him for working upon the 
minds of his natural inferiors, and making them submissive to 
the behests of the masters it had pleased God to place over them. 
In short, the English bourgeoisie now had to take a part in 
keeping down the “lower orders,” the great producing mass of the 
nation, and one of the means employed for that purpose was the 
influence of religion. 

There was another fact that contributed to strengthen the reli- 
gious leanings of the bourgeoisie. That was the rise of material- 
ism in England. This new doctrine not only shocked the pious 
feelings. of the middle class; it announced itself as- a philosophy 
only fit for scholars and cultivated men of the world, in contrast 
to religion, which was good enough for the uneducated masses, 
including the bourgeoisie. With Hobbes it stepped on the stage as 
a defender of royal prerogative and omnipotence; it called upon 
absolute monarchy to keep down that puer robustus sed mali- 
tiosiiSi^ to wit, the people. Similarly, with the successors of Hobbes, 
with Bolingbroke, Shaftesbury, etc., the new deistic.form of ma- 
terialism remained an aristocratic, esoteric doctrine, and, there- 
fore, hateful to the middle class both for its religious heresy 
and for its anti-bourgeois political connections. Accordingly, in 
opposition to the materialism and deism of the aristocracy, those 
Protestant sects which had furnished the flag and the fighting 
contingent against the Stuarts continued to furnish the main 
strength of the progressive middle class, and form even today the 
backbone of “the Great Liberal Party,” 

In the meantime materialism passed from England to France, 
where it met and coalesced with another materialistic school of 
philosophers, a branch of Cartesianism. In France, too, it re- 
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mained at first an exclusively aristocratic doctrine. But soon its 
revolutionary character asserted itself. The French materialists did 
not limit their criticism to matters of religious belief; they extend- 
ed it to whatever scientific tradition or political institution they 
met with; and to prove the claim of their doctrine to universal 
application, they took the shortest cut, and boldly applied it to 
all subjects of knowledge in the giant work after which they were 
named — the Encyclopedic. Thus, in one or the other of its two 
forms — avowed materialism or deism — it became the creed of the 
whole cultured youth of France; so much so that, when the Great 
Revolution broke out, the doctrine hatched by English Royalists 
gave a theoretical flag to French Republicans and Terrorists, and 
furnished the text for the Declaration of the Rights of Man. The 
Great French Revolution was the third uprising of the bourgeoi- 
sie, but the first that had entirely cast off the religious cloak and 
was fought out on undisguised political lines; it was the first, 
too, that was really fought out up to the destruction of one of 
the combatants, the aristocracy, and the complete triumph of the 
other, the bourgeoisie. In England the continuity of pre-revolution- 
ary and post-revolutionary institutions, and the compromise be- 
tween landlords and capitalists, found its expression in the conti- 
nuity of judicial precedents and in the religious preservation of 
the feudal forms of the law. In France the Revolution constituted^ 
a complete breach with the traditions of the past; it cleared out 
the very last vestiges of feudalism, and created in the Code Civil 
a masterly adaptation of the old Roman law — ^that almost perfect 
expression of the juridical relations corresponding to the econom- 
ic stage called by Marx the production of commodities — to 
modern capitalistic conditions; so masterly that this French revo- 
lutionary code still serves as a model for reforms of the law of 
property in all other countries, not excepting England. Let us, 
however, not forget that if English law continues to express the 
economic relations of capitalistic society in that barbarous feudal 
language which corresponds to the thing expressed, just as English 
spelling corresponds to English pronunciation — vous icnvtz 
Londres^ et vout prononcez Constantinople^ said a Frenchman — ^that 
same English law is the only one which has preserved through 
ages, and transmitted to America and the Colonies the best part 
of that old Germanic personal freedom, local self-government and 
independence from all interference but that of the law courts, 
which on the Continent has been lost during the period of abso- 
lute monarchy, and has nowhere been as yet fully recovered. 
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To return to our ‘ British bourgeois. The French Revolution 
gave him a splendid opportunity, with the help of the Conti- 
nental monarchies, to destroy French maritime commerce, to 
annex French colonies, and to crush the last French pretensions 
to maritime rivalry. That was one reason why he fought it. 
Another was that the ways of this revolution went very much 
against his grain. Not only its “execrable” terrorism, but the very 
attempt to carry bourgeois rule to extremes. What should the 
British bourgeois do without his aristocracy, that taught him 
manners, such as they were, and invented fashions for him — 
that furnished officers for the army, which kept order at home, 
and the navy, which conquered colonial possessions and new 
markets abroad? There was indeed a progressive minority of the 
bourgeoisie, that minority whose interests were not so well attend- 
ed to under the compromise; this section, composed chiefly of the 
less wealthy middle class, did sympathize with the revolution, but 
it was powerless in Parliament. 

Thus, if materialism became the creed of the French Revolu- 
tion, the God-fearing English bourgeois held all the faster to his 
religion. Had not the reign of terror in Paris proved what was 
the upshot, if the religious instincts of the masses were lost? The 
more materialism spread from France to neighbouring countries, 
and was reinforced by similar doctrinal currents, notably by 
German philosophy, the more, in fact, materialism and free- 
thought generally became, on the Continent, the necessary qualifica- 
tions of a cultivated man, the more stubbornly the English middle 
class stuck to its manifold religious creeds. These creeds might 
differ from one another, but they were, all of them, distinctly 
religious, Christian creeds. 

While the revolution ensured the political triumph of the bour- 
geoisie in France, in England Watt, Arkwright, Cartwright, and 
others, initated an industrial revolution, which completely shifted 
the centre of gravity of economic power. The wealth of the bour- 
geoisie increased considerably faster than that of the landed aris- 
tocracy. Within the bourgeoisie itself, the financial aristocracy, 
the bankers, etc., were more and more pushed into the background 
by the manufacturers. The compromise of 1689, even after 
the gradual changes it had undergone in favour of the bourgeoi- 
sie, no longer corresponded to the relative position of the parties 
to it. The character of these parties, too, had changed; the bour- 
geoisie of 1830 was very different from that of the preceding 
century. The political power still left to the aristocracy, and used 
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by them to resist the pretensions of the new industrial bourgeoi- 
sie, became incompatible with the new economic interests. A fresh 
struggle with the aristocracy was necessary; it could end only in 
a victory of the new economic power. First, the Reform Act was 
pushed through, in spite of all resistance, under the impulse of 
the French Revolution of 1830. It gave to the bourgeoisie a rec- 
ognized and powerful place in Parliament. Then the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, ^ which settled, once for all, the supremacy of 
the bourgeoisie, and especially of its most active portion, the 
manufacturers, over the landed aristocracy. This was the greatest 
victory of the bourgeoisie; it was, however, also the last it gained 
in its own exclusive interest. Whatever triumphs it obtained later 
on, it had to share with a new social power, first its ally, but 
soon its rival. 

The industrial revolution had created a class of large manu- 
facturing capitalists, but also a class — and a far more numerouii 
one — of manufacturing work-people. This class gradually increased 
in numbers, in proportion as the industrial revolution seized 
upon one branch of manufacture after another, and in the same 
proportion it increased in power. This power it proved as early 
as 1824, by forcing a reluctant Parliament to repeal the acts for- 
bidding combinations of workmen. During the Reform agitation, 
the workingmen constituted the Radical wing of the Reform Par- 
ty; the Act of 1832 having excluded them from the suffrage, they 
formulated their demands in the People’s Charter, and constituted 
themselves, in opposition to the great bourgeois Anti-Corn Law 
party, into an independent party, the Chartists, the first working- 
men’s party of modern times. 

Then came the Continental revotlutions of February and .March 
1848, in which the working people played such a prominent part, 
and, at least in Paris, put forward demands which were certainly 
inadmissible from the point of view of capitalist society. And then 
came the general reaction. First the defeat of the Chartists on the 
10th April, 1848, then the crushing of the Paris workingmen’s 
insurrection in June of the same year, then the disasters of 1849 
in Italy, Hungary, South Germany, and at last the victory of 
Louis Bonaparte over Paris, 2nd December, 1851. For a time, at 
least, the bugbear of working-class pretensions was put down, 
but at what cost! If the British bourgeois had been convinced 

^ Corn Laws: Grain tariff. In 1842 the rates were reduced. In 1846 grain 
import restrictions were removed, and in 1849 grain tariffs were entirely 
abolished. — Ed. 
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before of the necessity of maintaining the common people in a 
religious mood, how much more must he feel that necessity after 
all these experiences? Regardless of the sneers of his Continental 
compeers, he continued to spend thousands and tens of thousands, 
year after year, upon the evangelization of the lower orders; not 
content with his own native religious machinery, he appealed to 
Brother Jonathan,^ the greatest organizer in existence of religion 
as a trade, and imported from America revivalism, Moody and 
Sankey, and the like; and, finally, he accepted the dangerous aid 
of the Salvation Army, which revives the propaganda of early 
Christianity, appeals to the poor as the elect, fights capitalism in 
a religious way, and thus fosters an element of early Christian 
class antagonism, which one day may become troublesome to the 
well-to-do people who now find the ready money for it. 

It seems a law of historical development that the bourgeoisie 
can in no European country get hold of political power — at least 
for any length of time — in the same exclusive way in which the 
feudal aristocracy kept hold of it during the Middle Ages. Even 
in France, where feudalism was completely extinguished, the 
bourgeoisie, as a whole, has held full possession of the govern- 
ment for very short periods only. During Louis Philippe’s reign, 
1830-48, a very small portion of the bourgeoisie ruled the king- 
dom; by far the larger part were excluded from the suffrage by 
the high qualification. Under the Second Republic, 1848-51, the 
whole bourgeoisie ruled, but for three years only; their incapa- 
city brought on the Second Empire. It is only now, in the Third 
Republic, that the bourgeoisie as a whole has kept possession of 
the helm for more than twenty years; and it is already showing 
lively signs of decadence. A durable reign of the bourgeoisie has 
been possible only in countries like America, where feudalism was 
unknown, and society at the very beginning started from a bour- 
geois basis. And even in France and America, the successors of the 
bourgeoisie, the working people, are already knocking at the door. 

In England, the bourgeoisie never held undivided sway. Even 
the victory of 1832 left the landed aristocracy in almost exclusive 
possession of all the leading government offices. The meekness 
with which the wealthy middle class submitted to this remained 
inconceivable to me until the great Liberal manufacturer, Mr. 
W. A. Forster, in a public speech implored the young men of 
Bradford to learn French, as a means to get on in the world, 
and quoted from his own experience how sheepish he looked 


1 Brother Jonathan: Earlier equivalent of Uncle Sam. — Ed. 
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when, as a Cabinet Minister, he had to move in society where 
French was, at least, as necessary as English 1 The fact was, the 
English middle class of that time were, as a rule, quite uneducat- 
ed upstarts, and could not help leaving to the aristocracy those 
superior government places where other qualifications were re- 
quired than mere insular naxTowness and insular conceit, seasoned 
by business sharpness.^ Even now the endless newspaper debates 
about middle-class education show that the English middle class 
does not yet consider itself good enough for the best education, 
and looks to something more modest. Thus, even after the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, it appeared a matter of course that the men 
who had carried the day, the Cobdens, Brights, Forsters, etc., 
should remain excluded from a share in the official government 
of the country, until twenty years afterwards a new Reform Act 
opened to them the door of the Cabinet. The English bourgeoisie 
is, up to the present day, so deeply penetrated by a sense of its 
social inferiority that it keeps up, at its own expense and that of 
the nation, an ornamental caste of drones to represent the nation 
worthily at all state functions; and it considers itself highly 
honoured whenever one of itself is found worthy of admission into 
this select and privileged body, manufactured^ after all, by itself. 

The industrial and commercial middle class had, therefore, 
not yet succeeded in driving the landed aristocracy completely 
from political power when another competitor, the working class, 
appeared on the stage. The reaction after the Chartist movement 
and the Continental revolutions, as well as the unparalleled exten- 


^ And even in business matters, the conceit of national chauvinism is 
but a sorry adviser. Up to quite recently, the average English manufacturer 
considered it derogatory for an Englishman to speak any language but his 
own, and felt rather proud than otherwise of the fact that ‘'poor devils” of 
foreigners settled in England and took off his hands the trouble of dispos- 
ing of his products abroad. He never noticed that these foreigners, mostly 
Germans, thus got command of a very large part of British foreign trade, im- 
ports and exports, and that the direct foreign trade of Englishmen became lim- 
ited, almost entirely, to the colonies, China, the United States and South 
America. Nor did he notice that these Germans traded with other Germans 
abroad, who gradually organized a complete network of commercial colonies 
all over the world. But when Germany, about forty years ago, seriously 
began manufacturing for export, this network served her admirably in her 
transformation, in so short a time, from a corn exporting into a first-rate 
manufacturing country. Then, about ten years ago, the British manufacturer 
got frightened, and asked his ambassadors and consuls how it was that he 
could no longer keep his customers together. The unanimous answer was: 
l)You don’t learn ‘your customer’s language but expect him to speak your 
own; 2) You don’t even try to suit your customer’s wants, habits, and tastes, 
but expect him to conform to your English ones. [Note by F. Engels.] 
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sion of English trade from 1848-66 (ascribed vulgarly to Free 
Trade alone, but due far more to the colossal development of rail- 
ways, ocean steamers and means of intercourse generally) , had again 
driven the working class into the dependency of the Liberal party, 
of which they formed, as in pre-Chartist times, the radical wing. 
Their claims to the franchise, however, gradually became irresist- 
ible; while the Whig leaders of the Liberals “funked,” Disraeli 
showed his superiority by making the Tories seize the favourable 
moment and introduce household suffrage in the boroughs, along 
with a redistribution of seats. Then followed the ballot; then in 
1884 the extension of household suffrage to the counties and a 
fresh redistribution of seats by which electoral districts were to 
some extent equalized. All these measures considerably increased 
the electoral power of the working class, so much so that in at 
least 150 to 200 constituencies that class now furnishes the major- 
ity of voters. But parliamentary government is a capital school 
for teaching respect for tradition; if the middle class look with 
awe and veneration upon what Lord John Manners playfully called 
“our old nobility,” the mass of the working people then looked 
up with respect and deference to what used to be designated as 
“their betters,” the middle class. Indeed, the British workman, 
some fifteen years ago, was the model workman, whose respectful 
regard for the position of his master, and whose self-restraining 
modesty in claiming rights for himself, consoled our German 
economists of the Katlieder-Socialist^ school for the incurable 
communistic and revolutionary tendencies of their own working 
men at home. 

But the English middle class — 'good men of business as they 
are — saw farther than the German professors. They had shared 
their power but reluctantly with the working class. They had 
learnt, during the Chartist years, what that puer robustus sed 
malitiosus, the people, is capable of. And since that time, they 
had been compelled to incorporate the better part of the People’s 
Charter in the Statutes of the United Kingdom. Now, if ever, the 
|)eople must be kept in order by moral means, and the first and 
foremost of all moral means of action upon the masses is and 
remains — religion. Hence the parsons’ majorities on the School 
Boards, hence the increasing self-taxation of the bourgeoisie for 
the support of all sorts of revivalism, from ritualism to the Sal- 
vation Army. 


^ Prafessori-al Socialist. — Ed. 
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And now came the triumph of British respectability over the 
free-thought and religious laxity of the Continental bourgeois. 
The workmen of France and Germany had become rebellious. 
They were thoroughly infected with socialism, and, for very good 
reasons, were not at all particular as to the legality of the means 
by which to secure their own ascendency. The puer robustus, 
here, turned from day to day more malitiosus. Nothing remained 
to the French and German bourgeoisie as a last resource but 
to silently drop their free-thought, as a youngster, when sea- 
sickness creeps upon him, quietly drops the burning cigar he 
brought swaggeringly on board; one by one, the scoffers turned 
pious in outward behaviour, spoke with respect of the Church, 
its dogmas and rites, and even conformed with the latter as far 
as could not be helped. French bourgeois dined maigre on Fri- 
days, and German ones sat out long Protestant sermons in their 
pews on Sundays. They had come to grief with materialism. 
“Dze Religion muss dem Volke erhalten warden/' — ^religion must 
be kept alive for the people — that was the only and the last 
means to save society from utter ruin. Unfortunately for them- 
selves, they did not find this out until they had done their level 
best to break up religion for ever. And now it was the turn of 
the British bourgeois to sneer and to say: “Why, you fools, I 
could have told you that two hundred years agol” 

However, I am afraid neither the religious stolidity of the 
British, nor the post festum conversion of the Continental bour- 
geois will stem the rising Proletarian, tide. Tradition is a great 
retarding force, is the vis inertice of history, but, being merely 
passive, is sure to be broken down; and thus religion will be no 
lasting safeguard to capitalist society. If our juridical, philosoph- 
ical and religious ideas are the more or less remote offshoots 
of the economical relations prevailing in a given society, such ideas 
cannot, in the long run, withstand the effects of a complete change 
in these relations. And, unless we believe in supernatural revelation, 
we must admit that no religious tenets will ever suffice to prop up a 
tottering society. 

In fact, in England too, the working people have begun to 
move again. They are, no doubt, shackled by traditions of var- 
ious kinds. Bourgeois traditions, such as the widespread belief 
that there can be but two parties. Conservatives and Liberals, 
and that the working class must work out its salvation by and 
-through the great Liberal Party. Workingmen’s traditions, inher- 
ited from their first tentative efforts at independent action, isuch 
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as the exclusion, from ever so many old trade unions, of all appli- 
cants who have not gone through a regular apprenticeship; which 
means the breeding, by every such union, of its own blacklegs. 
But for all that the English working class is moving, as even 
Professor Brentano has sorrowfully had to report to his brother 
Katheder-Socialists, It moves, like all things in England, with a 
slow and measured step, with hesitation here, with more or less 
unfruitful, tentative attempts there; it moves now and then with 
an over-cautious mistrust of the name of socialism, while it gra- 
dually absorbs the substance; and the movement spreads and 
seizes one layer of the workers after another. It has now shaken 
out of their torpor the unskilled labourers of the East End of 
London, and we all know what a splendid impulse these fresh 
forces have given it in return. And if the pace of the movement 
is not up to the impatience of some people, let them not forget 
that it is the working class which keeps alive the finest qualities 
of the English character, and that, if a step in advance is once 
gained in England, it is, as a rule, never lost afterwards. If the 
sons of the old Chartists, for reasons explained above, were not 
qfuite up to the mark, the grandsons bid fair to be worthy of 
their forefathers. 

But the triumph of the European working class does not de- 
pend upon England alone. It can only be secured by the co- 
operation of, at least, England, France and Germany. In both 
the latter countries the working-class movement is well ahead of 
England. In Germany it is even within measurable distance of 
success. The progress it has there made during the last twenty- 
five years is unparalleled. It advances with ever-increasing velo- 
city. If the German middle class has shown itself lamentably 
deficient in political capacity, discipline, courage, energy and 
perseverance, the German working class has given ample proof 
of all these qualities. Four hundred years ago, Germany was the 
starting point of the first upheaval of the European middle class; 
as things are now, is it outside the limits of possibility that Ger- 
many will be the scene, too, of the first great victory of the 
European proletariat? 

April 20, 1892 

F. Engeh 



Karl Marx 


THESES ON FEUERBACH^ 

(Jotted down in Brussels in the spring of 18i5) 


I 

The chief defect of all hitherto existing materialism — that of 
Feuerbach included — is that the thing [Gegenstand], reality, sen- 
suousness, is conceived only in the form of the object [Objekt] 
or of contemplation [Anschauung] but not as human sensuous 
activity^ practice^ not subjectively. Hence it happened that the 
active side, in contradistinction to materialism, was developed by 
idealism — ^but only abstractly, since, of course, idealism does not 
know real, sensuous activity as such. Feuerbach wants sensuous 
objects, really differentiated from the thought-objects, but he does 
not conceive human activity itself as objective [gegenstdndliche] 
activity. Hence, in the Essence of Christianity, he regards the 
theoretical attitude as the only genuinely human attitude, while 
practice is conceived and fixed only in its dirty-Jew form of ap- 
pearance. Hence he does not grasp the significance of '‘revolution- 
ary,” of practical-critical, activity. 

II 

The question whether objective [gegenstdndliche] truth can be 
attributed to human thinking is not a question of theory but is a 
practical question. In practice man must prove the truth, i.e., the 
reality and power, the this-sidedness [Diesseitigkeit] of his think- 
ing.' The dispute over the reality or non-reality of thinking whicSi 
is isolated from practice is a purely scholastic question. 

^ The text of these theses is that given by Engels in 1888 in the appendix 
to his Ludwig Feuerbach and the Outcome of Classical German Philosophy. It 
contains certain editorial changes introduced by hina into Marx’s original German 
text published in the Marx-Engels Archiv. Bd. I, S. 448, Frankfurt am Main, 
1926.— Ed. 
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III 

The materialist doctrine that men are products of circumstances 
and upbringing, and that, therefore, changed men are products 
of other circumstances and changed upbringing, forgets that it is 
men that change circumstances and that the educator must him- 
self be educated. Hence this doctrine necessarily arrives at divid- 
ing society into two parts, of which one is superior to society (in 
Robert Owen, for example). 

The coincidence of the changing of circumstances and of hu- 
man activity can be conceived and rationally understood only as 
revolutionizing practice. 

IV 

Feuerbach starts out from the fact of religious self-alienation, 
the duplication of the world into a religious, preconceived world 
and a real one. His work consists in the dissolution of the religious 
world into its secular basis. He overlooks the fact that after com- 
pleting this work, the chief thing still remains to be done. For 
the fact that the secular foundation lifts itself above itself and 
establishes itself in the clouds as an independent realm is really 
only to be explained by the self-cleavage and self-contradictoriness 
of this secular basis. The latter must itself, therefore, first be 
understood in its contradiction and then, by the removal of the 
contradiction, revolutionized in practice. Thus, for instance, once 
the earthly family , is discovered to be the secret of the holy family, 
the former must then itself be criticized in theory and revolutio- 
nized in practice. 


V 

Feuerbach, not satisfied with abstract thinking, appeals to sen- 
suous contemplation; but he does not conceive sensuousness as 
practical, human-sensuous activity. 

VI 

Feuerbach resolves the religious essence into the human essence. 
But the human essence is no abstraction inherent in each single 
individual. In its reality it is the ensemble of the social relations. 

Feuerbach, who does not enter upon a criticism of this real 
essence, is consequently compelled: 

1. To abstract from the historical process and to fix the reli- 


^ 3-760 
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gious sentiment as something for itself and to presuppose an 
abstract — isolated — human individual. 

2. The human essence, therefore, can with him be comprehended 
only as “genus,” as an internal, dumb generality which merely 
naturally unites the many individuals. 

VII 

Feuerbach, consequently, does not see that the “religious sen- 
timent” is itself a social product^ and that the abstract individ- 
ual whom he analyses belongs in reality to a particular form of 
society. 

VIII 

Social life is essentially practical All mysteries which mislead 
theory to mysticism find their rational solution in human prac- 
tice and in the comprehension of this practice. 

IX 

The highest point attained by contemplative materialism, le., 
materialism which does not understand sensuousness as practical 
activity, is the contemplation of single individuals in “civil society 

X 

The standpoint of the old materialism is civil' society; the 
standpoint of the new is human society, or socialized humanity. 

XI 

The philosophers have only interpreted the world in various 
ways; the point however is to change it. 


^ For the term “civil society,” see p. 300 of this volume. — Ed, 



Frederick Engels 


LUDWIG FEUERBACH AND THE OUTCOIVIE 
OF CLASSICAL GERMAN PHILOSOPHY' 

FOREWORD 

In the Preface to the Critique of Political Economy^ published 
in Berlin, 1859, Karl Marx relates ^ how the two of us in Brussels 
in the year 1845 set about working out in common “the opposi- 
tion of our view” — the materialist conception of history which 
was worked out especially by Marx — “to the ideological view of 
German philosophy, in fact to settle accounts with our previous 
philosophical conscience. The resolve was carried out in the form 
of a criticism of post-Hegelian philosophy. The manuscript, two 
large octavo volumes, had long reached its place of publication in 
Westphalia when we received the news that altered circumstances 
did not allow of its being printed. We abandoned the manuscript 
to the gnawing criticism of the mice all the more willingly since 
we had achieved our main purpose — self-clarification.” 

Since then more than forty years have elapsed and Marx died 
without either of us having had an opportunity of returning to the 
subject. We have expressed ourselves in various places regarding 
our relation to Hegel, but nowhere in a comprehensive, connected 
account. To Feuerbach, who after all in many respects forms an 
intermediate link between Hegelian philosophy and our conception, 
we never returned. 

In the meantime the Marxist world outlook has found rep- 
resentatives far beyond the boundaries of Germany and Europe 
and in all the languages of the civilized world. On the other 
hand, classical German philosophy is experiencing a kind of re- 
birth abroad, especially in England and Scandinavia, and even in 
Germany itself people appear to be getting tired of the pauper’s 
broth of eclecticism which is ladled out in the universities there 
under the name of philosophy. 


1 Written in 1886 and first published the same year in Nos. 4 and 5 of the 
Nene Zeit As a separate publication it first appeared in 1888 in Stuttgart. — Ed, 

2 See p. 302 of this volume. — Ed. 
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111 these circumstances a short, connected account of our re- 
lation to the Hegelian philosophy, of how we proceeded from as well 
as of how we separated from it, appeared to me to be required 
more and more. Equally, a full acknowledgement of the influence 
which Feuerbach, more than any other post-Hegelian philosopher, 
had upon us during our period of storm and stress, appeared to 
me to be an undischarged debt of honour. I therefore willingly 
seized the opportunity when the editors of the Neue Zeit asked me 
for a critical review of Starcke’s book on Feuerbach. My contri- 
bution was published in that journal in the fourth and fifth num- 
bers of 1886 and appears here in revised foi’m as a separate pub- 
lication. 

Before sending these lines to press I have once again ferreted 
out and looked over the old manuscript of 1845-46.^ The sec- 
tion dealing with Feuerbach is incomplete. The completed portion 
consists of an exposition of the materialist conception of history 
which proves only how incomplete our knowledge of economic 
history still was at that time. It contains no criticism of Feuer- 
bach’s doctrine itself; for the present purpose, therefore, it was un- 
usable. On the other hand, in an old notebook of Marx’s I have 
found the eleven theses on Feuerbach, printed here as an appen- 
dix. These are poles hurriedly scribbled down for later elaboration, 
absolutely not intended for publication, but they are invaluable as 
the first document in which is deposited the brilliant germ of the 
hew world outlook. 

Frederick Engels 

London, February 21, 1888 ’ 


1 This MS. has now been published in full (with the exception of a few 
chapters which have been lost) by the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute, Moscow, 
under the title: Die deutsche Ideologic in Marx-Engels-Gesamtausgube, Bd. 6. 
English translation:— The German Ideology— (Psiris I & III), International Pub- 
lishers, New York 1939. — Ed, 



LUDWIG FEUERBACH AND THE OUTCOME 
OF CLASSICAL GERMAN PHILOSOPHY 

I 

The volume^ before us carries us back to a period which, al- 
though in time no more than a full generation behind us, has be- 
come as foreign to the present generation in Germany as if it 
were already a hundred years old. Yet it was the period of Ger- 
many’s preparation for the Revolution of 1848, and all that has 
happened since then in our country has been merely the continua- 
tion of 1848, merely the execution of the last will and testament 
of the revolution. 

Just as in France in the eighteenth century, so in Germany in 
the nineteenth, a philosophical revolution ushered in the political 
collapse. But how dilferent the two appeared! The French were in 
open combat against all official science, against the Church and 
often also against the state; their writings were printed across the 
frontier, in England or Holland, while they themselves were often 
in Jeopard^^ of imprisonment in the Bastille. On the other hand, 
the Germans were professors, state-appointed instructors of youth; 
their writings were recognized textbooks, and the terminating sys- 
tem of the whole development — the Hegelian system — was even 
raised, in some degree, to the rank of a royal Prussian philosophy 
of state! Was it possible that a revolution could hide behind these 
professors, behind their obscure, pedantic phrases, their weari- 
some. ponderous sentences? Were not precisely those people who 
were then regarded as the representatives of the revolution, the 
liberals, the bitterest opponents of this brain-confusing philosophy? 
But what neither the government nor the liberals were able to 
see was seen by at least one man as early as 1833, and this man 
was indeed none other than Heinrich Heine.^ 


1 Ludwig Feuerbach, by C. N. Starcke, Ph.D., Stuttgart, Ferd. Enke, 
1885. [Note hy F. Engels,] 

2 Engels most likely refers to the articles On Germany written by the 
famous German uoet Heine in which he expounded the history of religion and 
philosophy in Germany. — Ed* 
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Let US take an example. No philosophical proposition has 
earned more gratitude from narrow-minded governments and wrath 
from equally narrow-minded liberals than Hegel’s famous state- 
ment: “All that is real is rational; and all that is rational is real.” 
That was tangibly a sanctification of things that be, a philosophi- 
cal benediction bestowed upon despotism, police-government, Star 
Chamber proceedings and censorship. That is how Frederick Wil- 
liam III and his subjects understood it. But according to Hegel 
certainly not everything that exists is also real, without further 
qualification. For Hegel the attribute of reality belongs only to 
that which at the same time is necessary: “In the course of its 
development reality proves to be necessity.” A particular govern- 
mental act — Hegel himself cites the example of “a certain tax 
regulation” — is therefore for him by no means real without 
qualification. That which is necessary, however, proves itself in 
the last resort to be also rational; and, applied to the Prussian 
state of that time, the Hegelian proposition therefore merely 
means: this state is rational, corresponds to reason, in so far as 
it is necessary; and if it nevertheless appears to us to be evil, but 
still, in spite of its evil character, continues to exist, then the evil 
character of the government is justified and explained by the cor- 
responding evil character of its subjects. The Prussians of that 
day had the government that they deserved. 

Now, according to Hegel, reality is, however, in no way an 
attribute predicable of any given state of affairs, social or political, 
in all circumstances and at all times. On the contrary. The Roman 
Republic was real, but so was the Roman Empire, which super- 
seded it. In 1789 the French monarchy had become so unreal, 
that is to say, so robbed of all necessity, so irrational, that it had 
to be destroyed by the Great Revolution — ^of which Hegel always 
speaks with the greatest enthusiasm. In this case the monarchy was 
the unreal and the revolution was the real. And so, in the course 
of development, all that was previously real becomes unreal loses 
its necessity, its right of existence, its rationality. And in the place 
of moribund reality comes a new, viable reality — peacefully if the old 
has enough intelligence to go to its death without a struggle; forcibFy 
if it resists this necessity. Thus the Hegelian proposition turns into 
its opposite through Hegelian dialectics itself: All that is real in 
the sphere of human history becomes irrational in the process of 
time, is therefore irrational already by its destination, is tainted 
beforehand with irrationality; and everything which is rational in 
the minds of men is destined to become real, however much it may 
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contradict the apparent reality of existing conditions. In accordance 
with all the rules of the Hegelian method of thought, the proposi- 
tion of the rationality of everything which is real resolves itself 
into the other proposition: All that exists deserves to perish.^ 

But precisely here lay the true significance and the revolu- 
tionary character of the Hegelian philosophy (to which, as the 
close of the whole movement since Kant, we must here confine 
ourselves), that it once and for all dealt the deathblow to the 
finality of all products of human thought and action. Truth, the 
cognition of which is the business of philosophy, became in the 
hands of Hegel no longer an aggregate of finished dogmatic state- 
ments, which, once discovered, had merely to be learned by heart. 
Truth lay now in the process of cognition itself, in the long histor- 
ical development of science, which mounts from lower to ever 
higher levels of knowledge without ever reaching, by discovering 
so-called absolute truth, a point at which it can proceed no fur- 
ther and where it would have nothing more to do than to fold its 
hands and admire the absolute truth to which it had attained. 
And what holds good for the realm of philosophic knowledge 
holds good also for that of every other kind of knowledge and 
also for practical affairs. Just as knowledge is unable to reach a 
perfected termination in a perfect, ideal condition of humanity, 
so is history unable to do so; a perfect society, a perfect “state,*' 
are things which can only exist in imagination. On the contrary, 
all successive historical situations are only transitory stages in the 
endless course of development of human society from the low^er 
to the higher. Each stage is necessary, and therefore justified for 
the time and conditions to which it owes its origin. But in the 
newer and higher conditions which gradually develop in its owH’ 
bosom, each loses its validity and justification. It must give way 
to a higher stage which will also in its turn decay and perish. 
Just as the bourgeoisie by large-scale industry, competition and 
the world market dissolves in practice all stable, time-honoured 
institutions, so this dialectical philosophy dissolves all conceptions 
of final, absolute truth and of absolute states of humanity corres- 
ponding to it. For it [dialectical philosophy] nothing is final, absolute, 
sacred. It reveals the transitory character of everything and in 

^ Adapted from Goethe’s Faust (Part I, Scene 3). — Ed, 

2 Engels here has in view the metaphysical conception of absolute truth 
as completed, exhaustive knowledge, immutable for all time. See also Lenin, 
Materialism and EmpiriO'Criticism, Chap. II, Sec. 5: Absolute and Relative 
^Truth. — Ed, 
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everything; nothing can endure before it except the uninterrupted 
process of becoming and of passing away, of endless ascendency 
from the lower to the higher. And dialectical philosophy itself is 
nothing more than the mere reflection of this process in the think- 
ing brain. It has, of course, also a conservative side: it recognizes 
that definite stages of knowledge and society are justified for their 
time and circumstances; but only so far. The conservatism of 
this mode of outlook is relative; its revolutionary character is ab- 
solute — the only absolute dialectical philosophy admits. 

It is not necessary, here, to go into the question of whether 
this mode of outlook is thoroughly in accord with the present 
position of natural science, which predicts a possible end for the 
earth, and for its habitability a fairly certain one; which there- 
fore recognizes that for the history of humanity also there is not 
only an ascending but also a descending branch. At any rate we 
still find ourselves a considerable distance from the turning point 
at which the historical course of society becomes one of descent, 
and we cannot expect Hegelian philosophy to be concerned with a 
subject which natural science, in its time, had not at all placed 
upon the agenda as yeti 

But what must, in fact, be said here is this: that in Hegel the 
views developed above are not so sharply delineated. It is a 
necessary conclusion from his method, but one which he himselt 
never drew with such explicitness. And this, indeed, for the simple 
reason that he was compelled to make a system and, in accord-, 
ance with all the traditional requirements, a system of philos- 
ophy must conclude with some sort of absolute truth. Therefore,, 
however much Hegel, especially in his Logic, emphasized that this 
eternal truth is nothing but the logical, Le., the historical, process 
itself, he nevertheless finds himself compelled to supply this pro- 
cess with an end, just because he has to bring his system to a ter- 
mination at some point or other. In his Logic he can make this 
end a beginning again, since here the point of conclusion, the ab- 
solute idea — which is only absolute in so far as he has absolutely 
nothing to say about it — “alienates,” i,e,, transforms, itself intg 
nature and comes to itself again later in the mind, z.e., in thought 
and in history. But at the end of the whole philosophy a similar 
return to the beginning is possible only in one way, namely, by 
putting as the end of all history the arrival of mankind at the 
cognition of this self-same absolute idea, and by explaining that 
this cognition of the absolute idea is reached in Hegelian philos- 
ophy. In this way, however, the whole dogmatic content of the 
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Hegelian system is declared to be absolute truth, in contradiction 
to bis dialectical method, which dissolves all dogmatism. Thus the' 
revolutionary side becomes smothered beneath the overgrowth of 
the conservative side. And what applies to philosophical cognition 
applies also to historical practice. Mankind, which, in the person 
of Hegel, has reached the point of working out the absolute idea, 
must also in practice have gotten so far that it can carry out. 
this absolute idea in reality. Hence tlae practical political demands 
of the absolute idea on contemporaries may not be stretched too 
far. And so we find at the conclusion of the Philosophy of Lam 
that tlie absolute idea is to be realized in that monarchy based 
on estates which Frederick William III so persistently but vainly 
promised to his subjects, z.e., in a limited, moderate, indirect rule 
of the possessing classes suited to the petty-bourgeois German con- 
ditions of that time. Herewith also the necessity of the nobility is 
demonstrated to us in a speculative fashion. 

The inner necessities of the system are therefore of themselves 
sufficient to explain why a thoroughly revolutionary method of 
thinking produced an extremely tame political conclusion. As a 
matter of fact the specific form of this conclusion springs from 
this, that Hegel was a German, and like his contemporary Goethe 
had a bit of the philistine’s queue dangling behind. Each of them 
was an Olympian Zeus in his own sphere, yet neither of them ever 
quite freed himself from German philistinism. 

But all this did not prevent the Hegelian system from covering 
an incomparably greater domain than any earlier system^ nor* 
from developing in this domain a wealth of thought which is 
astounding even today. The phenomenology of mind (which one 
may call a parallel of the embryology and palaeontology of the 
mind, a development of individual consciousness through its- 
different stages, couched in the form of an abbreviated recapitula- 
tion of the stages through which the consciousness of man has. 
passed in the course of history), logic, natural philosophy, philos- 
ophy of mind, and the latter worked out in its separate, histor- 
ical sub-divisions: philosophy of history, of law, of religion, history 
of philosophy, aesthetics, etc. — ^in all these different historical fields 
Hegel laboured to discover and demonstrate the pervading thread 
of development. And as he was not only a creative genius but also 
a man of encyclopaedic erudition, he played an epoch-making role 
in every sphere. It is self-evident that owing to the needs of the 
‘^system” he very often had to resort to those forced constructions, 
about which his pigmy opponents make such a terrible fuss even. 
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today. But these constructions are only the frame and scaffolding 
of his work. If one does not loiter here needlessly, but presses on 
farther into the immense building, one finds innumerable treasures 
which today still possess undiminished value. With all philosophers' 
it is precisely the “system” which is perishable; and for the simple 
reason that it springs from an imperishable need of the human 
mind — the need to overcome all contradictions. But if all contra- 
dictions are once and for all disposed of, we shall have arrived 
at so-called absolute truth: world history will be at an end. And 
yet it has to continue, although there is nothing left for it to . do 
— a new, insoluble contradiction. As soon as we have once realized 
— and in the long run no one has helped us to realize it more than 
Hegel himself — that the task of philosophy thus stated means 
nothing but the task that a single philosopher should accomplish 
that which can only be accomplished by the entire human race in 
its progressive development — as soon as we realize that, there is 
an end of all philosophy in the hitherto accepted sense of the 
word. One leaves alone “absolute truth,” which is unattainable 
along this path or by any single individual; instead, one pursues 
attainable relative truths along the path of the positive sciences, 
and the summation of their results by means of dialectical think- 
ing. At any rate, with Hegel philosophy comes to an end: on the 
one hand, because in bis system he comprehended its whole de? 
velopment in the most splendid fashion; and on the other hand, 
because, even if unconsciously, he showed us the way out of the 
labyrinth of systems to real positive knowledge of the world. 

One can imagine what a tremendous effect this Hegelian sys- 
tem must have produced in the philosophy-tinged atmosphere of 
Germany. It was a triumphal procession which lasted for decades 
and which by no means came to a standstill on the death of 
Hegel. On the contrary, it was precisely from 1830 to 1840 that 
Hegelianism reigned most exclusively, and to a greater or lesser 
■extent infected even its opponents. It was precisely in this period 
that Hegelian views, consciously or unconsciously, most extensive- 
ly permeated the most diversified sciences and leavened eveij 
popular literature and the daily press, from which the aver- 
age “educated consciousness” derived its mental pabulum. But 
this victory along the whole front was only the prelude to an in- 
ternal struggle. 

As we have seen, the doctrine of Hegel, taken as a whole, left 
plenty of room for giving shelter to the most diverse practical 
party views. And in the theoretical Germany of that time, two 
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things above all were practical: religion and politics. Whoever 
placed the chief emphasis on the Hegelian system could be fairly 
conservative in both spheres; whoever regarded the dialectical 
method as the main thing could belong to the most extreme oppo- 
sition, both in politics and religion. Hegel himself, despite the fair- 
ly frequent outbursts of revolutionary wrath in his works, seemed 
on the whole to be more inchned to the conservative side. Indeed, 
his system had cost him much more “hard mental plugging” than 
his method. Towards the end of the ’thirties, the cleavage in the 
school became more and more apparent. The Left wing, the so- 
called Young Hegelians, in their fight with the pietist orthodox and 
the feudal reactionaries, abandoned bit by bit that philosophical- 
aristocratic reserve in regard to the burning questions of the day 
which up to that time had secured state toleration and even pro- 
tection for their teachings. And when, in 1840, orthodox pietism 
and absolutist feudal reaction ascended the throne with Frederick 
William IV, open partisanship became unavoidable. The fight was 
still carried on with philosophical weapons, but no longer for ab- 
stract philosophical aims. It turned dhectly on the destruction of 
traditional religion and of the existing state. And while in the 
Deutsche Jahrbiicher^ the practical ends were still predominantly 
put forward in philosophical disguise, in the Rheinische Zeitung 
of 1842 the Young Hegelian school revealed itself directly as the 
philosophy of the aspiring radical bourgeoisie and still used the 
meagre cloak of philosophy only to deceive the censorship. 

At that time, however, politics was a very thorny field, and 
hence the main fight came to be directed against religion; this fight, 
particularly since 1840, was indirectly also political. Strauss’ Life 
of Jesus, published in 1835, had provided the first impulse. The 
theory therein developed of the formation of the gospel myths was 
combated later by Bruno Bauer with proof that a whole series 
of evangelical stories had been fabricated by the authors them- 
selves. The controversy between these two was carried out in the 
philosophical disguise of a battle between ‘‘self-consciousness” and 
“substance.” The question whether the miracle stories of the 
gospels came into being through an unconscious-traditional myth- 
creation within the bosom of the community or whether they were 
fabricated by the evangelists themselves was magnified into the 
question whether, in world histor}^, “substance” or “self-conscious- 
ness” was the decisive operative force. Finally came Stirner, the 

1 The Deutsche Johrbucher were magazines published by the Left Hegeli- 
ans A. Ruge and T. Echtermeyer in 1838-43. — Ed, 
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prophet of contemporary anarchism — Bakunin has taken a great 
deal from him — and capped the sovereign ‘"self-consciousness” by 
his sovereign “ego.”^ 

We will not go further into this side of the decomposition 
process of the Hegelian school. More important for us is the follow^ 
ing: the main body of the most determined Young Hegelians was, 
by the practical necessities of its fight against positive religion, driven 
back to x\nglo-French materialism.- This brought them into con- 
flict with their school system. While materialism conceives nature 
as the sole reality, nature in the Hegelian system represents merely 
the “alienation” of the absolute idea, so to say, a degradation of 
the idea. At all events, thinking and its thought-product, the idea; 
is here the primary, nature the derived element, which only exists 
at all by the condescension of the idea. And in this contradiction 
they floundered as well or as ill as they could. 

Then came Feuerbach’s Essence of Christianity, With one blow 
it pulverized the contradiction, in that without circumlocutions it 
placed materialism on the throne again. Nature exists independently 
of all philosophy. It is the fouaidation upon which we human 
beings, ourselves products of nature, have grown up. Nothing exists 
outside nature and man, and the higher beings our religious fan- 
tasies have created are only the fantastic reflection of our own 
essence. The spell was broken; the “system’' was exploded and cast 
aside, and the contradiction, shown to exist only in our imagina- 
tion, was dissolved. One must himself have experienced the liberat- 
ing effect of this book to get an idea of it. Enthusiasm was gener- 
al; we all became at once Feuerbachians. How enthusiastically 
Marx greeted the new conception and how much — in spite of all 
critical reservations^ — he was influenced by it, one may read in 
The Holy Family,^ 

^ Engels refers to Max Stirner’s (pseudonym for Kaspar Schmidt) Der Ein^ 
zige und sein Eigentum [The Ego and His Own], which appeared in 1845. 
Marx and Engels criticized it in their German Ideology. — Ed. 

2 In the seventeenth century in Great Britain and in the eighteenth century 
in France, natural science and materialistic philosophy developed greatly in 
connection with the development of the bourgeois method of production in 
these countries. (Bacon, Hobbes, Locke and others were representatives of 
English materialism.) In France the materialist philosophers of the eighteenth 
century (Diderot, Helvetius, Holbach, etc.) — representatives of the revolu- 
tionary bourgeoisie— conducted a relentless struggle aigainst serfdom in insti- 
tutions and ideas, making use of the lessons of the English Revolution while 
being disciples and continuers of English materialism in philosophy. — Ed. 

^ The full title of this book of Marx and Engels is: The Holy Family or 
a Criticism of Critical Criticism. Against Bruno Bauer and Co. ‘‘The Holy 
Family is a facetious nii^ckname for the Bauer brothers, philosophers, and their 
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Even the shortcomings of the book contributed to its immediate 
effect. Its literary, sometimes even highflown, style secured for it 
a large public and was at any rate refreshing after long years of 
abstract and abstruse Hegelianizing. The same is true of its ex- 
travagant deification of love, which, coming after the now intoler- 
able sovereign rule of “pure reason,” had its excuse, if not justi- 
fication. But what we must not forget is that it was precisely these 
two weaknesses of Feuerbach that “true socialism,” which had 
been spreading like a plague in “educated” Germany since 1844, 
took as its starting point, putting literary phrases in the place of 
scientific knowledge, the liberation of mankind by means of “love” in 
place of the emancipation of the proletariat through the economic 
transformation of production — in short, losing itself in the nauseous 
fine writing and ecstacies of love typified by Herr Karl Griin.^ 

Another thing we must not forget is this: the Hegelian school 
was broken up, but Hegelian philosophy was not overcome through 
criticism; Strauss and Bauer each took one of its sides and 
set it polemically against the other. Feuerbach broke through the 
system and simply discarded it. But a philosophy is not disposed 
of by the mere assertion that it is false. And so powerful a work 
as Hegelian philosophy — which had exercised so enormous an in- 
fluence on the intellectual development of the nation — could not be 
disposed of by simply being ignored. It had. to be “sublated” in its 
own sense, that is, in the sense that while its form had to be an- 
nihilated through criticism, the new content which had been won 
through it had to be saved. How this was brought about w-e shall 
see below. 

But in the meantime the Revolution of 1848 thrust the whole 
of philosophy aside as unceremoniously as Feuerbach had himself 
thrust aside Hegel. And in the process Feuerbach himself was also 
pushed into the background. 

followers. These gentlemen preached a criticism which stood above all reality, 
which stood above parlies and politics, which rejected all practical activity, 
and which only ‘critically’ contemplated the surrounding world and the events 
going on within it. These gentlemen, the Bauers, superciliously regarded the 
proletariat as an uncritical mass. Marx and Engels vigorously opposed this 
absurd and harmful trend. On behalf of a real human personality^the worker, 
trampled down by the ruling classes and the state — they demanded, not con- 
templation, but a struggle for a better order of society. They, of course, regard- 
ed the proletariat as the power that was capable of waging this struggle 
and that was interested in it.” (Lenin, Marx-Engels-Marxism, “Frederick 
Engels,” p. 54, Moscow 1937.) — Ed. 

^ For a characterization of German “true socialism,” see the Communist 
Manifesto, pp. 134-38 of this volume. — Ed. 
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II 

The great basic question of ail philosophy, especially of modern 
philosophy, is that concerning the relation of thinking and being. 
From the very early times when men, still completely ignorant of 
the structure of their own bodies, under the stimulus of dream ap- 
paritions^ came to believe that their thinking and sensation were 
not activities of their bodies, but of a distinct soul which inhabits 
the body and leaves it at deatlij — from this time men have been 
driven to reflect about the relation between this soul and the out- 
side world. If upon death it took leave of the body and lived on, 
there was no occasion to invent yet another distinct death for it. 
Thus arose the idea of its immortality, which at that stage of dei 
velopment appeared not at all as a consolation but as a fate 
against which it was no use fighting, and often enough, as among 
the Greeks, as a positive misfortune. Not religious desire for con- 
solation, but the quandary arising from the common universal igno- 
rance of what to do with this soul (once its existence had been 
accepted) after the death of the body — led in a general way to 
the tedious notion of . personal immortality. In an exactly similar 
manner the first gods arose through the personification of natural 
forces. And these gods in the further development of religions 
assumed more and more an extra-mundane form, until finally by 
a process of abstraction, I might almost say of distillation, occur- 
ring naturally in the course of man’s intellectual development, out 
of the many more or less limited and mutually limiting gods there 
arose in the minds of men the idea of the one exclusive god of the 
monotheistic religions. 

Thus the question of the relation of thinking to being, the re- 
lation of spirit to nature — the paramount question of the whole 
of philosophy — has, no less than all religion, its roots in the nar- 
row-minded and ignorant notions of savagery. But this question 
could for the first time be put forward in its whole acuteness, could 
achieve its full significance, only after European society had awak- 
ened from the long hibernation of the Christian Middle Ages. Th^ 
question of the position of thinking in relation to being, a question 
which, by the way, had played a great part also in the scholasti- 

1 Among savages and lower barbarians the idea is still universal that the 
human forms which appear in dreams are souls which have temporarily left 
their bodies; the real man is therefore held responsible for acts committed 
by his dream apparition against the dreamer. Thus Imthurn found, this 
belief current, for example, among the Indians of Guiana "in 1884. [Note by 
F. Engels.] 
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cism of the Middle Ages, the question: which is primary, spirit or 
nnlure — that question, in relation to the Church, wa-s sharpened 
into this: “Did God create the world or has the world been in 
existence eternally?” 

The answers which the philosophers gave to this question 
split them into two great camps. Those who asserted the primacy 
of spirit to nature and, therefore, in the last instance, assumed 
world creation in some form or other — and among the philosoph- 
ers, Hegel, for example, this creation often becomes still more 
intricate and impossible than in Christianity — comprised the 
camp of idealism. The others, who regarded nature as primary, 
belong to the various schools of materialism. 

These two expressions, idealism and materialism, originally sig- 
nify nothing else but this; and here also they are not used in 
any other sense. What confusion arises when some other meaning 
is put into them will be seen below. 

But the question of the relation of thinking and being has yet 
another side: in what relation do our thoughts about the world 
surrounding us stand to this world itself? Is our thinking capable 
of the cognition of the real world? Are we able in our ideas and 
notions of the real world to produce a correct reflection of reali- 
ty? In philosophical language this question is called the question 
of the identity of thinking and being, and the overwhelming ma- 
jority of philosophers give an affirmative answer to this question. 
With Hegel, for example, its affirmation is self-evident; for what 
we perceive in the real world is precisely its thought-content — that 
which makes the world a gradual realization of the absolute idea, 
which absolute idea has existed somewhere from eternity, independ- 
ent of the world and before the world. But it is manifest without 
more ado that thought can know a content which is from the out- 
set a thought-content. It is equally manifest that what is here to 
be proved is already tacitly contained in the premises. But that in 
no way prevents Hegel from drawing the further conclusion from 
his proof of the identity of thinking and being that his philosophy, 
because it is correct for his own thinking, is therefore the only 
correct one, and that the identity of thinking and being must prove 
its validity by mankind immediately translating his philosophy 
from theory into practice and transforming the whole world ac- 
cording to Hegelian principles. This is an illusion which he shares 
with well-nigh all philosophers. 

In addition there is yet a set of different philosophers — those 
who question tlie possibility of any cognition, or at least of an 
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^exhaustive cognition, of the world. To them, among the moderns 
belong Hume and Kant, and they have played a very important 
role in philosophical development. What is decisive in the refuta- 
tion of this view has already been said by Hegel — in so far as 
this was possible from an idealist standpoint. The materialistic 
additions made by Feuerbach are more ingenious than pro- 
found. The most telling refutation of this as of all other philosoph- 
ical crotchets is practice, viz,, experiment and industry. If we are 
able to prove the correctness of our conception of a natural process 
by making it ourselves, bringing it into being out of its conditions 
^nd making it serve our own purposes into the bargain, then there 
is an end of the Kantian incomprehensible ^ 'Thing-in-itself.” The 
chemical substances produced in the bodies of plants and animals 
remained such ‘hhings-in-themselves” until organic chemistry began 
to produce them one after another, whereupon the “thing-in-itself” 
became a thing for us, as, for instance, alizarin, the colouring mat- 
ter of the madder, which we no longer trouble to grow in the 
madder roots in the field, but produce much more cheaply and 
simply from coal tar. For three hundred years the Copernican solar 
system was a hypothesis with a hundred, a thousand or ten thou- 
sand chances to one in its favour, but still always a by po thesis. 
But when Leverrier, by means of the data provided by this sys- 
tem, not only deduced the necessity of the existence of an unknown 
planet, but also calculaled the position in the heavens which this 
planet must necessarily occupy, and when Galle really found this 
planet,^ the Copernican system was proved. If, nevertheless, the 
Neo-Kantians are attempting to resurrect the Kantian conception 
in Germany and the agnostics that of Hume in England (where in 
fact it never became extinct), this is — in view of their theo- 
retical and practical refutation accomplished long ago — scientifi- 
cally a regression and practically merely a shamefaced way of 
surreptitiously aceex^ting materialism, while denying it before the 
world. ^ 

1 Or ungraspable {unfassbaren). See Lenin, Materialism and Empirio-Critic- 
ism, Selected WorEs^, Eng. exU Vol XI, p. 165.— Ect. 

2 The planet referred to is Neptune. — Ed. 

3 “xiie principal feature of Kant’s philosophy,” wrote Lenin, ^‘is the 
reconciliation of materialism with idealism, a compromise between the 
two, the combination within one system of heterogeneous and contrary philosoph- 
ical trends. When Kant assumes that somethiing outside us, a thin,g-in-itself, 
corresponds to our ideas, he is a materialist. When he declares this thing-in- 
itself to be unknowable, transcendental, other-sided, he is an idealist. Recogniz- 
ing experience, sensations, as the only source of our knowledge, Kant is di- 
recting his phalosophy towards sensationalism, and via sensationalism, under 
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But during this long rperiod from Descartes to Hegel and from 
Hobbes to F euerbach, the philosophers were by no means impelled, 
as they thought they were, solely by the force of pure reason. 
On the contrary, what really pushed them forward was the pow- 
erful and ever more rapidly onrushing progress of natural science 
and industry. Among the materialists this was plain on the sur- 
face, but the idealist systems also filled themselves more and more 
with a materialist content and attempted pantheistically^ to rec- 
oncile the antithesis between mind and matter. Thus, ultimately, 
the Hegelian system represents merely a materialism idealistically 
turned upside down in method and content. 

It is, therefore, comprehensible that Starcke in his characteriza- 
tion of Feuerbach first of all investigates the latter’s position in 
regard to this fundamental question of the relation of thinking and 
being. After a short introduction, in which the views of the preced- 
ing philosophers, particularly since Kant, are described in unnec- 
essarily ponderous philosophical language, and in which Hegel, 
by an all too formalistic adherence to certain passages of his works, 
gets far less than his due, there follows a detailed description of 
the course of development of Feuerbach’s “metaphysics” itself, 
as this course was reconstructed out of the sequence of those writ- 
ings of this philosopher which have a bearing here. This descrip- 
tion is industriously and lucidly elaborated, only, like the whole 
book, it is loaded with a ballast of philosophical phraseology by no 
means everywhere unavoidable, which is the more disturbing in 
its effect the less the author keeps to the manner of expression 
of one and the same school, or even of Feuerbach himself, and the 
more he interjects expressions of very different tendencies — especially 
of the tendencies now rampant and calling themselves philosophical, 

/The course of evolution of Feuerbach is that of a Hegelian — a 
never quite orthodox Hegelian, it is true — ^into a materialist; an 
evolution which at a definite stage necessitates a complete rupture 
with the idealist system of his predecessor. With irresistible force 
Feuerbach is finally forced to the realization that the Hegelian pre- 

certain conditions, towards materialism. Recognizing the apriority of space, time, 
causality, etc., Kant is directing his philosophy towards idealism. Both con- 
* sistent materialists and consistent idealists (as well as the “pure” agnostics, 
the Humeans) have mercilessly criticized Kant for this inconsistency.” (Lenin, 
“Materialism and Empirio-Criticism,” Selected Works^ Eng. ed., Vol. XI, 
pp. 257-58.) 

See also supra, Engels, On Historical Materialism, pp. 333-51 of this 
volume. — Ed, i 

^ Pantheism: World outlook which identifies God with nature.-^Ed. 
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mundane existence ot the ‘'absolute idea/’ the ^‘pre-existence of the 
logical categories”^ before the world existed, is nothing more than 
the fantastic survival of the belief in the existence of an extra- 
mimdane creator; that the material, sensuously perceptible world 
to which we ourselves belong is the only reality; and that our 
consciousness and thinking, however supra-sensuous they oBay 
seem, are the product of a material, bodily organ, the brain. Matter 
is not a product of mind, but mind itself is merely the highest 
product of matter. This is, of course, pure materialism. But, having 
got so far, Feuerbach stops short. He cannot overcome the custom- 
ary philosophical prejudice, prejudice not against the thing but 
against the name materialism. He says: “To me materialism is the 
foundation of the edifice of human essence and knowledge, but to 
me it is not what it is to the physiologist, to the natural scientist 
in the narrower sense, for example, Moleschott, and necessarily 
so indeed from their standpoint and profession, the building 
itself. Backwards I fully agree with the materialists; hut not for- 
wards.” 

Here Feuerbach lumps together the materialism that is a general 
world outlook resting upon a definite conception of the relation 
between matter and mind, and the special form in which this 
world outlook was expressed at a deiiniie stage of historical devel- 
opment, viz,, in the eighteenth century. More than that, he 
confuses it with the shallow and vulgarized form in which the 
materialism of the eighteenth century continues to exist today in 
Ihe minds of naturalists and physicians, the form which was 
preached on their tours in the ’fifties by Biichner, Vogt and 
Moleschott. But just as idealism underwent a series of stages of 
development, so also did materialism. With each epoch-making 
discovery even in the sphere of natural science it has to change 
its form; and after history also was subjected to materialistic 
treatment, here also a new avenue of development has opened. 

The materialism of the last century^ was predominantly 
mechanical, because at that time, of all natural sciences, only 
mechanics and indeed only the mechanics of solid bodies — celestial 
and terrestrial — in short, the mechanics of gravity, had come to any 
definite close. Chemistry at that time existed only in its infantile, 
phlogistic form.^ Biology still lay in swaddling clothes; vegeta- 

^ In his Logic, Hegel classifies the principal abstract conceptions as fol- 
lows: being, becoming, quality, quantity, measure, essence, appearance, possi- 
bility, accident, necessity, reality, etc. These conceptions are called “logical 
categories.’- — Ed. 

2 See Engels, Preface to Capital, Volume II, pp. 296-97 of this volume. — Ed^ 
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bie ^nd aiiimai organisms had been only roughly examined and 
were explained as the result of purely mechanical causes. As the 
animal was to Descartes, so was man a machine to the material- 
ists of the eighteenth century. This exclusive application of the 
standards of mechanics to processes of a chemical and organic 
nature— in which processes, it is true, the laws of mechanics are 
also valid, but are pushed into the background by other and 
higher laws — constitutes the lirst specific but at that time inevitable 
limitation of classical French materialism. 

The second specific limitation of this materialism lay in its 
inability to comprehend the universe as a process — as matter 
developing in a historical process. This was in accordance with 
the l^ve] of the natural science of that time, and with the meta- 
physical, i.e., anti-dialectical manner of philosophizing connected 
with it. Nature, it was known, was in eternal motion. But accord- 
ing to the ideas of that time, this motion turned, also eternally, in 
a circle and therefore never moved from the spot; it produced 
the same results over and over again. This conception was at 
that time inevitable. The Kantian theory of the origin of the 
solar system^ had been put forward but recently and was still re- 
garded merely as a cu^iosit3^ The history of the development of the 
earth, geology, was still totally unknown^ and the conception that 
the animate natural beings of today are the result of a long se- 
quence of development from the simple to the complex could not 
at that time scientifically he put forward at all. The unhistoricai 
view of nature was therefore inevitable. We have the less reason 
to reproach the philosophers of the eighteenth century on this 
account since the same thing is found in Hegel. According to 
him, nature, as a mere “alienation” of the idea, is incapable of 
development in time — capable only of extending its manifoldness 
in space, so that it displays simultaneously and alongside of one 
another all the stages of development comprised in it, and is 
condemned to an eternal repetition of the same process. This 
absurdity of a development in space, but outside of time — the 
fundamental condition of all development — Hegel imposes upon 
nature just at the very time when geo]og>% embryology, the phys- 
iology of plants and animals, and organic chemistry were being 
built up, and when everywhere on the basis of these new sciences 
brilliant foreshadowings of the later theory of evolution w^ere 
appearing (e.g., Goethe and Lamarck). But the system demanded 

1 The theory which holds that the sun and the planers originated from 
incandescent rotating nebulous masses. — Ed, 
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it; hence the method, for the sake of the system, had to become 
untrue to itself. 

This same unhistorical conception prevailed also in the domaia 
of history. Here the struggle against the remnants of the Middle 
Ages blurred the view. The Middle Ages were regarded as a mere 
interruption of history by a thousand years of universal barbar- 
ism. The great progress made in the Middle Ages — the extension 
of the area of European culture, the bringing into existence there 
next to each other of great nations, capable of survival, and 
finally the enormous technical progress of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries — all this was not seen. Consequently a rational 
insight into the great historical interconnections was made im- 
possible, and history served at best as a collection of examples 
and illustrations for the use of philosophers. 

The vulgarizing pedlars, who in Germany in the ’fifties busied 
themselves with materialism, by no means overcame this limita- 
tion of their teachers. All the advances of natural science which 
had been made in the meantime served them only as new proofs 
against the existence of a creator of the world; and, in truth, it 
was quite outside their scope to develop the theory any further. 
Though idealism was at the end of its tether and was dealt a 
deathblow by the Revolution of 1848, it had the satisfaction of 
seeing that materialism had for the moment fallen lower still. 
Feuerbach was unquestionably right when he refused to take 
responsibility for this materialism; only he should not have con- 
founded the doctrines of these itinerant preachers with materialism 
in general. 

Here, however, there are two things to be pointed out. 
First, even during Feuerbach^’s lifetime, natural science was 
still involved in a process of violent fermentation — which only 
during the last fifteen years has reached a clarifying, relative con- 
clusion, New scientific data were acquired to a hitherto unheard-of 
extent, but the establishing of interrelations, and thereby the 
bringing of order into this chaos of discoveries following closely 
upon each other’s heels, has only quite recently become possible. 
It is true that Feuerbach had lived to see all three of the decisive 
discoveries — that of the cell, the transformation of energy and 
the theory of evolution named after Darwin. But how could the 
lonely philosopher, living in rural solitude, be able sufficiently to 
follow scientific developments in order to appreciate at their full 
value discoveries which scientists themselves at that time either 
contested or did not adequately know how to make use of? The 
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blame for this falls solely upon the wretched conditions in Ger- 
many, in consequence of which cobweb-spinning eclectic flea- 
crackers had taken possession of the chairs of philosophy, while 
Feuerbach, who towered above them ail, had to rusticate and 
grow sour in a little village. It is therefore not FeuerbachLs fault 
that the historical conception of nature, which had now become 
possible and which removed all the one-sidedness of French ma- 
terialism, remained inaccessible to him. 

Secondly, Feuerbach is quite correct in asserting that exclu- 
sively natural-scientific materialism is indeed “the foundation 
of the edifice of human knowledge, but not the building itself.’’ 

For we live not only in nature but also in human society, 

and this also no less than nature has its history of develop- 
ment and its science. It was therefore a question of bringing 

the science of society (z.e.^ the sum total of the so-called historical 
and philosophical sciences) into harmony with the materialist 
foundation, and of reconstructing it thereupon. But it did not full 
to Feuerbach’s lot to do this. In spite of the “foundation,” he 
remained here bound by the traditional idealist fetters, a fact 
which he recognizes in these words: “Backwards I agree with 
the materialists; but not forwards!” But it was Feuerbach himself 
who did not go “forward” here, in the social domain, who did 
not get beyond his standpoint of 1840 or 1844. And this indeed 
was again chiefly due to this reclusion which compelled him, 
who, of all philosophers, was the most inclined to social inter- 
course, to produce thoughts out of his solitary head instead of in 
amicable and hostile encounters with other men of his own cal- 
ibre. Later we shall see in detail how much he remained an ideal- 
ist in this sphere. 

It need only be added here that Starcke looks for Feuerbach’s 
idealism in the wrong place. “Feuerbach is an idealist; he believes 
in the progress of mankind.” (P. 19.) “The foundation, the 
substructure of the whole, remains nevertheless idealism. Realism 
for us is nothing more than a protection against wrong paths, 
while we follow our ideal trends. Are not compassion, love and 
enthusiasm for truth and justice ideal forces?” (P. VIII.) 

In the first place, idealism here means nothing but the pursuit 
of ideal aims. But these necessarily have to do at the most with 
Kantian idealism and its “categorical imperative”;^ however Kant 


^ Categorical zxnperafiuc (literally — ^unconditional command) : • In Kantian 
philosophy this term designates the highest moral law, formulated as follows: 
— ^‘^Act only on such a maxim as you can will that it should become a universal 
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himself called his philosophy “transcendental idealism,’’ by no 
means because he dealt therein also with moral ideals, but for 
quite other reasons, as Starcke will remember. The superstitioa 
that philosophical idealism is pivoted round a belief in moral 
he., social, ideals arose outside philosophy, among the German 
Philistines who learned by heart from Schiller's poems the few 
morsels of philosophical culture they needed. No one has criticized 
more severely the impotent “calegoricat imperative” of Kant- 
impotent ])ccaiise it demands the impossible, and therefore 
never attains to any realily — no one has more cruelly derided the 
philistine sentimental enthusiasm for unrealizable ideals purveyed 
by Schiller than the complete idealist Hegel. (See, for example, 
his Phenomenology .) 

In the second place, we cannot get away from the fact that 
everything that sets men acting must find its way through their 
brains — even eating and drinking, which begins as a consequence 
of the sensation of hunger or thirst transmitted through the brain, 
and ends as a result of the sensation of satisfaction likewise 
transmitted through the brain. The influences of the external 
world upon man express themselves in his brain, are reflected 
therein as heelings, thoughts, instincts, volitions — in short, as 
“ideal tendencies,” and in this form become “ideal powers.” If, 
then, a man is to be deemed an idealist because he follows “ideal 
tendencies” and admits that “ideal powers” have an influence 
oveu' him — Ihen every person wlio is at all normally developed is 
a born idealist and how, in that case, can there still be any 
materialists? 

In the third place, the conviction that humanity, at least at 
the present moment, moves on the whole in a progressive direction 
has absolutely nothing to do with the antithesis between material- 
ism and idealism. The French materialists equally with the deists 
Voltaire and Rousseau held this conviction to an almost fanatical 
degree, and often made the greatest personal sacrifices for it. If 
ever anybody dedicated his whole life to the “enthusiasm for 
limth and justice” — using this phrase in the good sense — it was 
Diderot. If, therefore, Starcke declares all this to be idealism, 
this merely proves that the word materialism has lost all meaning 


Lnv.” This “elernal,” “immutable” moral law is derived, according to Kant, 
not from experience but before all expenience and independently of it, 
o priori — by “pure reason.” In reality this “eternal law” was merely an expres- 
sion of bourgeois class morality at a definite stage of historical development. EH, 
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for hiiii here as has also the whole antithesis between the two 
standpoints. 

The fact is that Starcke, although perhaps iiiiconsciousiy, in 
this makes an unpardonable concession to the traditional philis- 
tine prejudice against the word materialism resulting from its 
long-continued defamation by the priests. By the word materiai- 
ism the philistine understands gluttony, drunkenness, lust of the 
eye, lust of the flesh, arrogance, cupidity, avarice, miserliness, 
profit-hunting and stock-exchange swindling — in short, all the 
filthy vices in which he himself indulges in private. By the word 
idealism he understands the belief in virtue, universal philanthropy 
and in a general way a “belter world,'’ of which he boasts before 
others but in which he himself at the utmost believes only so 
long as he is having the blues or is going through the bankruptcy 
consequent upon his customary ‘'materialist” excesses. It is then 
that he sings his favourite song, “What is man? — Half beast! Half 
angel!” 

For the rest, Starcke takes great pains to defend Feuerbach 
against the attacks and doctrines of the vociferous lecturers who 
today go by the name of philosophers in Germany. For people 
who are interested in this afterbirth of German classical philosoph\^ 
this is a matter of importance; for Starcke himself it may have 
appeared necessary. We, however, will spare the reader this. 


Ill 

The real idealism of Feuerbach becomes .evident as soon as 
we come to his philosophy of religion and ethics. He by no means 
wishes to abolish religion: he wants to perfect it. Philosophy it- 
self must be absorbed in religion, “The periods of humanity are 
distinguished only by religious changes. A historical movement is 
fundamental only when it is rooted in the hearts of men. The 
heart is not a form of religion, so that the latter should exist 
- also in the heart; the heart is the essence of religion.” (Quoted 
by Starcke, p. 168.) According to Feuerbach, religion is the relation 
between human beings based on the affections, the relation based 
on the heart, which until now has sought its truth in a fantastic 
image of reality — in the mediation of one or many gods, the fan- 
tastic images of human qualities — ^but now finds it directly and 
without any intermediary in the love between the “I” and the 
“Thou.” Thus, finally, with Feuerbach sex love becomes one of the 
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highest forms, if not the highest form, of the practice of his new reli- 
gion. 

Now relations between man and man, based on affection, and 
especially between the sexes, have existed as long as mankind 
has. Sex love in particular has undergone a development and won 
a place during the last eight hundred years which has made it 
a compulsory pivotal point of all poetry during this period. The 
existing positive religions have limited themselves to the bestowal 
of a higher consecration upon state-regulated sex love (re,, upon 
the marriage laws) and they could all disappear tomorrow without 
changing in the slightest the practice of love and friendship. The 
Christian religion in France was, as a matter of fact, so completely 
swept away in the years 1793-98 that even Napoleon could not 
re-introduce it without opposition and difficulty; and this without 
any need for a substitute, in Feuerbach’s sense, making itself felt 
in the interval. 

Feuerbach’s idealism consists here in this: he does not simply 
accept mutual relations based on reciprocal inclination between 
human beings, such as sex love, friendship, compassion, self- 
sacrifice, etc., as what they are in themselves — without associating 
them with any particular religion which to him, too, belongs to 
the past; but instead he asserts that they will come to their full 
realization for the first time as soon as they are consecrated by 
the name of religion. The chief thing for him is not that these 
purely human relations exist, but that they shall be conceived of 
as the new, true religion, i They are to have full value only after 
they have been marked with a religious stamp. Religion is de- 
rived from religare and meant originally “a bond.” Therefore, 
every bond between two men is a religion. Such etymological tricks 
are the last resort of idealist philosophy. Not what the word 
has meant according to the historical development of its actual 
use, but what it ought to mean according to its derivation is 
what counts. And so sex love and the intercourse between the 
sexes is apotheosized to a “religion,” merely in order that the 
word religion, which is so dear to idealistic memories, may not ^ 
disappear from the language. The Parisian reformers of the Louis 
Blanc^ trend used to speak in precisely the same way in the 
’forties. They likewise could conceive of a man without religion 
only a:^ a monster, and used to say: “Done, Vathiisme e'est voire ^ 
religionr [“Well, then, atheism is your religion I”] If Feuerbach 
wishes to establish a true religion upon the basis of an essentially 


^ See p, 141 of this volume, note 1, hy Engels. — Ed. 
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materialist conception of nature, that is the same as regarding 
modem chemistry as true alchemy. If religion can exist without 
its god, alchemy can exist without its philosopher’s stone. By the 
way, there exists a very close connection between alchemy and 
religion. The philosopher’s stone has many god-like properties and 
the Egyptian-Greek alchemists of the first two centuries of our era 
had a hand in the development of Christian doctrines, as the data 
given by Kopp and Berthelot have proved. 

Feuerbach’s assertion that “the periods of humanity are distin- 
guished only by religious changes” is decidedly false. Great histor- 
ical turning points have been accompanied by religious changes 
only so far as the three world religions which have existed up to 
the present — Buddhism, Christianity and Islam — are concerned. The 
old tribal and national religions, which arose spontaneously, did not 
proselytize and lost all their power of resistance as soon as the 
independence of the tribe or people was lost. For the Germans it 
was sufficient to have simple contact with the decaying Roman 
Empire and with its newly adopted Christian world religion which 
fitted its economic, political and ideological conditions. Only with 
these world religions, arisen more or less artificially, particularly 
Christianity and Islam, do we find that general historical move- 
ments acquire a religious imprint. Even in regard to Christianity 
the religious stamp in revolutions of really universal significance 
is restricted to the first stages of the struggle for the emancipation 
of the bourgeoisie — from the thirteenth to the seventeenth century 
— and is to be accounted for not as Feuerbach thinks by the 
hearts of men and their religious needs but by the entire previous 
history of the Middle Ages, which knew no other form of ideology 
than precisely religion and theology. But when the bourgeoisie of 
the eighteenth century was strengthened enough likewise to possess 
an ideology of its own, suited to its own class standpoint, it made 
its great and conclusive revolution, the French, appealing exclu- 
sively to juristic and political ideas, and troubling itself with reli- 
gion only in so far as this stood in its way. But it never occurred 
fo it to put a new religion in place of the old. Everyone knows 
how Robespierre failed in his attempt.^ 

The possibility of purely human sentiments in our intercourse 
with other human beings has nowadays been sufficiently curtailed 
by the society in which we must live, which is based upon class 


^ The reference is to Robespierre’s attempt to set up a religion of the 
“thigbest being” — ^Reason.— Ed. 
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antagonism and class rule. We have therefore no reasoR to curtail 
it still more by exalting these sentiments to a religion. And similar, 
ly the understanding of the great historical class struggles has al- 
ready been sufficiently obscured by current historiography, partic- 
ularly in Germany, so that there is also no need for us to make 
such an understanding totally impossible by transforming the his- 
tory of these struggles into a mere appendix of ecclesiastical history 
Already here it becomes evident how far today we have moved 
beyond Feuerbach. His ‘iinest passages” in glorification of his 
new religion of love are totally unreadable today. 

The only religion which Feuerbach examiaaes seriously is 
Christianity, the world religion of the Occident based upon mono- 
theism. He proves that the Christian god is only a fantastic reflec- 
tion, a mirror-image, of man. Now, this god is, however, himself 
Ihe product of a tedious process of abstraction, the concentrated 
quintessence of the numerous earlier tribal and national gods. 
And man, whose image this god is, is therefore also not a real 
man, but likewise Ihe quintessence of the numerous real men, 
man in the abstract, therefore himself again a mental image. 
Feuerbach who, on every page, preaches sensuousness, absorption 
in the concrete, in actuality, becomes thoroughly al)stract as soon 
as he begins to talk of any other Ilian mere sex relations between 
human beings. 

Of these relations only one aspect appeals to him; morality. 
And here Feuerbach’s aslonishing poverty when compared with 
Hegel again becomes striking. The latter’s ethics, or doctrine of 
moral conduct, is the philosophy of law and embraces: 1) abstract 
right; 2) morality; 3) moral conduct, under which again are 
comprised: the family, civil society and the state. Here the 
content is as realistic as the form is idealistic. Besides morality 
Ihe whole sphere of law, economy, politics is here included. With 
Feuerbach it is just the reverse. In form he is realistic since he 
lakes his start from man; but there is absolutely no mention of 
the world in which this man lives; hence this man remains 
always the same abstract man who occupied the field in the 
philosophy of religion. For this man is not born of woman; he 
issues, as from a chrysalis, from the god of the monotheistic reli- 
gions. He therefore does not live in a real world historically 
created and historically determined. It is true, he has intercourse 
with other men; however each one of them is just as much an 
abstraction as he himself is. In his philosophy of religion we still 
had men and women, but in his ethics even this last distinction 
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disappears altogether. Feuerbach, to be sure, at long intervals 
makes such statements as; ' Man thinks ditrerently in a palace 
and in a hut.*' 'df because of hunger, of misery, you have no 
stuff in your body, you likewise have no stuff for morality in your 
head, in your mind or heart.” “Politics must become our religion,” 
etc. But Feuerbach is absolutely incapable of achieving anything 
with these maxims. They remain mere phrases and even Starcke 
has to admit that for Feuerbach politics constituted an impassable 
frontier and the “science of society, sociology, was terra incognita 
to him.” 

He appears just as superficial, in comparison with Hegel, in 
his treatment of the antithesis of good and evil. “One believes one 
is saying something great,” Hegel remarks, “if one says that *man 
is naturally good.’ But one forgets that one says something far 
greater when one says ‘man is naturally evil.’ ” According to 
Hegel, evil is the form in w^hich the motive force of historical 
development presents itself. This, indeed, contains the twofold 
significance that while, . on the one hand, each new advance neces- 
sarily appears as a sacrilege against things hallowed, as a rebel- 
lion against conditions which, how^ever old and moribund, have 
still been sanctified by custom; on the other hand, it is precisely 
the wicked passions of man — greed and lust for power — which, 
since the emergence of class antagonisms, serve as levers of 
historical development — a fact of which the history of feudalism 
and of the bourgeoisie, for example, constitutes a single continual 
proof. But it does not occur to Feuerbach to investigate the 
historical role of moral evil. To him history is altogether an un- 
canny domain in Avhich he feels ill at ease. Even his dictum; “Man 
as he sprang originally from nature was only a mere creature of 
nature, not a man. Man is a product of men, of culture, of his- 
tory” — with him even this dictum remains absolutely sterile. 

What Feuerbach has to tell us about morals can, therefore, 
only be extremely meagre. The urge towards happiness is innate 
In man, and must therefore form the basis of all morals. But the 
'urge towards happiness is subject to a double correction. First, 
by the natural consequences of our actions: after the debauch 
come the “blues,” and habitual excess is followed by illness. 
Secondly, by its social consequences: if we do not respect the 
similar urge of other people towards happiness they will defend 
themselves, and so interfere with our own urge towards happiness. 
Gonsequenlly, in order to satisfy our urge, we must be in a 
position to appreciate rightly the results of our conduct and must 
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likewise allow others an equal right to seek happiness. Rational 
self-restraint with regard to ourselves, and love — again and again 
love I — in our intercourse with others — these are the basic laws of 
Feuerbach’s morality; from them all others are derived. And 
neither the most spirited utterances of Feuerbach nor the strong- 
est eulogies of Star eke can hide the tenuity and banality of these 
few propositions. 

Only very exceptionally, and by no means to his and other peo- 
ple’s profit, can an individual satisfy his urge towards happiness 
by preoccupation with himself. Rather it requires preoccupation 
with the outside world, means to satisfy his needs, that is to say, 
means of subsistence, an individual of the opposite sex, books, 
conversation, argument, activities, objects for use and working up. 
Feuerbach’s morality either presupposes that these means and 
objects of satisfaction are given to every individual as a matter 
of course, or else it offers only inapplicable good advice and is 
therefore not worth a brass farthing to people who are without 
these means. And Feuerbach himself states this in plain terms: 
‘’‘Man thinks differently in a palace and in a hut. If because of 
hunger, of misery, you have no stuff in your body you likewise 
have no stuff for morality in your head, in your mind or heart,” 

Do matters fare any better in regard to the equal right of 
others to satisfy their urge towards happiness? Feuerbach posed 
this claim as absolute, as holding good for all times and circum- 
stances. But since when has it been valid? Was there ever in anti- 
quity between slaves and masters, or in the Middle Ages between 
serfs and barons, any talk about an equal right to the pursuit of 
happiness? Was not the urge towards happiness of the oppressed 
class sacrificed ruthlessly and “by right of law” to that of the 
ruling class? Yes, that was indeed immoral; nowadays, how- 
ever, equality of rights is recognized — recognized in words, 
since the bourgeoisie, in its fight against feudalism and in the 
development of capitalist production, was compelled to abolish all 
privileges of estate, i,e., personal privileges, and to introduce the, 
equality of all individuals before the law, first in the sphere of 
private law, then gradually also in the sphere of public law. But 
the urge towards happiness thrives only to a trivial extent on 
ideal rights. To the greatest extent of all it thrives on material 
means; and capitalist production takes care to ensure that the great 
majority of those with equal rights shall get only what is essen- 
tial for bare existence. Capitalist production has therefore little 
more respect, if indeed any more, for the equal right to the 
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pursuit of happiness of the majority than had slavery or serfdom. 
And are we better off in regard to the mental means to happiness, 
the educational means? Is not ‘‘the schoolmaster of Sadowa”^ 
himself a mythical person? 

More than that. According to Feuerbach’s theory of morals 
the Stock Exchange is the highest temple of moral conduct pro- 
vided only that one always speculates correctly. If my urge towards 
happiness leads me to the Stock Exchange, and if there I correct- 
ly gauge the consequences of my actions so that only agreeable 
results and no disadvantages ensue, that is, if I always win, then 
I am fulfilling Feuerbach’s precept. Moreover, I do not thereby 
interfere with the equal right of another person to pursue his 
happiness; for that other man went to the Exchange just as vol- 
untarily as I did and in concluding the speculative transaction 
with me he has followed his urge towards happiness as I have 
followed mine. Should he lose his money, then by that very fact 
his activity is proved to have been immoral^ because of his bad 
reckoning, and since I have given him the punishment he 
deserves, I can even slap my chest proudly, like a modern Rhad- 
amanthus.^ Love, too, rules on the Stock Exchange, in so far as 
it is not simply a sentimental figure of speech, for each finds in 
others the satisfaction of his own urge towards happiness, which 
is just what love ought to achieve and how it acts in practice. 
And if I gamble with correct prevision of the consequences of my 
operations, and therefore with success, I fulfil all the strictest 
injunctions of Feuerbachian morality — and become a rich man 
into the bargain. In other words, Feuerbach’s morality is cut 
exactly to the pattern of modern capitalist society, little as 
Feuerbach himself might imagine or desire it. 

But love! — ^yes, with Feuerbach love is everywhere and at all 
times the wonder-working god who should help to surmount all 
difficulties of practical life — and at that in a society which is split 
into classes with diametrically opposite interests. At this point the 
last relic of its revolutionary character disappears from philosophy, 
leaving only the old cant: Love one another — fall into each other’s 
arms regardless of distinctions of sex or estate — a universal orgy of 
reconciliation! 


^ The victory of Koniggratz (Sadowa) won by Prussia over Austria in 186G 
was called by German bourgeois writers a victory of the Prussian schoolmaster, 
Le., of the Prussian educational system. — Ed. 

2 Rhadamanthus : According to Greek mythology, Rhadamanthus was 
appointed judge in hell because of his sense of justice. — Ed. 
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In short, the Feuerbacbian theory of morals fares like ail its 
predecessors. It is designed to suit all periods, all peoples and all 
conditions, and precisely for that reason it is never and nowhere 
applicable. It remains, as regards the real world, as powerless as 
Kant's categorical imperative. In reality every class, even every 
profession, has its own morality, and even this it violates when- 
ever it can do so with impunity. And love, which is to unite all, 
manifests itself in wars, altercations, lawsuits, domestic broils, di- 
vorces and every possible exploitation of one by another. 

Now how was it possible that the powerful impetus given by 
Feuerbach turned out to be so unfruitful for himself? For the 
simple reason that Feuerbach liiinself never contrives to escape 

from the realm of abstraction — for Avhich he has a deadly hatred 

into that of living reality. He clings fiercely to nature and man; but 
nature and man remain mere words with him. He is incapable 
of telling us anything definite either about real nature or real men. 
But from the abstract man of Feuerbach one arrives at real living 
men only when one considers them as participants in histor}^ And 
that is what Feuerbach resisted, and therefore Ihe year 1848, which 
he did not understand, signified for him merely the final break 
with the real world, retirement into soliliule. The blame for this 
again chiefly falls on the conditions then obtaining in Germany, 
which condemned him to rot away miserably. 

But the step which Feuerlmcli did not lake had nevertheless 
to be taken. The cult of abstract man, which formed the kernel of 
Feuerbach’s new religion, had to be replaced by the science of 
real men and of their historical development. This further develop- 
ment of Feuerbach’s standpoint beyond Feuerbach himself was 
inaugurated by Marx in 1845 in The Holy Family. 

IV 

Strauss, Bauer, Slirner, Feuerbach — these were the offshoots 
of Hegelian philosophy, in so far as they" did not abandon the field 
of philosophy. Strauss, after his Life of Jesus and Dogmatics, 
produced only literary studies in philosophy and ecclesiastical his- 
tory after the fashion of Renan. Bauer only achieved something 
in the field of the history of the origin of Christianity, though what 
he did here was important. Stirner remained a curiosity, even aftei 
Bakunin blended him with Proudhon and labelled the blenc] 
'"anarchism.” Feuerbach alone was of significance as a philosopher 
But not only did philosophy — ^claimed to soar above all specia 
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sciences and to be the science of sciences connecting them — re- 
main for him an impassable barrier, an inviolable holy thing, but 
as a philosopher, too, he stopped halfway; the lower half of him 
was materialist, the upper half idealist. He was incapable of dis- 
posing of Hegel through criticism; he simply threw him aside as 
useless, while he himself, compared with the encyclopaedic wealth 
of the Hegelian system, achieved nothing positive beyond a gi'and- 
iloquent religion of love and a meagre, impotent system of morals. 

Out of the dissolution of the Hegelian school, however, there 
developed still another tendency, the only one which has borne real 
fruit. And this tendency is essentially connected with the name of 
Marxd 

The separation from Hegelian philosophy was here also the 
result of a return to the materialist standpoint. That means it 
was resolved to comprehend the real vrorld — nature and history — 
just as it presents itself to everyone who approaches it free from 
pre-conceived idealist fancies. It was decided relentlessly to sacri- 
fice every idealist fancy which could not be brought into harmony 
with the facts conceived in their own and not in a fantastic con- 
nection. And materialism means nothing more than this. But here 
the materialistic world outlook was taken really seriously for the 
first time and was carried through consistently — at least in its basic 
features — in all domains of knowledge concerned. 

Hegel was not simply put aside. On the contrary, one started 
out from his revolutionary side, described above, from the dialecti- 
cal method. But in its Hegelian form this method was unusable. 
According to Hegel, dialectics is the self-development of the con- 
cept. The absolute concept does not only exist — unknown where — 
from eternity, it is also the actual living soul of the whole existing 
world. It develops into itself through all the preliminary stages 
which are treated at length in the Logic and which are all includ- 

i Here I may be permitted to make a personal explanation. Lately repeated 
reference has been made to my share in this theory, and so I can hardly 
avoid saying a few words here to settle this point. I cannot deny that 
both before and during my forty years’ collaboration with Marx I had a 
certain independent share in laying the foundations of the theory, and more 
particularly in its elaboration. But the greater part of its leading basic principles, 
especially in the realm of economics and history, and, above all, their final 
dear formulation, belong to Marx. What T contributed — at any rate with the 
exception of a few special studies — Marx could very well have done without 
me. MHiat Marx accomplished I would not have achieved. Marx stood iiigher, 
saw farther, and took a wider and quicker view than all the rest of us. Marx 
was a genius; we others were at best talented. Without him the theory would 
not be by far what it is today. It therefore rightly bears his name. [Note 
F. Engels.] 
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ed in it. Then it "alienates” itself by changing into nature, where, 
without consciousness of itself, disguised as the necessity of nature, 
it goes through a new development and finally comes again to self- 
consciousness in man. This self-consciousness then elaborates itself 
again in history from the crude form until finally the absolute 
concept again comes to itself completely in the Hegelian philosophy. 
According to Hegel, therefore, the dialectical development apparent 
in nature and history, i.e., the causal interconnection of the pro- 
gressive movement from the lower to the higher, which asserts 
itself through all zigzag movements and temporary retrogressions, 
is only a miserable copy of the self-movement of the concept going 
on from eternity, no one knows where, but at all events 
independently of any thinking human brain. This ideological re- 
versal had to be done away with. We comprehended the concepts 
in our heads once more materialistically — as images of real things 
instead of regarding the real things as images of this or that stage 
of development of the absolute concept. Thus dialectics reduced 
itself to the science of the general laws of motion — ^both of the ex- 
ternal world and of human thought — two sets of laws which are 
identical in substance, but differ in their expression in so far as 
the human mind can apply them consciously, while in nature and 
also up to now for the most part in human history, these laws 
assert themselves unconsciously in the form of external necessitj’' 
in the midst of an endless series of seeming accidents. Thereby the 
dialectic of the concept itself became merely the conscious reflex 
of the dialectical motion of the real world and thus the dialectic of 
Hegel was placed upon its head; or rather, turned off its head, on 
which it was standing before, and placed upon its feet. And this 
materialist dialectic, which for years has been our best working 
tool and our sharpest weapon, was, remarkably enough, discovered 
not only by us but also, independently of us and even of Hegel, 
by a German worker, Joseph Dietzgen.^ 

In this way, however, the revolutionary side of Hegelian phi- 
losophy was again taken up and at the same time freed from the 
idealist ti'immings which had prevented its consistent execution 
by Hegel, The great basic thought that the world is not to be 
comprehended as a complex of ready-made things, but as a com- 
plex of processes, in which the things apparently stable no 


^ See Das Wesen der menschlichen Kopfarbeit, dacgestellt von einem 
Handarbeiter [The Nature of Human Brainwork, Described by an Arffsan]. 
Another critique of pure and practical reason. Hamburg, Meissner, 1869. [Note 
by F, Engels.] * 
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less than theh mind-images in our heads, the concepts, go through 
an uninterrupted change of coming into being and passing away, 
in which, in spite of all seeming accidentality and of all temporary 
retrogression, a progressive development asserts itself in the end — 
this great fundamental thought has, especially since the time of 
Hegel, so thoroughly permeated ordinary consciousness that in this 
generality it is now scarcely ever contradicted. But to acknowledge 
this fundamental thought in words and to apply it in reality in de- 
tail to each domain of investigation are two different things. If, how- 
ever, investigation always proceeds from this standpoint, the de- 
mand for final solutions and eternal truths ceases once for all; 
one is always conscious of the necessary limitation of all acquired 
knowledge, of the fact that it is conditioned by the circumstances 
in which it was acquired. On the other hand, one no longer per- 
mits oneself to be imposed upon by the antitheses, insuperable for 
the still common old metaphysics, between true and false, good 
and bad, identical and different, necessary and accidental. One 
knows that these antitheses have only a relative validity; that that 
which is recognized now as true has also its latent false side which 
will later manifest itself, just as that which is now regarded as 
false has also its true side by virtue of which it could previously 
be regarded as true. One knows that what is maintaihed to be 
necessary is composed of sheer accidents and that the so-called ac- 
cidental is the form behind which necessity hides itself — and so on. 

The old method of investigation and thought which Hegel calls 
^‘metaphysical,” which preferred to investigate things as given, as 
fixed and stable, a method the relics of which still strongly haunt 
people’s minds, had a good deal of historical justification in its 
day. It was necessary first to examine things before it was possible 
to examine processes. One had first to know what a particular 
thing was before one could observe the changes it was undergoing. 
And such was the case with natural science. The old metaphysics, 
which accepted things as finished objects, arose from a natural 
science which investigated dead and living things as finished ob- 
jects. But when this investigation had progressed so far that it be- 
came possible to take the decisive step forward of transition to the 
systematic investigation of the changes which these things undergo 
in nature itself, then the last hour of the old metaphysics struck 
in the realm of philosophy also. And in fact, while natural science 
up to the end of the last century was predominantly a collecting 
science, a science of finished things, in our century it is essentially 
a classifying science, a science of the processes, of the origin and 
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development of these things and of the interconnection which bind^ 
all these natural processes into one great whole. Physiology, which 
investigates the processes occurring in plant and animal organisms; 
embryology, which deals with the development of individual organ- 
isms from germ to maturity; geology, which investigates the grad- 
ual formation of the earth’s surface — all these are the offspring of 
our century. 

But, above all, there are three great discoveries which have 
enabled our knowledge of the interconnection of natural pro- 
cesses to advance by leaps and bounds: first, the discovery of the 
cell as the unit from whose multiplication and differentiation the 
whole plant and animal body develops — so that not only is the 
development and growth of all higher organisms recognized to 
proceed according to a single general law, but also, in the capacity 
of the cell to change, the way is pointed out by which organisms 
can change their species and thus go through a more than in- 
dividual development. Second, the transformation of energy, which 
has demonstrated to us that all the so-called forces operative in the 
first instance in inorganic nature — mechanical force and its com- 
plement, so-called potential energy, heat, radiation (light or radiant 
heat), electricity, magnetism and chemical energy — are different 
forms of manifestation of universal motion, which pass into one 
another in definite proportions so that in place of a certain quan-. 
tity of the one which disappears, a certain quantity of another 
makes its appearance and thus the whole motion of nature is re- 
duced to this incessant process of transformation from one form 
into another. Finally, the proof which Darwin first developed in 
connected form that the stock of organic products of nature en- 
vironing us today, including mankind, is the result of a long pro- 
cess of evolution from a few originally unicellular germs, and that 
these again have arisen from protoplasm or albumen, which came 
into existence by chemical means. 

Thanks to these three great discoveries and the other immense 
advances in natural science, we have now arrived at the point 
where we can demonstrate as a whole the interconnection between 
the processes in nature not only in particular spheres but also 
the interconnection of these particular spheres themselves, and 
so can present in an approximately systematic form a comprehen- 
sive view of the interconnection in nature by means of the facts 
provided by empirical natural science itself. To furnish this com- 
prehensive view was formerly the task of so-called natural phi- 
losophy. It could this only by putting in place of the real but 
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as yet unknown interconnections ideal, imaginary ones, filling out 
the missing facts by figments of the mind and bridging the actual 
gaps merely in imagination. In the course of this procedure it 
conceived many brilliant ideas and foreshadowed many later dis- 
coveries, but it also produced a considerable amount of nonsense, 
which indeed could not have been otherwise. Today, when one 
needs to comprehend the results of natural scientific investigation 
only . dialectically, i.e,, in the sense of their own interconnection, 
in order to arrive at a ‘‘system of nature” sufficient for our time; 
when the dialectical character of this interconnection is forcing 
itself against their will even into the metaphysically-trained minds 
of the natural scientists, today this natural philosophy is finally 
disposed of. Every attempt at resurrecting it would be not only 
superfluous but a step backwards. 

But what is true of nature, which is hereby recognized also as 
a historical process of development, is also true of the history of 
society in all its branches and of the totahty of all sciences which 
occupy themselves with things human (and divine). Here, too, the 
philosophy of history, of law, of religion, etc., has consisted in the 
substitution of an interconnection fabricated in the mind of the 
philosopher for the actual interconnection to be demonstrated in 
the events; and in the comprehension of history as a whole as 
well as in its separate parts, as the gradual realization of ideas — 
and, indeed, naturally always the pet ideas of the philosopher him- 
self. According to this, history worked unconsciously but of ne- 
cessity towards a certain ideal goal set in advance — as, for ex- 
ample, according to Hegel, towards the realization of his absolute 
idea — and the unalterable trend towards this absolute idea formed 
the inner interconnection in the events of history. A new mysteri- 
ous providence — ^unconscious or gradually coming into conscious- 
ness — ^was thus put in the place of the real, still unknown inter- 
connection. Here, therefore, just as in the realm of nature, it was 
necessary to do away with these fabricated, artificial interconnec- 
tions by the discovery of the real ones — a task which ultimately 
amounts to the discovery of the general laws of motion which 
assert themselves as the ruling ones, in the history of human so- 
ciety. 

In one point, however, the history of the development of so- 
ciety proves to be essentially different from that of nature. In 
nature~--in so far as We ignore man’s reaction upon nature- — there 
are only blind unconscious agencies acting upon one another 
out of whose interplay the general law comes into operation. 
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Nothing of all that happens — whether in the innumerable apparent 
accidents observable upon the surface of things, or in the ultimate 
results which confirm the regularity inherent in these accidents— 
is attained as a consciously desired aim. In the history of society, 
on the other hand, the actors are all endowed with consciousness, 
are men acting with deliberation or passion, working towards 
dePinite goals; nothing happens without a conscious purpose, without 
an intended aim. But this distinction, important as it is for historical 
investigation, particularly of single epochs and events, cannot alter 
the fact that the course of history is governed by inner general 
laws. For here, also, on the whole, in spite of the consciously de- 
sired aims of all individuals, accident apparently reigns on the 
surface. That which is willed happens but rarely; in the majority 
of instances the numerous desired ends cross and conflict with 
one another, or these ends themselves are from the outset incapable 
of realization or the means of attaining them are insufficient. Thus 
the conflict of innumerable individual wills and individual actions 
in the domain of history produces a state of affairs entirely anal- 
ogous to that in the realm of unconscious nature. The ends of 
the actions are intended, but the results which actually follow from 
these actions are not intended; or when they do seem to corre- 
spond to the end intended, they ultimately have consequences quite 
other than those intended. Historical events thus appear on the 
whole to be likewise governed by chance. But where on the sur- 
face accident holds sway, there actually it is always governed by 
inner, hidden laws and it is only a matter of discovering these 
laws. 

Men make their own history, whatever its outcome may be, in 
that each person follows his own consciously desired end, and it 
is precisely the resultant of these many wills operating in different 
directions and of their manifold effects upon the outer world that 
constitutes history. Thus it is also a question of what the many 
individuals desire. The will is determined by passion or delibera- 
tion.- But the levers which immediately determine passion or de- 
liberation are of very different kinds. Partly they may be external 
objects, partly ideal motives, ambition, '‘enthusiasm for truth and 
justice,” personal hatred or even purely individual whims of all 
kinds. But, on the one hand, we have seen that the many in- 
dividual wills active in history for the most part produce results 
quite other than those they intended — often quite the opposite; 
that their motives therefore in relation to the total result are like- 
wise of only secondary importance. On the other hand, the further 
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question arises: What driving forces in turn stand behind these 
motives? What are the historical causes which transform them- 
selves into these motives in the brains of the actors? 

The old materialism never put this question to itself. Its con- 
ception of history, in so far as it has one at all, is therefore es- 
sentially pragmatic; it judges everything according to the motives 
of the action; it divides men in their historical activity into noble 
and ignoble and then finds that as a rule the noble are defraud- 
ed and the ignoble are victorious. Hence it follows for the old 
materialism that nothing very edifying is to be got from the study 
of history, and for us that in the realm of history the old material- 
ism becomes untrue to itself because it takes the ideal driving 
forces which operate there as ultimate causes, instead of investigat- 
ing what is behind them, what are the driving forces of these 
driving forces. The inconsistency does not lie in the fact that ideal 
driving forces are recognized, but in the investigation not being 
carried further back behind these into their motive causes. On the 
other hand, the philosophy of history, particularly as represented 
by Hegel, recognizes that the ostensible and also the really operat- 
ing motives of men wOiio figure in history are by no means the 
ultimate causes of historical events; that behind these motives are 
other motive forces, which have to be discovered. But it does not 
seek these forces in history itself, it imports them rather from 
outside, from out of philosophical ideology, into history. Hegel, 
for example, instead of explaining the history of ancient Greece out 
of its own inner interconnections, simply maintains that it is noth- 
ing more than the working out of “types of beautiful individual- 
ity,” the realization of a “work of art” as such. He says much in 
this connection about the old Greeks that is fine and profound but 
that does not prevent us today from refusing to be put off with 
such an explanation, which is a mere manner of speech. 

When, therefore, it is a question of investigating the driving 
forces which — consciously or unconsciously, and indeed very often 
unconsciously- — ^lie behind the motives of men in their historical 
actions and which constitute the real ultimate driving forces of 
history, then it is not a question so much of the motives of single 
individuals, however eminent, as of those motives which set in 
motion great masses, whole peoples, and again whole classes of the 
people in each people; and this, too, not momentarily, for the 
transient flaring up of a straw-fire which quickly dies down, but 
for a lasting action resulting in a great historical transformation. 
To ascertain the driving causes which here in the minds of acting 
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masses and their leaders — ^the so-called great men—are reflected as 
conscious motives, clearly or unciearly, directly or in ideological 
even glorified form — that is the only path which can put us on the 
track of the laws holding sway both in history as a whole, and 
at particular periods and in particular lands. Everything which sets 
men in motion must go through their minds; but what form it will 
take in the mind will depend very much upon the circumstances, 
The workers have by no means become reconciled to capitalist 
machine industry, even though they no longer simply break the 
machines to pieces as they still did in 1848 on the Rhine. 

But while in all earlier periods the investigation of these driv- 
ing causes of history was almost impossible — on accoiint of the 
complicated and concealed interconnections between them and 
their effects — our present period has so far simpliiied these inter- 
connections that the riddle could be solved. Since the establishment 
of large-scale industry, i,e., at least since the European peace of 
1815, it has been no longer a secret to any man in England that 
the whole political struggle there has turned on the claims to 
supremacy of two classes: the landed aristocracy and the middle 
class. In France, with the return of the Bourbons, the same fact 
was perceived; the historians of the Restoration period, from 
Thierry to Guizot, Mignet and Thiers, speak of it everywhere as 
the key to the understanding of all French history since the 
Middle Ages. And since 1830 the working class, the proletariat, 
has been recognized in both countries as a third competitor for 
power. Conditions had become so simplified that one would have had 
to close one’s eyes deliberately not to see in the fight of these three 
great classes and in the conflict of their interests the driving, force 
of modern history — at least in the two most advanced countries. 

But how did these classes come into existence? If it was pos- 
sible at first glance still to ascribe the origin of the great, formerly 
feudal landed property— at least in the first instance — ^to political 
causes, to taking possession by force, this could no longer be done 
in regard to the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. Here the origin and 
development of two great classes was seen to lie clearly and palpa- 
bly in purely economic causes. And it was just as clear that in 
the struggle between landed property and the bourgeoisie, no' less 
than in the struggle between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, it 
was a question, first and foremost, of economic interests, to the 
furtherance of which political power was intended to serve merely 
as a means. Bourgeoisie and proletariat both arose in consequence 
of a transformation of the economic conditions, more precisely, of 
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Ihe mode of production. The transition, first from guild handicrafts 
to manufacture, and then from manufacture to large-scale industry, 
with steam and mechanical power, had caused the development of 
these two classes. At a certain stage the new forces of produc- 
tion set in motion by the bourgeoisie — ^in the first place the divi- 
sion of labour and the combination of many detail labourers 
[Teilarbeiter] in one general manufactory— and the conditions 
and requirements of exchange, developed through these produc- 
tive forces, became incompatible with the existing order of 
production historically established and sanctified by law, that is 
to say, incompatible with the privileges, of the guild and the nu- 
merous other personal and local privileges (which were only so 
many fetters to the imprivileged) of the feudal order of society. 
The forces of production represented by the bourgeoisie rebelled 
against the order of production represented by the feudal land- 
lords and the guildmasters. The result is known: the feudal fetters 
were smashed, gradually in England, at one blo'w in France. In 
Germany the process is not yet finished. But just as, at a definite 
stage of its development, manufacture came into conflict with the 
feudal order of production, so now big industry has already come 
into conflict with the bourgeois order of production established in 
its place. Tied down by this order, by the narrow limits of the 
capitalist mode of production, big industry produces on the one 
hand an ever-increasing proletarianization of the great mass of the 
people, and on the other hand an ever greater mass of unsale- 
able products. Overproduction and mass misery, each the cause 
of the other — that is the absurd contradiction which is its out- 
come, and which of necessity calls for the liberation of the pro- 
ductive forces by means of a change in the mode of production. 

In modern history at least it is therefore proved that all polit- 
ical struggles are class struggles, and all class struggles for eman- 
cipation in the last resort, despite their necessarily political 
form — for every class struggle is a political struggle — ^turn ulti- 
mately on the question of economic emancipation. Therefore, here 
at least, the state — the political order — ^is the subordinate, and civil 
society — the realm of economic relations — the decisive element. The 
traditional conception, to which Hegel, too, pays homage, saw in 
the state the determining element, and in civil society the element 
determined by it. Appearances correspond to this. As all the driv- 
ing forces of the actions of any individual person must pass 
through his brain, and transform themselves into motives of his 
will in order to set him into action, so also all the needs of civil 
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society — no matter which class happens to be the ruling one— 
must pass through the will of the state in order to secure general 
validity in the form of laws. That is the formal aspect of the mat- 
ter — the one which is self-evident. The question arises, however 
what is the content of this merely formal will — of the individual 
as well as of the state — and whence is this content derived? Why 
is just this willed and not something else? If we inquire into 
this we discover that in modern history the will of the state is, 
on the whole, determined by the changing needs of civil society, by 
the supremacy of this or that class, in the last resort, by the de- 
velopment of the productive forces and relations of exchange. 

But if even in our modern era, with its gigantic means of 
production and communication, the state is not an independent 
domain with an independent development, but one whose stock as 
well as development is to be explained in the last resort by the 
economic conditions of life of society, then this must be still 
more true of all earlier times when the production of the material 
life of man was not yet carried on with these abundant auxiliary 
means, and when, therefore, the necessity of such production must 
have exercised a still greater mastery over men. If the state even 
today, in the era of big industry and of railways, is on the whole 
only a reflex, in comprehensive form, of the economic needs of 
the class controlling production, then this must have been much 
more so in an epoch when each generation of men was forced to 
spend a far greater part of its aggregate lifetime in satisfying ma- 
terial needs, and was therefore much more dependent on them 
than we are today. An examination of the history of earlier per- 
iods, as soon as it is seriously undertaken from this angle, most 
abundantly confirms this. But, of course, this cannot be gone into 
here. 

If the state and public law are determined by economic rela- 
tions, so, too, of course is private law, which indeed in essence 
only sanctions the existing economic relations between individuals 
which are normal in the given circumstances. TThe form in which 
this happens can, however, vary considerably. It is possible, as 
happened in England, in harmony with the whole national devel-, 
opment, to retain in the main the forms of the old feudal laws 
while giving them a bourgeois content; in fact, directly giving a 
bourgeois meaning to the old feudal name. But, also, as happened 
in western continental Europe, Roman Law, the first world law of 
a commodity-producing society, with its unsurpassably fine elab- 
oration of all the essential legal relations of simple commodity 
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owners (of buyers and sellers, ;dd)tors and creditors, contracts, ob- 
ligations, etc.) can be taken as the foundation. In which case, for 
the benefit of a still petty-bourgeois and semi-feudal society, it can 
be reduced to the level of such a society either simply through 
judicial practice (the common law) or, v^jth the help of allegedly 
enlightened, moralizing jurists a special law code can be worked 
out from it to correspond with such social level — a code which in 
these circumstances will be a bad one also from the legal stand- 
point [e.g,, the Prussian Landrecht), In which case, however, after 
a great bourgeois revolution, it is also possible for such a classic law 
code of bourgeiois society as the French Code Civil^ to be worked out 
upon the basis of this same Roman Law. If, therefore, bourgeois, 
legal regulations merely express the economic life-conditions of 
society in legal form, then they can do so well or ill according to 
circumstances. 

The state presents itself to us as the first ideological power 
over mankind., Society creates for itself an organ for the safeguard- 
ing of its general interests against internal and external attacks. 
This organ is the. state power. Hardly come into being, this organ 
makes itself independent in regard to society; and, indeed, the 
more so, the more it becomes the organ of a particular class, the 
more it directly enforces the supremacy of that class. The fight 
of the oppressed class against the ruling class becomes necessarily 
a political fight, a fight first of alT against the political dominance 
of this class. The consciousness of the interconnection between this 
political struggle and its economic roots becomes dulled and can 
be lost altogether. While this is not wholly the case with the par- 
ticipants, it almost always happens with the historians. Of the an- 
cient sources on the struggles within the Roman Republic only 
Appian tells us clearly and distinctly what was at issue in the 
last resort — ^namely, landed property. 

But once the state has become an independent power in regard 
to society, it produces forthwith a further ideology. It is indeed 
among professional politicians, theorists of public law and jurists 
^ of private law that the connection with economic facts gets com- 
pletely lost. Since in each particular case the economic facts 
must assume the form of juristic motives in order to receive legal 
sanction; and since, in so doing, consideration of course has to 
be given to the whole legal system already in operation, the conse- 
quence is that the juristic form is made everything and the eco- 

^ Code Civil: The civil law code issued under Napoleon I, which became 
a model for legislation in other countries. — Ed. 
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nomic content nothing. Public law and private law are treated as 
independent spheres, each having its own independent historical 
development, each being capable of and needing a systematic 
presentation by the consistent elimination of all inner contra- 
dictions. 

Still higher ideologies, that is, such as are still further removed 
from the material, economic basis, take the form of philosophy 
and religion. Here the interconnection between the ideas and their 
material condition of existence becomes more and more com- 
plicated, more and more obscured by intermediate links. But the 
interconnection exists. Just as the whole Renaissance period, from 
the middle of the fifteenth century, was an essential product of the 
towns and therefore of the burghers, so also was the subse- 
quently newly awakened philosophy. Its content was in essence 
only the philosophical expression of the thoughts corresponding to 
the development of the small and middle bourgeoisie into a big 
Bourgeoisie. Among last century’s Englishmen and Frenchmen who 
in many cases were just as much political economists as phi- 
losophers, this is clearly evident; and we have proved it above in 
regard to the Hegelian school. 

We will now in addition deal only briefly with religion, since 
the latter stands furthest away from material life and seems to be 
most alien to it. Religion arose in very primitive times from erro- 
neous, primitive ideas of men about their own nature and that of 
the external world surrounding them. Every ideology, however, 
once it has arisen, develops in connection with the given concept- 
material, and develops this material further; otherwise it would 
not be an ideology, that is, occupation with thoughts as with in- 
dependent entities, developing independently and subject only to 
their own laws. That the material life conditions of the persons 
inside whose heads this thought process goes on in the last resort 
determine the course of this process remains of necessity unknown 
to these persons, for otherwise there would be an end to all ideo- 
logy. These original religious notions, therefore, which in the main 
are common to each group of kindred peoples, develop, after the 
separation of the group, in a manner peculiar to each people, ac- 
cording to the conditions of life falling: to their lot. For a number 
of groups of peoples, and particularly for the Aryans (so-called 
Indo-Europeans) this process has been shown in detail by com- 
parative mythology. The gods thus fashioned within each people 
were national gods, whose domain extended no farther than the 
national territory which they were to protect; on the other side of 
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its boundaries other gods held undisputed sway. They could con- 
tinue to exist, in imagination, only as long as the nation existed; 
they fell with its fall. The Roman world empire, the economic 
conditions of whose origin we do not need to examine here, 
brought about this downfall of the old nationalities. The old na- 
tional gods decayed, even those of the Romans, which themselves 
also were patterned to suit only the narrow confines of the city of 
Rome. The need to complement the world empire by means of a 
world religion was clearly revealed in the attempts made to pro- 
vide in Rome recognition and altars for all the foreign gods to the 
slightest degree respectable alongside of the indigenous ones. But 
a new world religion is not to be made in this fashion, by imperial 
decree. The new world religion, Christianity, had already quietly 
come into being, out of a mixture of generalized Oriental, partic- 
ularly Jewish, theology and vulgarized Greek, particularly Stoic, 
philosophy. What it originally looked like has to be first laborious- 
ly discovered again, since its official form, as it has been handed 
down to us, is merely that in which it became a state reiigion,^ to 
which purpose it was adapted by the Councir of Nica^a, The fact 
that already after 250 years it became the state religion suffices to 
show that it was the religion in correspondence with the conditions 
of the time. In the Middle Ages, in the same measure as feudalism 
developed, Christianity grew into the religious counterpart to it, 
with a corresponding feudal hierarchy. And when the burghers 
began to thrive, there developed, in opposition to feudal Catholi- 
cism, the Protestanit heresy, which first appeared in Southern 
France, among the Albigenses,^ at the time the cities there reached 
the highest point of their florescence. The Middle Ages had attached 
to theology all the other forms of ideology — philosophy, politics, 
jurisprudence — and made them sub-divisions of theology. It 
thereby constrained every social and political movement to take 
on a theological form. The minds of the masses were fed with reli- 
gion to the exclusion of all else; it was therefore necessary to put for- 
ward their own interests in a religious guise in order to produce 
,an impetuous movement. And just as the burghers from the begiiming 
brought into being an appendage of propertyless urban plebeians, 
day-labourers and servants of aU kinds, belonging to no recognized 
social estate, precursors of the later proletariat, so likewise heresy 
soon became divided into a burgher-moderate heresy and a ple- 

^ Albigenses: A religious sect which during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries directed a movement against the Roman Catholic church. The name 
is derived from the town of Albi, in the south of France. — Ed. 
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beian-revolutionary one, the latter an abomination to the bourgeois 
heretics themselves. 

The ineradicability of the Protestant heresy corresponded to 
the invincibility of the rising bourgeoisie. When this bourgeoisie 
had become sufficiently strengthened, its struggle against the feudal 
nobility, which till then had been predominantly local, began to 
assume national dimensions. The first great action occurred in 
Germany^ — the so-called Reformation. The bourgeoisie was neither 
powerful enough nor sufficiently developed to be able to unite 
under its banner the rest of the rebellious estates — the plebeians of 
the towns, the lower nobility and the peasants on the land. At 
first the nobles were defeated; the peasants rose in a revolt which 
forms the peak of the whole revolutionary struggle; the cities left 
them in the lurch, and thus the revolution succumbed to the ar- 
mies of the secular princes who reaped the whole profit.^ Thence- 
forward Germany disappears for three centuries from the ranks 
of countries playing an independent active part in history. But be- 
side the German Luther appeared the Frenchman Galvin. With true 
French acuity he put the bourgeois character of the Reformation in 
the forefront, republicanized and democratized the church. While 
the Lutheran reformation in Germany degenerated and reduced the 
country to rack and ruin, the Calvinist reformation served as a 
banner for the republicans in Geneva, in Holland and in Scotland, 
freed Holland from Spain and from the German empire and pro- 
vided the ideological costume for the second act of the bourgeois 
revolution which was taking place in England. Here Calvinism jus- 
tified itself as the true religious disguise of the interests of the bour- 
geoisie of that time, and on this account did not reach full accept- 
ance when the revolution ended in 1689 in a compromise between 
one part of the nobility and the bourgeoisie. The English state 
church was re-established; but not in its earlier form of a Cathol- 
icism which had the king for its pope, being, instead, strongly 
Calvinized. The old state church had celebrated the merry Catholic 
Sunday and had fought against the dull Calvinist one. The new 
bourgeois church introduced the latter, which adorns England to^ 
this day. 

In France, the Calvinist minority was suppressed in 1685 and 
either Catholicized or driven out of the country. But what was the 
good? Already at that time the free-thinker Pierre Bayle was at 
work, and in 1694 Voltaire was born. The forcible measures of 


^ Sec Engels, The Peasant War in Germany. — Ed. 
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Louis XIV only made it easier for the French bourgeoisie to carry 
through its revolution in the irreligious and exclusively political 
form which alone was suited to a developed bourgeoisie. Instead 
of Protestants, free-thinkers took their seats in the national as- 
semblies. Thereby Christianity entered into its final stage. It had 
become incapable for the future of serving any progressive class 
as the ideological garb of. its aspirations. It became more and more 
the exclusive possession of the ruling classes and these apply it as 
a mere means of government, to keep the lower classes within 
bounds. Moreover, each of the different classes uses its own appro- 
priate religion: the landed nobility— Catholic Jesuitism or Protest- 
ant orthodoxy; the liberal and radical bourgeoisie — rationalism; and 
it makes little difference whether these gentlemen themselves be- 
lieve in their respective religions or not. 

We see, therefore: religion, once formed, always contains tradi- 
tional material, just as in all ideological domains tradition forms 
a 'great conservative force. But the transformations which this 
material undergoes spring from class relations, that is to say, out 
of the economic relations of the persons who execute these trans- 
formations. And here that is sufficient. 

In the above it could only be a question of giving a general 
sketch of the Marxist conception of history, at most with a few 
illustrations as well. The proof must be derived from history itself; 
and in this regard I may be permitted to say that it has been suf- 
ficiently furnished in other writings. This conception, however, 
puts an end to philosophy in the realm of history, just as the 
dialectical conception of nature made all natural philosophy both 
unnecessary and impossible. It is no longer a question anywhere 
of inventing interconnections from out of our brains, but of dis- 
covering them in the facts. For philosophy, which has been ex- 
pelled from nature and history, there remains only the realm of 
pure thought, so far as it is left: the theory of the laws of the 
thought process itself, logic and dialectics. 

^ 

With the Revolution of 1848, ‘‘educated” Germany said fare- 
well to theory and went over to the field of practice. Small pro- 
duction and manufacture, based upon manual labour, were super- 
seded by really large-scale industry. Germany again appeared on 
the wmrld market. The new little German empire^ abolished at 

^ This term is applied to the German empire (without Austria) that arose 
in 1871 under Prussia’s hegemony. — Ed. 
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least the most crying of the abuses with which this development 
had been obstructed by the system of petty states^ the relics of feu- 
dalism, and bureaucratic economy. But to the same degree^ 
that speculation abandoned the philosopher’s study in order to set 
up its temple in the Stock Exchange, educated Germany lost the 
great aptitude for theory which had been the glory of Germa- 
ny in the days of its deepest political humiliation — the aptitude 
for purely scientific investigation, irrespective of whether the result 
obtained was practically applicable or not, whether likely to meet 
with the approval or disapproval of the police authorities. Official 
German natural science, it is true, maintained its position in the 
front rank, particularly in the field of specialized research. But 
already the American journal Science remarks with truth that the 
decisive advances in the sphere of the comprehensive correlation 
of particular facts and their generalization into laws are now be- 
ing made much more in England, instead of, as formerly^ in Ger- 
many. And in the sphere of the historical sciences, philosophy in- 
cluded, the old fearless zeal for theory has now disappeared 
completely, along with classical philosophy. Inane eclecticism and 
an anxious concern for career and income, descending to the 
most vulgar place-hunting, occupy its place. The official repre- 
sentatives of these sciences have become the undisguised ideolo- 
gists of the bourgeoisie and the existing state — but at a time when 
both stand in open antagonism to the working class. 

Only among the working class does the German aptitude for 
theory remain unimpaired. Here it cannot be exterminated. Here 
there is no concern for careers, for profit-makings or for gracious 
patronage from above. On the contrary, the more ruthlessly and 
disinterestedly science proceeds the more it finds itself in harmony 
with the interests and aspirations of the workers. The new tendency, 
which recognized that the key to the understanding of the whole 
history of society lies in the history of the development of labour, 
from the outset addressed itself by preference to the working class 
and here found the response which it neither sought nor expected 
from officially recognized science. The German working-class move- 
ment is the inheritor of German classical philosophy. 
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Paul Laforgue^ 

REMINISCENCES OF MARX' 


1 

The first time I ever saw Karl Marx was in February 1865. 
The International had been foimded on September 28, 1864, at a 
meeting in St. Martin’s Hall. I came from Paris to bring him 
news of the progress made there by the young organization. Mon- 
sieur Tolain, now a senator of the bourgeois republic and one of 
its representatives at the Berlin Conference, had given me a letter 
of introduction. 

I was twenty-four years old. Never in my life shall I forget 
the impression made on me by that first visit. Marx was in poor 
health at the time, and was hard at work upon the first volume 
of Capital (published only two years later, in 1867) . He was afraid 
he might be unable to finish it, and he gladly received young people, 
"Tor,” he used to say, “I must train men who will continue the 
communist propaganda after I am gone.” 

Karl Marx was one of those rare men who are fitted for the 
front rank both in science and in public life. So intimately did he 
combine these two fields that we shall never understand him un- 
less we regard him simultaneously as man of science and as so- 
cialist fighter. MTiUe he was of opinion that every science must 
be cultivated for its own sake and that when we undertake scien- 
tific research we should not trouble ourselves about the possible 
consequences, nevertheless, he held that the man of learning, if 
he does not wish to degrade himself, must never cease to parti- 
cipate in public affairs— must not be content to shut himself up 
m his study or his laboratory, like a maggot in a cheese, without 
mixing in the life and the social and political struggles of his con 
temporaries. 


1 Paul Lafargue (1842-1911): French Socialist leader; one of the founders oi 

the French Socialist Party. — Ed. , Neue Zeit 

2 These reminiscences were first published m German in th 
1890-91, 1st part, from which text the present translation was made. Ed. 
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“Science must not be a selfish pleasure. Those who are so 
lucky as to be able to devote themselves to scientific pursuits 
should be the first to put their knowledge at the service of man- 
kind.” One of his favourite sayings was, “Work for the world.”' 

Though he deeply sympathized with the suffering of the work- 
ing class, what had led him to the communist standpoint was not 
any sentimental consideration, but the study of history and polit- 
ical economy. He maintained that every unprejudiced mind, unin- 
fluenced by private interests and not blinded by class prejudi- 
ces, must perforce come to the same conclusion. But if he 
studied the economic and political development of human society 
without any preconceived notions, he wrote only with the definite 
intention of spreading the results of his studies, and with the tirm 
determination to provide a scientific foundation for the socialist 
movement, which down to his day had been lost in utopian mists. 
As far as public activity was concerned, he took part in this only 
in order to work on behalf of the triumph of the working class, 
whose historic mission it is to establish communism as soon as 
it has attained to the political and economic leadership of society. 
In like manner the mission of the bourgeoisie as soon as it rose to 
power was to break the feudal bonds which hampered the devel- 
opment of agriculture and industry; to inaugurate free intercourse 
for commodities and human beings, and free contract between 
employers and workers; to centralize the means of production and 
exchange; and thus, without being aware of it, to prepare the ma- 
terial and intellectual elements of the future communist society. 

Marx did not restrict his activities to the land of his birth. “I 
am a citizen of the world,” he would say, “and exercise my activ- 
ity wherever I may be.” In actual fact, he played a prominent part 
in the revolutionary movements that developed in the countries 
(France, Belgium, England) to which events and political perse- 
cutions drove him. 

But at my first visit, when I saw him in his study in Mait- 
land Park Road, he appeared before me, not as the indefatigable 
and unequalled socialist agitator, but as the man of learning/ 
From all parts of the civilized world, party comrades flocked to 
that room in order to consult the master of socialist thought. It 
has since become historical. Anyone who wants to realize the in- 
timate aspects of Marx’s intellectual life must become acquainted 
with it. It was situated on the first floor, well lighted by a broad 
window overlooking the park. Along the walls, on both sides of 
the fireplace and opposite the window, were crowded bookcases,. 
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on the top of which packets of newspapers and manuscripts were 
piled up to the ceiling. Facing the fireplace, on one side of the 
window, stood two tables, likewise loaded with miscellaneous pa- 
pers, newspapers, and hooks. In the middle of the room, where the 
light was best, was a small and plain writing table, three feet by 
two, and a wooden armchair. Between this chair and one of the 
bookcases, facing the window, was a leather-covered sofa on which 
Marx would occasionally lie down to rest. On the mantelpiece were 
more books, interspersed with cigars, matches, tobacco jars, paper- 
weights, and photographs of his daughters, his wife, Wilhelm Wolff 
and Frederick Engels. Marx was a heavy smoker. ^^Capital 
will not bring in enough money to pay for the cigars I smoked 
when I was writing it,” he told me. But he was still more spend- 
thrift in his use of matches. So often did he forget his pipe or 
his cigar that he had constantly to be relighting it, and would use 
up a box of matches in an incredibly short time. 

He would never allow anyone to arrange (really, to disar- 
range) his books and papers. The prevailing disorder was only 
apparent. In actual fact, everything was in its proper place, and 
without searching he could put his hand on any book or manu- 
script he wtoted. Even when conversing, he would often stop to 
show a relevant passage or figure in the book itself. He was at 
one with his study, where the books and papers were as obedient 
to his will as were his own limbs. 

He took no account of external symmetry when aiTanging his 
books. Quarto and octavo volumes and pamphlets were placed 
side by side; he arranged his books not according to size but 
according to contents. To him books were intellectual tools, not 
luxuries. ‘"They are my slaves,” he would say, “and must serve 
my will.” He had scant respect for their format, their binding, the 
beauty of paper or printing; he would turn down the corners of 
the pages, underline passages, and cover the margins with pencil 
marks. He did not make notes in his books, but could not re- 
frain from a question mark or a note of exclamation when an 

’author kicked over the traces. His system of underlining enabled 
him to re-find with great ease any desired passage. He had the 
habit, at intervals of some years, of re-reading his notebooks and 
the marked passages in the books he had read, in order to refresh 
his memory— which was extraordinarily vigorous and accurate. 
From early youth he had trained it in accordance with Hegel’s 
advice of memorizing verses in an unfamiliar tongue. 

He knew Heine and Goethe by heart, and would often quote 

• 26 * 
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them in conversation. He read the poets constantly, selecting 
them from all the European literatures. Year after year he 
would read Aeschylus again in the original Greek, regarding this 
author and Shakespeare as the two greatest dramatic geniuses 
the world has ever known. He had made an exhaustive study of 
Shakespeare, for whom he had an unbounded admiration, and 
whose most insignificant characters even were familiar to him. 
There was a veritable Shakespeare cult in the Marx family, and 
the three daughters knew much of Shakespeare by heart. Shortly 
after 1848, when Marx wished to perfect his knowledge of English 
(which he could already read well), he sought out and classified 
all of Shakespeare’s characteristic expressions; and he did the same 
with some of the polemical writings of William Gobbet, for whom 
he had a great esteem. Dante and Burns were among his favour- 
ite poets, and it was always a delight to him to bear his daughters 
recite the satirical poems or sing the love songs of the Scotch poet. 

Cuvier, an indefatigable worker and one of the great masters 
of science, when director of the Paris Museum, had a number of 
workrooms installed for his personal use. Each of these rooms 
was devoted to a particular branch of study, and for this purpose 
was equipped with the necessary books, instruments, anatomical 
accessories, etc. When wearied by some particular occupation, 
Cuvier would move on to the next room, finding that a change of 
mental work was just as good as a rest. Marx was just as untir- 
ing a worker as Cuvier, but he had not, like him, the means for 
the provision of several workrooms. He rested himself by pacing 
\ip and down the room, so that between door and window the 
carpet had been worn threadbare along a track as sharply defined 
as a footpath through a meadow. Sometimes he would lie down 
on the sofa and read a novel; he often had two or three novels 
going at the same time, reading them by turns — ^for, like Darwin, 
he was a great novel-reader. He had a preference for eighteenth- 
century novels, and was especially fond of Fielding’s Tom Jones, 
The modern novelists who pleased him best were Paul de Kock, 
Charles Lever, the elder Dumas and Walter Scott, whose Old/ 
Mortality he considered a masterpiece. He had a predilection for 
tales of adventure and humorous stories. The greatest masters of 
romance were for him Cervantes and Balzac. He considered Don 
Quixote the epic of the decay of chivalry, whose virtues in the 
newly rising bourgeois world became absurdities and follies. His 
admiration for Balzac was so profound that he had planned to 
write a criticism of La Comedie Humaine as soon as he should have 
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finished his economic studies. Marx looked upon Balzac not 
merely as the historian of the society of his time, but as a pro- 
phetic creator of character types which stiU existed only in em- 
bryo during the reign of Louis Philippe, and which only reached 
full development under Napoleon III, after Balzac’s death. 

Marx could read all the leading European languages, and could 
write in three (German, French and English) in a way that aroused 
the admiration of all who were well ac(iuainted with these 
tongues; he was fond of saying, foreign language is a weapon in 
the struggle of life.” He had a great talent for languages, and 
this was inherited by his daughters. He was already fifty years 
old when he began to learn Russian. Although the dead and liv- 
ing languages already known to him had no close etymological 
relation to Russian, he had made such progress in six months as 
to he able to enjoy reading in the original the works of the Rus- 
sian poets and authors whom he especially prized: Pushkin, Gogol 
and Schedrin. His reason for learning Russian was that he might 
be able to read the reports of certain official investigations which 
the government had suppressed because the revelations they con- 
tained were so appalling. Some devoted friends had managed to 
procure copies for Marx, who was certainly the only economist 
of Western Europe whO' had cognizance of them. 

Besides the reading of poetry and novels, Marx had recourse 
to another and very remarkable means of mental relaxation, viz,, 
mathematics, of which he was exceedingly fond. Algebra even gave 
him moral consolation; and he would take refuge in it during the 
most painful moments of a storm-tossed life. In the days of his 
wife’s last illness, he found it impossible to go on in the usual way 
with his scientific work, and his only escape from the thought of 
her sufferings was to immerse himself in mathematics. At this 
period of spiritual agony he wrote an essay upon infinitesimal cal- 
culus, which, according to the reports of mathematicians who 
know it, is of the first importance, and is to be published in his 
collected w’orks. In higher mathematics he could trace the dialec- 
tical movement in its most logical and at the same time in its 
simplest form. According to his way of thinking, a science was 
only really developed when it had reached a point where it could 
make use of mathematics. 

Marx’s hbrary, comprising more than a thousand volumes la- 
boriously collected in the course of a lifetime of research, was 
insufficient for his needs; and for many years he was a regular 
attendant at the British Museum Reading Room, whose catalogue 
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he greatly prized. Even his opponents are compelled to admit that 
he was a man of profound and wide erudition; and this not mere- 
ly in his own speciality of economics, but also in the history, 
philosophy and literature of all countries. 

Although he invariably went to bed very late, he was always 
afoot between eight and nine in the morning. Having drunk a 
cup of black coffee and I'cad his newspapers, he would go to his 
study and work there till two or three next morning — breaking 
off only for meals, and, the weather permitting, for a walk on 
Hampstead Heath. In the course of the day he slept for an hour 
or two on the sofa. As a young man, he had had the habit of spend- 
ing whole nights at work. For Marx, work had become a pas- 
sion, and one so absorbing that it was apt to make him forget 
his meals. Not infrequently he had to be summoned again and 
again before he would come down to the dining room; and hardly 
had he finished the last mouthful before he was on his way back 
to his desk. He was a poor eater, and even suffered from lack of 
appetite, which he tried to combat by the stimulus of highly sea- 
soned food, such as ham, smoked fish, caviar and pickles. His 
stomach had to pay for the colossal activity of his brain, to which, 
indeed, all his body was sacrificed. Thinking was his supreme 
enjoyment, I have often heard him quote from Hegel, the master 
of the philosophy of his youthful days, the saying: “Even the crim- 
inal thought of a scoundrel is grander and more sublime than 
the wonders of the heavens.” 

' He must undoubtedly have had a very strong constitution, for 
otherwise he could never have endured so unusual a way of liv- 
ing or such exhausting intellectual labours. He was, in fact, very 
powerfully built. A man above the average height, he had broad 
shoulders and a deep chest, and his limbs were well proportioned 
on the whole, though his legs were rather too short for his body 
(as is often the case among members of the Jewish race). If he 
had practised gymnastics in his youth, he would have become an 
extremely powerful man. The only physical exercise he took regu- 
larly was walking. He could walk for hours, and even climb hills, ^ 
talking and smoking the whole time, without showing a sign of 
fatigue. It may be said that he did his work while walking in his 
study. Only for short intervals would he sit down at his desk in 
-order to commit to paper what he had thought out while pacing 
the floor. He was fond, too, of conversing while thus engaged in 
walking, only pausing in his walk from time to time, when the 
discussion became lively or the conversation especially important. 
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For years it was my custom to join him in his evening strolls 
on Hampstead Heath, and it was during these walks through the 
fields that I acquired through him my education in economics. 
Without noticing it himself, he developed in these talks with me 
the whole of the first volume of Capital, little by little, as he was 
writing it at the time. As soon as I got home I would, to the best 
of my ability, jot down the substance of what I had heard, but 
at first I found it very difficult to follow Marx’s profound and 
complicated thought-process. Unfortunately I lost these invaluable 
notes, for after the Commune my papers in Paris and Bordeaux 
were seized and burnt by the police. Especially do I regret the 
loss of the notes made one evening when Marx, with a character- 
istic abundance of proofs and reflections, had been expounding 
his brilliant theory of the development of human society. It was 
as if a veil had been lifted from my eyes. For the first time I clearly 
grasped the logic of universal history, and became able to refer 
to their material causes the phenomena of the evolution of society 
and ideas — phenomena which to outward appearance are so contra- 
dictory. I was dazzled by it, and this impression lasted for years. 
The theory had the same effect upon the Madrid socialists when 
I expounded it to the best of my poor abilities. It is the greatest 
of all Marx’s theories, and unquestionably one of the greatest ever 
formulated by the human mind. 

Marx’s brain was armed with an incredible number of facts 
from history and natural science and philosophical theories, and 
he was amazingly skilled in making use of all this knowledge and 
observation which he had gathered during lengthy intellectual la- 
bour. At any time, and upon any conceivable topic, he could supply 
the most adequate answer anyone could possibly desire to any in- 
quiry, an answer always accompanied by philosophical reflections 
of general significance. His brain resembled a warship which lies 
in harbour under full steam, being ready at a moment’s notice to 
set forth into any of the seas of thought. Indubitably, Capital dis- 
closes to us a mind remarkable for its energy and rich in knowl- 
edge. But for me, as for all who have known Marx well, neither 
* Capital nor any of his other writings exhibit the full extent of his 
knLledge or the full grandeur of his genius. The man towered 

high above his writings. , 

I worked with Marx. I was nothing more than the writer^ to 
whom he dictated, but this gave me the opportunity of observing 
how he thought and wrote. For him, work was at once easy and 
difficult. It was easy because, whatever the theme, the apposite 
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facts and reflections surged up in his mind in abundance at the 
first impulse; but this very abundance made the complete exposi- 
tion of his ideas laborious and difficult. 

Vico wrote: “Only for God, who knows all, is the thing a sub- 
stance; for man, who knows externals merely, it is nothing more 
than a surface.” Marx grasped things after the manner of the God 
of Vico; he did not see the surface only, but penetrated into the 
depths, examining all the constituent parts in their mutual inter- 
actions, isolating each of these parts and tracing the history of 
its development. Then he passed on from the thing to its environ- 
ment, watching the elfect of each upon the other. He went back 
to the origin of the object of study, considering the transforma- 
tions, the evolutions and revolutions through which it had passed, 
and tracing finally even the remotest of its effects. He never saw 
a thing as a thing by itself and for itself, not connected with its 
setting, but saw an extremely complicated world in constant motion. 
His aim was to expound all the life of this world, in its manifold 
and incessantly changing actions and reactions. The writers of 
the school of Flaubert and De Goncourt complain of the difficulty 
of giving an accurate account of what we see; and yet that which 
they wish to describe is nothing more than the surface of which 
Vico spoke, nothing moi-e than the impression they receive. Their 
literary task is child’s play compared with that undertaken by 
Marx. He needed quite exceptional powers of thought to com- 
prehend the reality; and not less exceptional talent for exposition, 
if he was to make intelligible to others what he saw and wanted 
them to see. He was never content with what he wrote, altering 
it again and again, and he always felt that the presentation re- 
mained inadequate to the idea. One of Balzac’s psychological 
studies, Le chef d'ceuvre inconnu [The Unknown Masterpiece], which 
has been pitifully plagiarized by Zola, made a deep impression on 
him because it was in part a description of his own feelings. A tal- 
ented painter is so tortured by the urge to reproduce exactly the 
picture which has formed itself in his brain that he touches and 
retouches his canvas incessantly, to produce at last nothing more 
than a shapeless mass of colours, which nevertheless to his prej- 
udiced eye seems a perfect reproduction of reality. 

Marx united both the qualities essential to a brilliant thinker. 
He was incomparable in his power of dissecting an object into its 
constituent parts; and he was a master in the art of reconstituting 
this object, in all its details and in its various forms of develop- 
ment, and also in the art of discovering its inner connections. His 
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method of demonstration did not consist hi playing with abstrac- 
tions as he hias been accused of doing by economists who are in- 
capable of thinking; he did not employ the device of the geo- 
metricians who, after taking their definitions from the surround- 
ing world, go on to deduce conclusions in utter disregard of real- 
ity. We do not find in Capital a unique definition, or a unique 
formula; what we find is a series of highly subtle analyses which 
bring out the most fleeting nuances and the finest distinctions. 
He starts out by establishing the obvious fact that the wealth of 
societies in which the capitalist mode of production prevails con- 
sists of an enormous accumulation of commodities; commodities, 
concrete objects and not mathematical abstractions, are the ele- 
ments, or cells, out of which capitalist wealth is built up. Marx 
now takes firm hold of the commodity, twists it in every direction,, 
turns it inside out, and elicits its secrets from it one after another 
— ^secrets of which the official economists have never had an ink- 
ling, and which are none the less more numerous and more pro- 
found than the mysteries of the Catholic faith. Having studied the 
commodity from every angle, he goes on to consider its relation- 
ships to other commodities, as shown in exchange; then he passes 
to its production, and to the historical prerequisites of its produc- 
tion. He contemplates the forms of appearance of the commodity, 
and shows how it passes from one form into another, how one 
form necessarily gives rise to another. The logical sequence of 
development of the phenomena is displayed with such consummate 
art that we might imagine Marx to have invented it; and yet it 
issues from reality, and is a reproduction of the actual dialectic of 
the commodity. 

Marx always worked with extreme conscientiousness. He never 
gave facts or figures which he could not substantiate by the best 
authorities. In this matter he was not content with second-hand 
sources, but went always to the fountain head, however much 
trouble it might entail. Even for the verification of some subsi- 
diary item he would pay a special visit to the British Museum. 
That is why his critics have never been able to convict him of 
inadvertence or to supply proof that any of his demonstrations 
were based on facts which could not stand severe examination. 
His habit of consulting original sources led him to read the least 
known authors, who were quoted only by him. Capital contains 
such a number of quotations from unknown writers that it 
might be supposed they were introduced to make a parade of 
learning. But Marx was moved by a very different impulse. He 
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said; ‘‘I mete out historical justice, and render to each man his 
due.” He considered it his duty to name the author, however in- 
significant and obscure, who had first expressed a thought or 
had expressed it more precisely than any one else. 

His literary conscience was no less strict than his scientific 
conscience. Not merely would he never rely on a fact about which 
he was not quite sure, but he would not speak on a topic at all 
unless he had made a thorough study of it. He would not publish 
anything until he had worked over it again and again, until what 
he had written obtained a satisfactory form. He could not bear the 
thought of appearing before the public in incomplete form. It would 
have been most distressing to him to show one of his manuscripts 
before he had put the finishing touches to it. This feeling was 
so strong in him that he said to me one day he would rather burn 
his manuscripts than leave them behind unfinished. His method 
of work often involved him in tasks the magnitude of which is 
hardly to be conceived by the readers of his books. For instance, 
in order to write the twenty-odd pages of Capital dealing with 
English factory legislation he had worked through a whole library 
of blue-books containing the reports of special commissions of 
enquiry and of the English and Scotch factory inspectors. As the 
numerous pencil marks show, he read them from cover to cover. 
He regarded these reports as among the most important and signifi- 
cant of the documents available for the study of the capitalist 
mode of production; and he had so high an opinion of the men 
who had made them that he doubted whether it would be possible 
to find in any other European nation '‘men as competent, -as un- 
biased, and as free from respect of persons as are the English 
factory inspectors.” This remarkable tribute will be found in the 
Preface to the first volume of Capital. 

Marx drew an abundance of facts from these blue-books — 
which many of the members of the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords (among whom they were circulated) used only 
as targets in order to ascertain the power of their weapons by 
counting the number of pages the bullets would penetrate. Others 
sold them by weight as waste paper. That was the best use they 
could make of them, for it enabled Marx to get his copies cheap 
from a wastepaper dealer in Long Acre to whom he went occa- 
sionally to rummage among his waste books , and papers. Accord- 
ing to Professor Beesly, Marx was the man who made the best 
use of these English official enquiries, and was indeed the man 
who had made them known to the world. But Beesly did not know 
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that as long ago as 1845 Engels had taken many extracts from the 
British blue-books for his treatise on The Conxion of the Work- 
ing Class in England in 18M. 


2 

Those who would know the man’s heart and love it, that 
heart which beat so warmly beneath the outer wrappings of the 
scholar, had to see Marx when his books and manuscripts had 
been thrust aside — in the bosom of his family, and on Sunday 
evenings in the circle of his friends. At such times he was a 
most delightful companion, sparkling with wit and bubbling over 
with humour, one who enjoyed a hearty laugh. His dark eyes 
would twinkle merrily beneath his bushy eyebrows when he lis- 
tened to some bright sally or apt rejoinder. 

He was a gentle, tender and considerate father. A favourite, 
phrase of his was: '‘Children must educate their parents.” His 
daughters loved him ardently, and in the relationship between 
him and them there was never a trace of paternal authority. He 
never ordered them about, being content to ask them to do him 
a favour, or to beg them not to do something which he would 
rather they left undone. Yet seldom was a father’s counsel more 
listened to than his. His daughters looked on him as their friend 
and behaved to him as to a playmate. They did not address him 
as "Father,” but as "Moor” — a nickname which had been given 
him because of his dark complexion and his ebony locks and 
beard. On the other hand even before 1848, when he was not 
yet thirty, to his fellow members of the Communist League he 
was "Father Marx.” 

He would spend hours playing with his children. They^- 
member to this day the sea-fights and burning of whole fleets of 
paper boats, which he made for them and which he would then 
— ^amid jubilation — set fire to in a large bucket of water. On Sun- 
days the girls would not allow him to work; he was theirs for the 
whole day. When the weather was fine, the whole family would 
go for a walk in the country, stopping at a wayside inn for a 
modest luncheon of bread and cheese with ginger beer. When the 
girls were still quite small, he would shorten the miles for them 
by telling them stories without end, fantastic fairy tales invented 
as he went along and spun out to fit the length of the walk, so 
that his hearers forgot their fatigue. Marx had an incomparably 
irich poetic imagination; his first literary efforts had been poems. 
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His wife treasured these youthful verses, but would not let anyone 
see them. Marx’s parents had intended their son to become a 
man of letters or a university professor. In their view he degrad- 
ed himself by devoting himself to socialist agitation and by occu- 
pying himself with the study of political economy (a subject then 
little esteemed in Germany). 

Marx once promised his daughters that he would write them 
a play about the Gracchi. Unfortunately this scheme never rip- 
ened. It would have been interesting to see what ‘'the knight of 
the class war,” as he was called, would have made of the theme 
— a terrible and splendid episode in the class struggles of the 
ancient world. This was but one of many plans that were never 
carried out. For instance, he intended to write a work on logic, 
and another on the history of philosophy, the latter having been 
his favourite study in his youth. He would have needed to live to 
a hundred to have a chance of writing all the books he had planned, 
and of presenting to the world a portion of the wealth with which 
his mind was stored. 

Throughout his whole life, his wife was a companion in the 
truest, fullest sense of the word. They had known one another 
in childhood, and had grown up together. Marx was only seven- 
teen when they were betrothed. They had to wait nine years be- 
fore they married, in 1843, but thenceforward they were never 
separated until Frau Marx died, not long before her husband. 
Although born and brought up in a noble German family, no one 
could have had a more lively sense of equality than she. For 
her, social differences and distinctions did not exist. In her house, 
at her table, workmen in their working clothes were welcomed 
with as much politeness und cordiality as dukes or princes would 
have been. Many workers from all lands enjoyed her hospitality, 
and I am sure that none of those whom she received with such 
simple and unfeigned kindliness ever dreamed that their hostess 
was descended in the female line from the Dukes of Argyll, or 
that her brother had been Minister of State to the king of Prus- 
sia. Nor were these things of any moment to her. She had left 
all that to follow her Karl; and she never regretted what she had 
done, not even in the days of their greatest want. 

She had a serene and cheerful temperament. Her letters to 
her friends, effortless outpourings of her facile pen, were the 
masterly productions of a lively and original mind. Her 
correspondents regarded the days on which these letters arrived 
as days of rejoicing. Johann Philipp Becker has published a 
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number of them. Heine, the ruthless satirist, dreaded Marx’s 
mockery, but he had a great admiration for the keen and sen- 
sitive intelligence of Frau Marx. When the pair stayed in Paris, 
he was a constant guest at their house. Marx had so much re- 
spect for his wife’s intelligence and critical sense that (as he told 
me in^ 1866) he submitted all his manuscripts to her, and greatly 
valued her judgment. She made the copy of his writings that was 
sent to press. 

Frau Marx had many children. Three of them died (juite young, 
during the phase of privation through which the family passed 
after the Revolution of 1848, when they were refugees in London 
living in two small rooms in Dean Street, Soho Square. I got to 
know only the three daughters of the family. When, in 1865, I 
was introduced to Marx, the youngest (now Mrs. Aveling) was a 
delightful child, more like a boy than a girl. Marx was wont to 
say that his wife had made a blunder about the sex when she 
gave Eleanor to the world. The two other daughters formed the 
most charming and harmonious contrast that can be conceived. 
The elder (now Madame Longuet) was of a swarthy complexion 
like her father, with dark eyes and raven locks; the younger (now 
Madame Lafargue) took after her mother, having a fair skin, rosy 
cheeks, and a wealth of curly hair, with a golden sheen, as if it 
concealed the setting sun. 

In addition to those already named, there was another im- 
portant member of the Marx family, Fraulein Helene Demuth. Of 
peasant birth, she had become a servant when quite young, almost 
a child, to Jenny von Westphalen long before the latter married 
Karl Marx. A^Tien the marriage took place, Helene would not part 
from Frau Marx, but followed the fortunes of the Marx family with 
the most self-sacrificing devotion. She accompanied Marx and his 
wife in all their wanderings through Europe, and shared their various 
expulsions. The practical spirit of the household, she knew how to 
make the best of the most difficult situations. It was thanks to her 
orderliness, thrift and mother- wit that the family never had to endure 
the worst extremity of destitution. A mistress of all domestic arts, she 
acted as cook and housemaid, she dressed the children and also cut 
out the chidren’s clothes, stitchirng them with Frau Marx’s help. 
Slie was simultaneously housekeeper and major-domo. The child- 
ren loved her like a mother; and she, returning their love, wielded 
a mother’s influence over them. Both Mai*x and his wife regard- 
ed her as a dear friend. Marx played chess with her, and fre- 
quently got the worst of the encounter. Helene’s love for the Marx 
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family was uncritical; everything they did was right, and could 
not be anything but good; anyone who criticized Marx had to 
reckon with her. All who were drawn into intimate relations with 
the family she took under her motherly protection; she had, so 
to say, adopted the whole family. Having survived Marx and his 
wife, she has now transferred her attentive care to Engels’ house- 
hold. She had made Engels’ acquaintance in youth, and was as 
fond of him as of the Marx family. 

Besides, Engels was, so to say, also a member of the Marx 
family. The girls spoke of him as their second father. He was 
Marx’s alter ego. In Germany for many years their names were 
invariably coupled together, and history will always record their 
names together in its pages. In our modern age, Marx and En- 
gels realized the ideal of friendship portrayed by the writers of 
classical antiquity. They had become acquainted in youth, had 
undergone a parallel development, had lived in the most intimate 
community of thought and feeling, had participated in the same 
revolutionary agitation, and had worked side by side as long as 
they could remain together. Presumably they would have done 
so throughout life, had not circumstances forced them apart for 
twenty years. After the defeat of the Revolution of 1848, Engels 
had to go to Manchester, while Marx was compelled to stay in 
London. None the less they continued to share their intellectual 
life by means of an exchange of letters. Almost daily they wrote 
to one another about political and scientific happenings, and about the 
work on which they were engaged. As soon as Engels could free 
himself from his work in Manchester, he hastened to set up house 
in London, only ten minutes’ walk from his beloved Marx. From 
1870 till Marx’s death in 1883, hardly a day passed on which they 
did not see one another, either at the one house or the other. 

There was always great rejoicing in the Marx household when 
Engels announced his intention of coming over from Manchester. 
The coming visit was a topic of conversation for days in advance 
and on the day of his arrival Marx was so impatient that he could 
not work. At length came the hour of reunion, and then the two * 
friends would spend the whole night together, smoking and drink- 
ing, and talking of all that had happened since their last meeting. 

Marx valued Engels’ opinion more than that of anyone else. 
Engels was the man he deemed capable of being his collaborator. 
In fact, Engels was for him a whole public. To convince Engels, 
to win Engels over to an idea, no labour seemed to Marx exces- 
sive. For instance, I have known him to re-read entire volumes in 
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search of facts required to change Engels’ opinion concerning 
some minor detail (I cannot now recall what it was) in the polit- 
ical and religious war of the Albigenses. To win Engels over to 
his point of view was a triumph for him. 

Marx was proud of Engels. He recounted to me with pleasure 
all his friend’s moral and intellectual merits; and he made a 
special journey to Manchester in order to show Engels to me. 
He admired the remarkable versatility of Engels’ scientific knowh 
edge; and he was uneasy at the possibility of any accident that 
might befalThim. “I am always terrified lest he should be thrown 
on one of his mad cross-country gallops,” said Marx to me one day. 

Marx was as good a friend as he was a loving husband and 
father. His wife, his daughters, Helene Demuth and Frederick 
Engels were beings worthy of the love of such a man as himself. 

3 

Marx, who had begun as one of the leaders of the radical 
bourgeoisie, foimd himself forsaken by his associates when his 
opposition became too sharply defined, and treated as an enemy 
as soon- as he became a socialist. A hue and cry was raised 
against him, he was vilified and calumniated, and then was driv- 
en out of Germany; thereafter a conspiracy of silence was orga- 
nized against him and his works. His Eighteenth Brumaire of 
Louis Bonaparte — which showed that of all the historians and 
men of politics of the year 1848 Marx was the only one who under- 
stood the true nature of the causes and effects of the coup d'etat 
of December 2, 1851, and the only one who elucidated them — was 
completely ignored. Not a single bourgeois journal made any men- 
tion of the work, despite its timeliness. The Poverty of Philosophy 
(an answer to Proudhon’s The Philosophy of Poverty) and A 
Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy were likewise 
ignored. Only the foundation of the International Working Men’s 
Association and the publication of the first volume of Capital 
broke this conspiracy of silence which had lasted some fifteen 
years. Marx could no longer be ignored; the International grew, 
and filled the world with the fame of its deeds. Although Marx 
kept himself in the background and let others appear as the chief 
actors, the identity of the stage director was soon discovered. In 
Germany, the Social-Democratic Party was founded, and became a 
power which Bismarck courted before he attacked it. Schweitzer, 
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a follower of Lassalle, published a series of articles (Marx thought 
them worthy of note) which made Capital known to working- 
class readers. The Congress of the International adopted a reso- 
lution moved by Johann Philipp Becker recommending the book 
to international socialists as the bible of the working class. 

After the rising of March 18, 1871, which it was claimed was the 
handiwork of the International, and after the defeat of the Com- 
mune (which the General Council of the International defended 
against the onslaughts of the bourgeois press of all lands), the 
name of Marx became world famous. He was now universally 
recognized as the invincible theoretician of scientific Socialism, and 
as the organizer of the first international labour movement. CapU 
tal was now the textbook of socialists in every country; all social- 
ist and labour journals popularized his theories; and during a 
great strike in New York extracts from this work were published 
in America as leaflets in order to inspire the workers to hold firm 
and to prove to them the justice of their demands. Capital was 
translated from the German into the other principal Euro- 
pean languages, viz,, Russian, French and English. Extracts from 
the book appeared in Gorman, Italian, French, Spanish and Dutch. 
Whenever, in Europe or America, opponents have tried to refute 
Marx's theories, socialist economists have been able to find an 
effective answer. Today, in very truth. Capital is what the above- 
mentioned congress of the International declared it to be, the bible 
of the working class. 

But Marx’s active participation in the international socialist 
movement left him too little time for his scientific work; and 
further fatal blows were struck at this work by the death of his 
wife and that of his eldest daughter, Madame Longuet. 

Marx and his wife were greatly attached to each other. Her 
beauty had been his joy and his pride; her gentleness and her 
devotion had made it far easier for him to bear the misery in- 
separable from his troubled life as a revolutionary socialist. The 
sufferings which brought Frau Marx to the grave were destined 
also to shorten the life of her husband. During her long and pain- 
ful illness, Marx was worn out — ^mentally by distress, and physi- 
cally by sleeplessness and by lack of fresh air and exercise. These 
were predisposing causes of the pneumonia he contracted, which 
almost made an end of him. 

On December 2, 1881, Frau Marx died as she had lived, a 
communist and materialist. Death had no terrors for her. When 
she felt that it was close at hand, she said: ‘'Karl, my strength 
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is broken.” These were her last articulate words. On December 5, 
she was buried in unconsecrated ground in Highgate cemetery, 
in accordance with her lifelong sentiments and those of her hus- 
band, the funeral was kept as private as possible, and only a few 
intimate friends accompanied the body to its last resting place. At 
the graveside Frederick Engels spoke as follows: 

‘‘My friends! The high-minded woman whom we are burying 
here was born at Salzwedel, in the year 1814. Soon afterwards 
her father, Baron von Westphalen, was transferred to Treves as 
Councillor of State, and there became an intimate friend of the 
Marx family. The children grew up together. The two, so highly- 
gifted by nature, found one another. When Marx entered the uni- 
versity, they had already made up their minds to join their lives. 

“They were married in 1843, after the suppression of the first 
Rheinische Zeituug, which Marx had edited for a time. Ever 
since, Jenny Marx has not merely shared the fortunes, the labours 
and the struggle of her husband, but has taken part in them with 
the fullest understanding and the most glowing enthusiasm. 

“The young couple went to Paris, for an exile which was at 
first voluntary, but only too soon became a real one. The Prus- 
sian government extended its persecution of Marx even there. 
With regret I have to add that no less a man than Alexander 
von Humboldt lent himself to being active in the procurement of 
the expulsion order against Marx, The family was driven to Brus- 
. sels. Then came the February Revolution. During the ensuing dis- 
turbances that also broke out in Brussels the Belgian government 
was not content with' arresting Marx, but thought fit, without 
rime or reason, to throw his wife into prison as well. 

“The revolutionary advance, begun in 1848, collapsed already 
in the following year. Further exile ensued, at first in Paris, and 
then, owing to a renewed intervention of the French government, 
in London. This time for Jenny Marx it was indeed exile with all 
its terrors. Nevertheless she bore up against the material difficul- 
ties, owing to which she saw her two boys and her baby girl sink 
^ into the grave. But it was a terrible blow to her that the govern- 
ment and the bourgeois opposition, from the vulgar-liberals to the 
democrats, made common cause in a great conspiracy against her 
husband; that they bespattered him with the most mean, most detest- 
able calumnies; that the whole press closed is columns against him, 
so that for the time being he stood defenceless against the onslaught 
of foes whom he and his wife could not but despise. And this state 
of affairs lasted very long;. 
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“But it did not last forever. The European proletariat once 
more secured conditions of existence in which a certain amount 
of independent mobility became possible. The International was 
founded. The class struggle of the workers spread from land to 
land, and Karl Marx, her husband, fought as the foremost of the 
foremost. Now began a period in which she received compensation 
for many of the grievous troubles of the past. She saw the calum- 
nies which had been showered on Marx scattered like chaff before 
the wind; she saw his doctrines, which the reactionaries of all 
shades of opinion, from the feudalists to the democrats, had so 
much exerted themselves to suppress, being preached from the 
housetops in all civilized countries and in all literary languages. She 
saw the proletarian movement, which to her was bone of her 
bone and flesh of her flesh, shaking the foundations of the old 
world, from Russia to America, and pressing forward ever more 
certain of victory despite the most strenuous opposition. One of 
her last joys was to note the striking proof of inexhaustible energy 
recently given by our German workers in the last elections to the 
Reichstag. 

“What such a woman, with so keen and critical an under- 
standing, with so much political tact, so much energy and pas- 
sion, with so much devotion for her comradcs-in-arms in the la- 
bour movement, has done during the last forty years has not 
become public knowledge, has not been recorded in the annals of the 
contemporary press. It is known only to those who have lived 
through it all. But this much I am sure of, that the wives of the 
refugees from the Commune will often think of her, and that 
many of us will sadly miss her bold and clever advice — ^bold but 
never boastful, clever but never dishonourable. 

“I need not speak of her personal qualities. Her friends know 
them, and will not forget them. If there was ever a woman whose 
supreme delight it was to make others happy, it was she.” 

After his wife’s death, Marx’s life was nothing more than a 
sequence of stoically endured physical and moral sufferings, 
which were intensified when a year later his eldest daughter, 
Madame Longuet, died suddenly. He was broken, and never recov- 
ered. The end came on March 14, 1883, in his sixty-fifth year^ 
when he fell asleep, sitting at his work table. 



Wilhelm Liebknecht^ 

FROM REMINISCENCES OF MARX ^ 

1. FIRST MEETING WITH MARX 

Our friendship — with Marx’s two oldest daughters, one six 
and the other seven at that time — -began a few days after I had 
arrived in London in the summer of 1850 from Switzerland, and, 
in fact, from one of the prisons of “Free Switzerland,” having 
been shipped through France with a deportation ticket. I met the 
Marx family at a summer outing of the Kommunistische Arbeiter- 
bildungsverein somewhere near London, I don’t remember whether 
in Greenwich or Hampton Court. ‘Tere Maix:,” whom I saw for. 
the first time, immediately undertook a severe examination of me, 
looked me sharply in the <3yes and scrutinized my head fairly 
closely — an operation to which I was already accustomed from 
friend Gustav Struve, who, because he obstinately persisted in 
doubting my “moral backbone,” especially liked to make me the 
victim of his phrenological studies. However, the examination 
passed off successfully; I withstood the look of the lion’s head 
with the coal-black lion’s mane; the examination turned into live- 
ly cheerful conversation. Soon we were in the midst of unrestrained 
merry-making — Marx one of the most unrestrained of all — and 
I at once became acquainted with Frau Marx, with Lenchen, the 
family’s faithful help around the house ever since she was a girl, 
and with the children. 

From that day I was at home in Marx’s house and I never 
missed a day with the family, which at that time lived in Dean 
Street, one of the streets off Oxford Street, while I took up my 


1 Wilhelm Liebknecht (1826-1900): One of the founders and leaders of the 
German Social-Democratic Party, — Ed. 

® We reprint here excerpts from his reminiscences of Marx, which were origi- 
nally published in Nuremberg in a separate edition in 1896. The titles of the 
excerpts here given follow the Russian edition. — Ed. 
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quarters in nearby Church Street. I am firmly convinced that my 
intercourse with this family saved me from going under in the 
wretched life led by us fugitives. 

2. FIRST CONVERSATION 

My first more lengthy conversation with Marx took place the 
day after our encounter at the above-mentioned country outing of 
the Communist Workers’ Educational Union. Then there had nat- 
urally been no opportunity for any detailed talk and Marx had in- 
vited me to come the following day to the meeting place of the 
Union, at which Engels- would probably also be present. I came a 
little before the appointed time; Marx was not yet there, but I 
found several old acquaintances and was in the midst of a lively 
conversation when Marx clapped me on the shoulder in veiy 
friendly greeting. Engels, he said, was downstairs in the ‘"private 
parlour,” where we would be more alone. I did not know what a 
“private parlour” was, and I had an inkling that I was now to 
face the “big” examination; however, I followed him trustingly. 
Marx, who made the same sympathetic impression on me as the 
day before, possessed the quality of inspiring confidence. He took 
me by the arm and led me into the private parlour, Le,, the pri- 
vate room of the landlord — or was it a landlady? — where Engels, 
who had already provided himself with a pewter pot full of dark 
brown stout, immediately received me with some merry jest. In 
a moment we had ordered some “stuff” to eat and drink from 
Amy (or “Emma” as she had been rechristened in German by the 
refugees, on account of the similarity of sound), the nimble wait- 
ress, — among us refugees the stomach question played an impor- 
tant role. In a moment the beer arrived and we sat down, I on 
one side of the table, Marx and Engels opposite me. With the mas- 
sive mahogany table, the shining pewter mugs, the foaming stout, 
the prospect of a genuine English beefsteak and trimmings, the 
long clay pipes which begged to be smoked — it was all so comfort- 
able that I was vividly reminded of a picture in the English illust- 
rations to “Boz.” But all the same it was an examination! But 
why shouldn’t it turn out all right? The conversation came more 
and more into swing. I soon noticed that my examiners had al- 
ready made inquiries about me. A rather big essay on the June 
Battle, which I had written in the summer of 1848 when the im- 
pression left by the tragedy that implied a turn in world history 
was still fresh, had been read by Marx and Engels and had drawn 
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their attention to me. I had not had any personal contact with 
them before my meeting with Engels in Geneva the year before. 
Of Marx, I knew only the articles in the Paris Jahrbiicher and 
The Poverty of Philosophy; of Engels, The Condition of the Work- 
ing Class in England. I, who had been a Communist since 1846, 
had been able to procure the Communist Manifesto only shortly 
before ipy meeting with Engels after the campaign for a Reich 
Constitution, although I had naturally heard of it before and knew 
the contents; the Neue Rheinische Zeitung I only very rarely got 
a sight of, for during the eleven months of its appearance I was 
either abroad or in prison or in the chaotic life of storm and stress 
led by the volimteers. 

Both of my examiners suspected me of petty-bourgeois “de- 
mocracy” and of being a “South German sentimental dreamer,” 
and many judgments which I pronounced on men and things met 
with very sharp criticism. . . . On the whole, the examination 
passed off not unfavourably and the conversation gradually as- 
sumed a wider scope. Soon we were in the sphere of natural 
science^ and Marx made fun of the victorious reaction in Europe, 
which imagined that it had stifled the revolution and did not suspect 
that natural science was preparing a new revolution. Bung Steam, 
who had revolutionized the world in the previous century, was 
coming to the end of his reign, and another, incomparably 
greater, revolutionist would take his place, the electric spark. And 
then Marx related to me, full of fire and enthusiasm, that for 
the last few days a model of an electric machine which pulled a 
railway train has been exhibited in Regent Street. “Now the prob- 
lem has been solved — the consequences are unpredictable. The 
economic revolution must be followed by a political one, for the 
latter is only the expression of the former.” Marx’s conception 
of the world, and especially what later came to be termed the mate- 
rialist conception of history^ was so clearly expressed in the manner 
in which he discussed this progress of science and mechanics that 
certain doubts which I had hitherto entertained melted away like 
snow in the sunshine of spring. That evening I never went home 
at all — ^we spoke and joked and drank until late the next morning, 
and the sun was already high in the heavens when I went to bed. 
But not for long; I could not sleep. My head was too full of 
everything that I had heard. My thoughts, roving hither and 
thither, drove me out again and I hurried to Regent Street in order 
to see the model, this modern Trojan horse, which bourgeois 
society in suicidal fascination had introduced with rejoicing into 
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their Ilion, as once the Trojan men and women had done with theirs 
and which would bring about their certain destruction. 

A dense crowd indicated the show window behind which the 
model was exhibited. I elbowed my way through and, true enough, 
there was the locomotive and the train — and both of them were 
running merrily around. 

That was in the year 1850, at tlie beginning of July. ... 

3. MARX AS TEACHER AND EDUCATOR OF REVOLUTIONISTS 

“Moor” (Marx), with his advantage of five or six years over 
us ‘'young fellows,” was conscious of the whole superiority of his 
ripened manhood, and took every opportunity of testing us, and 
especially me. With his colossal reading and marvellous memory 
he could easily make it hot for us. How he rejoiced when he 
enticed a "fresher” into difficult waters and pi’oved to him "m 
corpore viW ["in his own base person”] the miserable character 
of our universities and of academic education in general 

But he educated also, in regular fashion. I can say of him in 
a double respect, in the wider and the narrower sense of the words, 
that he was my teacher. And one had to follow him in every 
sphere. I will say nothing of economics. In the Pope’s palace one 
does not speak of the Pope. I will say something later about the 
lectures on economics in the Communist League. Marx was at home 
in both modern and ancient languages. I was a philologist and 
it gave him a childish pleasure when he could put before me some 
difficult passage from Aristotle or Aeschylus which I could not 
immediate^ understand. How he scolded me one day because I 
did not know — Spanishl In a moment he had pulled out Don 
Quixote from a heap of books and proceeded at once to give me 
a lesson. From Diez’ comparative grammar of the romance lan- 
guages I already knew the basic features of the grammar and word 
construction and so I got on quite well under Moor’s excellent 
guidance and his careful assistance when I faltered or came to 
a standstill. And how patient he was in teaching, he who other- 
wise was so stormily impatient 1 Only the entrance of a visitor 
put an end to the lesson. Every day I was examined and had 
to translate from Don Quixote or some other Spanish book — ^until 
my ability appeared sufficiently proven. 

Marx was an excellent linguist; true, more of the modern 
than of the ancient languages. He had the closest knowledge of 
Grimm’s German grammar, and he was more familiar with the 
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German dictionary of the brothers Grimm— as much of it as had 
appeared — than I, the philologist, was. He wrote English and 
French like an Englishman or Frenchman, though it is true he 
was not quite up to par in speaking. His articles for the New York 
Tribune^ are in classical English, his Poverty of Philosophy, written 
in reply to Proudhon’s Philosophy of Poverty, is in classical French 
—the French friend whom he got to read through the manuscript 
for the press found very little to correct. 

Since Marx knew the essence of language, and had busied 
himself with its origin, development and structure, he did not 
find it hard to learn languages. In London, he also learned Rus- 
sian, and during the Crimean War he even had the intention of 
learning Arabic and Turkish, but this idea was not carried out. 
Like anyone who really desires to master a language, he laid 
chief stress on reading. One who has a good memory — and Marx 
had a rare memory which never let anything go — quickly acquires 
by much reading the vocabulary and phraseology of a language. 
Its practical use is then easily learned. 

In 1850 and 1851, Marx gave a Course of Lectures on Econom- 
ics, He decided on it reluctantly; it was only after he had given 
a few private lessons to a small circle of friends that he allowed 
himself after all to be persuaded by us to give instruction to a 
larger circle. In this course, which was a great pleasure for aU 
who had the good fortune to take part in it, Marx already com- 
pletely unfolded the basic features of his system as it is to be 
found in Capital. In a crowded hall of the Communist League, 
or the ‘‘Communist Workers’ Educational Union,” which was then 
still situated in Great Windmill Street — in the same hall where two 
and a half years before the Communist Manifesto had been de- 
cided on — Marx demonstrated his remarkable talent for popular- 
ization. Nobody hated vulgarization more than he did, that is to 
say, the falsification of science, depriving it of profundity and spi- 
rit. No one, however, possessed in a higher degree the capacity of 
expressing himself clearly. Clarity of speech is the fruit of clarity 
of thought; clear thinking necessarily results in a clear form of 
expression. 

Marx proceeded methodically. He stated a proposition, as 
briefly as possible, and then explained it in a rather long exposi- 
tion, taking the greatest care not to use any expression which 
would not be understood by the workers. Then he called for ques* 


1 The 'Nem York Daily Tribune, — Ed. 
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tions. If none were put he began to question the audienee and 
did this with such pedagogical skill that not a single gap or mis, 
understanding escaped his notice, I learned, on expressing my 
admiration of his skill, that Marx had already delivered lectures 
on political economy in the Workers’ Society at Brussels. In any case 
he had the makings of an excellent teacher. In teaching he used 
to use a blackboard on which he would write out the fonnulse— 
including those familiar to all of us from the beginning of Capital 

It was a great pity that the course only lasted half a year 
or even less. Elements that Marx did not like filtered into the 
Communist League. After the flood of emigration had subsided, 
the League dwindled and took on a rather sectarian character—the 
old followers of Weitling and Cabet began to come to the fore again 
and Marx, for whom such a small sphere of activity was inadequate 
and who had more important things to do than to sweep away old 
cobwebs, kept away from the Communist League 

4. MARX’S STYLE 

Marx is said to have had no “style,” or a very bad one. That 
is said by those who do not know what style is — ^smooth-tongued 
orators and phrasemongers who have not understood Marx and 
are incapable of understanding him. incapable of following the 
flights of his intellect to the highest peaks of science and passion 
and to the profoundest depths of human suffering and human 
depravity. If Buffon’s phrase, “the style is the man,” holds good 
of anyone, it holds good of Marx — Marx’s style is Marx himself. 
A man who was so thoroughly truthful as he was, who knew no 
other cult than that of truth, who unhesitatingly would jettison 
propositions, however laboriously arrived at and dearly cherished, 
as soon as he was convinced that they were incorrect, could not 
but show himself in his writings as he was. Incapable of hypoc^ 
risy, incapable of pretence or pose, he always was himself in his 
writings as in his life. It is true that the style of a person of so 
many-sided, so comprehensive and varied a nature cannot be so 
uniform, unvaried or even monotone as in the case of persons of 
less composite, of less comprehensive nature. The Marx of Capital, 
the Marx of The Eighteenth Brumaire and the Marx of HerrVocft 
are three different persons, and yet with all their diversity they 
are one and the same Marx — in their trinity still a unity — the uni- 
ty of a great personality which expresses itself differently in dif- 
ferent spheres and yet always remains the same. To be sure, the 
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style of Capital is difficult — but can it be said that the subject 
dealt with is easy? The style is not merely the man, it is also the 
matter, it must adapt itself to the matter. There is no royal road 
to science, each must laboriously struggle and climb even if he 
has the best of guides. To complain of difficult, abstruse or even 
ponderous style in Capital is merely to acknowledge one’s own 
mental laziness or incapacity to think. 

Is The Eighteenth Brumaiie incomprehensible? Is the arrow 
incomprehensible which flies straight to its goal and buries itself 
in the flesh? Is the spear incomprehensible which, flung with a 
sure hand, strikes the enemy right in the heart? The words of 
The Eighteenth Brumaire are arrows, are spears — it is a style 
which brands and kills. If hatred, if contempt, if glowing love of 
freedom have ever been expressed in burning, destroying, elevat- 
ing words it is in The Eighteenth Brumaire, which combines the 
indignation and severity of a Tacitus with the deadly satire of a 
Juvenal and the holy wrath of a Dante. The style is here w-hal 
it originally was in the hands of the Romans, a stilus, a sharp 
steel implement for writing and for stabbing. The style is a dag- 
ger employed for striking with certainty to the heart. 

And in Herr Vogt— the sparkling humour— the joy, reminiscent 
of Shakespeare, at having discovered a Falstaff and in him an 
inexhaustible mine for furnishing an arsenal of mockery! 

However, I will not speak further here of Marx’s style. Marx's 
style is indeed Marx. He has been reproached with having at- 
tempted to compress the greatest possible content in the smallest 
possible space, but that is precisely Marx. 

Marx attached extraordinary value to pure, correct expression 
and had picked Goethe, Lessing, Shakespeare, Dante and Cervantes, 
whom he read almost every day, as the greatest masters. He 
showed the most painstaking conscientiousness in regard to purity 
and correctness of speech. I remember how once, during^ ray 
early days in London, he gave me a lecture because I had said in 
one of my writings; “die stattgehabte Versammlung.’^^ I pleaded 
current usage in excuse, which only drew Marx’s wrath; 
miserable German Ggmnasien,” he burst forth, “where you dont 
learn any German, those miserable German universities, etc. I 
defended myself as best I could, quoting even examples from clas- 
sics, however— I never again spoke of a “stattgehabte'’ or “stattge- 
fundene” event and dissuaded many from this habit. 

1 “The meeting which took place”; according to correct German, he should 
have used a relative clause instead of the past participle. Ea. 
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Marx was a severe purist — he often searched long and labori- 
ously for the correct expression. He hated superfluous foreic^n 
words and if, nevertheless, he frequently used foreign words him^ 
self — where the subject did not require it — his long stay abroad 
especially in England, must be borne in mind; also — and this is 
highly essential — the kinship between German and English, which 
easily leads to confusion. Thus, for instance, in Capital (German 
ed.) Marx speaks of “zusammengehudelten” people, having in 
mind the English “huddled together,” which has nothing in com- 
mon with our “hudeln” except in etymology and means “thrown 
together” higgledy-piggledy. But what an infinite wealth of ori- 
ginal, genuine German word formations and word constructions 
we find in Marx who, in spite of the fact that two-thirds of his 
life was spent abroad, performed great service for our German 
language, and belongs to its most eminent masters and creators. ... 

Marx’s attitude as a teacher toward us “young fellows,” also 
expressed itself in another way. He demanded much. As soon 
as he discovered a gap in our knowledge, he insisted strongly 
that it be filled, .suggesting the necessary measures for that purpose. 
If one was alone with him, one went through a regular examina- 
tion. And his examinations were no joke. Marx was not to be 
deceived into taking a sheep for a goat. And if he noticed that it 
all bore no fruit, then his friendship also came to an end. It was 
an honour for us to be schoolmaster by him. I was never with 
him without learning; and it was thanks to Marx and his family 
that 1 did not go to the dogs in this hard struggle for existence, 
for bare physical life, or, rather, against starving to death, since in 
London people led a life of starvation for years — it was thanks to 
them that I did not succumb in this desparate contest for a piece 
of bread or a few potatoes. 

At that time it was only a tiny minority in the working class 
that had risen to socialism; and among the Socialists themselves 
those who were Socialists in the scientific sense of Marx — in the 
sense of the Communist Manifesto — were only a minority. The 
mass of the workers, in so far as they had at all awakened to 
political life, floundered in the fog of sentimental democratic wishes 
and phrases, such as characterized the movement of *18 and its 
prelude and afterpiece. To Marx the applause of the multitude, 
popularity, was proof that one was on the wrong path, and his fa- 
vourite quotation was the proud verse of Dante: 

“5epm’ il tuo corso, e lascia dir le gentU^ 

[“Follow your own course, and let people talk.”] 
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How often he quoted this verse to us, which also comes at 
the conclusion of the Preface to Capital 

If he hated popularity, he felt a holy wrath against popularity- 
seeking. Honey-tongued speakers were an abomination to him 
and woe to those who indulged in phrasemongering. Then he was 
inexorable. ‘'Phraseuf' [“phrasemonger”] was in his mouth the most 
severe rpproach possible, and once he had someone down as a 
phraseur he was through with him. Logical thinking and clear 
expression of our thoughts was what he instilled into us “young 
fellows” on every occasion, and he compelled us to study. 

At about that time the magnificent Reading Room of the Brit- 
ish Museum, with its inexhaustible hook treasures, was com- 
pleted, and to this place, where he used to spend every day, Marx 
would drive us. Learn! Learn! That was the categorical imperative 
which he often enough shouted at us, and which was also evident 
from his example, and indeed from the mere sight of this ever 
powerfully working intellect. 

While other refugees made plans for the overthrow of the 
world and day by day and evening after evening intoxicated 
themselves with the hashish draught of thinking that “tomorrow 
it will begin,'’ we, the “incendiaries,” the “bandits,” the “scum 
of humanity,”^ sat in the British Museum and endeavoured to 
educate ourselves and to prepare arms and ammunition for the 
future struggles. 

Frequently we had nothing to eat, but that did not prevent 
us from going to the Museum — there at any rate we had com- 
fortable chairs to sit on and pleasant warmth in winter — which 
was lacking at home, if we had anything that could be called a 
home. 

Marx was a stern teacher; he not only forced us to learn but 
he also satisfied himself as to whether we had learned. . . . 

As a teacher, Marx had the rare quality of being strict with- 
out being discouraging. 

And Marx had still another excellent quality as a teacher; 
he compelled us to exercise self-crilicism and did not tolerate that 
one should rest satisfied with what had been achieved. With the 
whip of his mockery he cruelly lashed the easy-going flesh of con- 
templative speculation. ... 


^ Such were the expressions used by Karl Vogt, an agent of Napoleon HI, 
■ in describing Marx and adherents of Marxism. — Ed. 
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5. MARX AS POLITICIAN, SCIENTIST AND MAN 

For Marx politics was a study. Empty political talk and talk- 
ers he hated like poison. And in fact, can one imagine anything 
more stupid? History is the product of all the forces acting in 
mankind and in nature, the product of human thought, of human 
passions, of human needs. Politics however is, theoretically, the 
knowledge of these millions and billions of factors working at the 
“loom of time,” and, practically, the action determined by this 
knowledge. Politics is therefore a science and an applied science at that. 

How furious Marx could become when he spoke of the empty- 
heads who settle matters with a few stereotyped phrases and who, 
taking their more or less confused desires and notions for facts, 
decide the fate of the world at the cafe table, in newspapers, or 
public meetings and parliaments! It is fortunate that the world 
does not take any notice of them. The ‘"empty-heads” included at 
times much famed “celebrities.” 

In this matter Marx not only criticized but himself served as 
a model. Especially in his writings on recent developments in 
France and on the coup d’etat of Napoleon, and in his letters to 
the New York Tribune, he has provided classical examples of the 
writing of political history. 

Here is a comparison which forces itself upon me. The coup 
d’etat of Bonaparte, which Marx dealt with in his Eighteenth 
Brumaire, was also made the subject of a famous piece of writing 
by Victor Hugo, the greatest of the French romantics and artists 
in phraseology. What a contrast between these two works and 
these two men! On the one hand, the monstrous phrase and the 
monster of phrases; on the other hand, the facts, methodically 
arranged — the cool deliberate man of science and the angry man of 
politics, angry but never disturbed in his judgment by his anger. 

On the one hand, fleeting, shimmering foam, outbreaks of pathetic 
rhetoric, grotesque caricatures; on the other hand, every word 
a welLaimed arrow, every sentence a stunning impeachment, 
bristling with facts, the naked truth convincing by its very naked- 
ness — no indignation, but the establishment and branding of 
what is. Victor Hugo’s Napoleon le Petit passed rapidly through 
ten editions and is today forgotten. And Marx’s Eighteenth Bru- 
maire will still be read with admiration thousands of years hence. 
Victor Hugo’s Napoleon le Petit was a lampoon; Marx’s Eight- 
eenth Brumaire is a work of history which for the future historian 
of civilization — and the future will know no other world history 
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than the history of civilization — will be as indispensable as Thu- 
cydides’ history of the Peloponnesian War is for us. 

As I have already explained on another occasion, only in 
England could Marx become what he did become. In an econom- 
ically so undeveloped a country as Germany was until the mid- 
dle of this century, Marx could not have arrived at his critique 
of bour'^geois economy and at a knowledge of capitalist produc- 
tion any more than this economically undeveloped Germany could 
have had the political institutions of economically developed Eng- 
land. Marx was as much dependent on his environment and the con- 
ditions in which he lived as any other human being, and without this 
environment and without these conditions he would not have become 
what he is. No one has proved that better than he has himself. 

To observe such a mind while conditions operate upon it and 
while it penetrates deeper and deeper into nature and society — 
that in itself is a great intellectual enjoyment, and I can never 
t!ongratulate myself highly enough on the good fortune which led 
me as an inexperienced young fellow, thirsting for knowledge, to 
Marx and brought me under his influence and schooling. 

And in view of the many-sidedness, indeed one could say all- 
sidedness of this universal mind— that is, a mind embracing the 
universe, penetrating into ail essential particulars, despising noth- 
ing as unessential and insignificant — ^this schooling was neces- 
sarily also a many-sided one. 

Marx was one of the first to grasp the significance of Darwin s 
investigations. Already prior to 1859, the year of the publication 
of the Origin of the Species — ^by a remarkable coincidence also of 
Marx’s Critique of Political Economy — ^Marx had recognized the 
epoch-making significance of Darwin who, far removed from the 
noise and bustle of the big city, was preparing on his peaceful county 
estate a revolution similar to the one Marx himself was preparing in 
the stormswept centre of the world — only that the lever was applied 
at another point. 

Particularly in the sphere of natural science — including phys- 
ics and chemistry— and of history, Marx followed every new phe- 
nomenon, noted every progress; and Moleschott, Liebig, Huxley 
whose “popular lectures” we conscientiously attended were 
names as often occurring in our circle as Ricardo, Adam Smith, 
MacCulloch and the Scottish and Italian political economists. And 
when Darwin drew the conclusions of his investigations and made 
them public, we talked for months of nothing else but Darwin ahd 
the revolutionizing power of his scientific achievements. 
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I lay stress on this because certain “radical’' enemies have 
spread the siory that Marx out of jealousy recognized the merits 
of Darwin only very reluctantly and to a very limited extent. 

Marx was the biggest-hearted and most just of men, where 
it was a question of appreciating the merits of others. He was too 
big for envy and jealousy as he was for vanity. But for false great- 
ness and artificial renown, rife with incapacity and meanness, he 
had a deadh^ hatred — as for everything false and falsified. 

Marx was one of the few men among the big, little and medi- 
ocre personalities known to me who was not vain. He was too 
big for that, and loo strong — and perhaps also too proud. He nev- 
er posed and was always himself. He was as incapable as any 
child of wearing a mask or disguising himself. Except where it 
was necessary for social or political reasons, he expressed his 
thoughts and feelings in full and without reservations, and they 
were to be seen in his face. And if it was necessary to keep any- 
thing back, he exhibited what 1 might almost call a childish awk- 
wardness which often amused his friends. 

There never was a more truthful person than Marx — he was 
the very embodiment of Irulh. One glance at him showed one at 
once where one stood. In our “civilized” society with its permanent 
state of war one cannot of course always tell the truth — that 
would mean to deliver oneself into the hands of the enemy or 
to become a social outlaw — but if one often cannot tell the truth 
one need not for that reason tell an untruth. I cannot always say 
in words what I am feeling and thinking, but, that does not mean 
that I must or should say what I do not feel and think. The one 
is wisdom, the other is hypocrisy. And Marx was never hypocrit- 
ical. He was simply incapable of it — exactly like an unspoiled 
child. Indeed, his wife often called him “my big child.” And no 
one has understood him and known him better than she — not 
even Engels. It is a fact that wdien he happened to be in “so- 
ciety” — ^in quotation marks — where great attention was paid to ex- 
ternals and one had to exercise restraint, our “Moor” was in fact 
a big child and he could become embarrassed and red like a little child. 

Persons who acted were an abomination to him. I still remem- 
ber how he laughingly related to us his first encounter with LouU 
Blanc, It happened when he was still in Dean Street, in the little 
apartment which really consisted of only two rooms, the front 
room, the parlour, serving as a room for visitors and for work, 
while the rear one served for everything else. Louis Blanc had 
announced himself to Lenchen, who led him into the front room 
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while Marx hastily dressed in the other; the connecting door, how- 
ever, was ajar and through the crack a farcical play was to be 
seen. The great historian and politician was a very little man, 
hardly taller than an eight-year-old boy, but nevertheless terribly 
vain. After a glance around in the proletarian drawing room, he 
discovered in one corner the extremely primitive mirror, before 
which he immediately took up his position. He threw himself 
into an attitude, drawing up his dwarfish stature to the fullest 
possible extent — ^he wore shoes with the highest heels I have ever 
seen — and, regarding himself self-complacently, began to posture 
like a March hare in love and to rehearse as imposing an attitude 
as possible. Frau Marx, who was also a witness to the comic 
scene, could hardly keep from bursting out laughing. MTien his 
toilet was finished, Marx announced his arrival with a pow^erful 
cough, so that this fop of a people’s tribune could take a step 
back from the mirror and meet the incomer with a stylish bow. 
Certainly with Marx nothing was 1o be gained by posing and 
acting. And so “small Louis” — as he was called by the Paris 
workers, to distinguish him from Louis Bonaparte — was soon be- 
having as naturally as he could — 

To see that most people are actors requires no long study in 

physiognomy. One needs merely to examine their photographs 

I know of no bad photograph of Marx. They all portray him 
naturally because he always behaved naturally. Of course, the 
photographs are not all of the same value. The features that char- 
acterize Marx the man are not always equally pronounced. Phys- 
ical or mental discomfort or indisposition, or the predominance 
of some particular thought or emotion may introduce alien traits 
into one’s facial expression. While all pictures of Marx are good, 
the best, in my judgment, is the one published in this volume — an 
excellent reproduction. 


.6. MARX AT WORK 

''Genius is an infinite capacity for taking pains, "" as someone 
has said, and while this is perhaps not quite correct it is certainly 
so at least to a very great extent. 

There is no genius without extraordinary capacity for work 
and extraordinary performance of work. The so-called genius 
who knows nothing of either is only an irridescent soap bubble 
or a bill of exchange drawn on castles in the air. But where 
above-average capacity for work and performance of work is to 
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be found, there we have genius. I have met many who were 
considered, by themselves and sometimes also by others, to be 
geniuses, but who had no capacity for work — they were mere 
dawdlers with the gift of the gab and much talent for self-adver- 
tisement. All the really eminent men I have known were extreme- 
ly diligent and worked very hard. This holds good of Marx to 
the fullest extent. He worked like a Trojan, and since .he was 
often prevented from working during the day — especially during 
his first period as a refugee — he had recourse to working at 
night. When we came home late in the evening from a session 
or meeting, he regularly sat down to work for a few hours. But 
the few hours lengthened more and more, and in the end he 
worked almost the whole night through and slept in the morn- 
ing. His wife seriously remonstrated, but he declared laughingly 
that his constitution required it. I myself had been accustomed 
even at the gymnasium to do the more difficult work late in the 
evening or during the night, when my mind was keenest, and there- 
fore I did not regard the matter in the same light as Frau Marx. 
But she was right. In spite of his unusually powerful constitu- 
tion., Marx at the end of the ’fifties already began to complain of 
all sorts of disturbances in his bodily functions. A doctor had 
to be consulted. The result was a categorical ban on night work; 
also much physical exercise, walks and rides were prescribed. At 
that time I used to walk a good deal with Marx in the neighbour- 
hood of London, especially on the hills to the north. He recov- 
ered very quickly, for in fact he had a constitution that was 
excellently fit for great exertion. However, hardly did he feel 
himself well again before he gradually slipped once more into 
the habit of working at night, until another crisis took place, forc- 
ing him to adopt a more reasonable mode of life — ^but always 
only so long as that was dictated by necessity. The crises became 
more violent — liver complaint developed and malignant ulcers 
made their appearance. Gradually his iron constitution was un- 
dermined. I am convinced, and this was also the verdict of the 
doctors who treated him at the end, that if Marx could have made 
up his mind to lead a natural life, that is, one corresponding 
to the requirements of his body, or, we may say, in accordance 
with the rules of hygiene, he would still be living today. Only in 
his last years — when it was already too late — did he refrain from 
working at night, and then he worked so much the more during 
the day. He worked whenever it was at all possible. Even when 
he went for a walk he had his notebook with him and made 
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entries every moment. And his work was never superficial. There 
is work and work. He always worked intensively, thoroughly. His 
daughter Eleanor gave me a history table which he had drawn 
up for himself to be used in connection with some note of minor 
importance. Certainly to Marx nothing was of minor importance, and 
this table for his own immediate practical use was drawn up with 
as mucli diligence and care as if it were intended for publication. 

Marx worked with an endurance which often filled me with 
astonishment. He did not know what fatigue was. He had to col- 
lapse, and even then he did not betray any signs of exhaustion. 

If the value of a man is to be reckoned by the work he per- 
forms — as the value of things is by the amount of labour embod- 
ied in them — then, even from this standpoint, Marx is of so high 
a value that only a few among the giants of the intellect can be 
put on an even plane with him. 

And what has bourgeois society given him in remuneration of 
this enormous total of work? On Capital he worked for forty 
years — and how he worked! He worked as_only a Marx could 
work. And I do not exaggerate when I say that the worst paid 
day labourer in Germany has received more in wages during 
the forty years than Marx received as “honorarium” — ^literally^ a 
payment of honour — for one of the two greatest scientific crea- 
tions of this century, the other being the works of Darwin. 

Science has no market value. And could one really expect 
bourgeois society to pay a respectable price for drawing up its 
own death worvant^l 


7. MARX AND CHILDREN 

Marx, like all persons of a strong and healthy nature, was 
extraordinarily fond of children. He was not merely the most 
tender of fathers, who could be a child with his children for 
hours together; he also felt himself magnetically drawn to strange 
children he came across, especially such as were poor and help- 
less. Hundreds of times, when wandering through poverty-stricken 
districts, he would suddenly tear himself away from us in 
order to stroke the hair and press a penny or halfpenny into the 
little hand of some child sitting in rags at a doorway. He was 
suspicious of tbeggars, for in London begging has become a regu- 
lar trade — and indeed one lined with gold, although its income 
is only in copper. Accordingly he did not allow himself to be 
humbugged for long by mendicants, men or women, to whom in 
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the beginning he never used to refuse a gift — as long as he had 

something to give. He was even furious with those who had i 

levied toll on him by their artful exhibition of some make-believe i 
disease and poverty, because he regarded the exploitation of hu» ' 
man sympathy as particularly mean and as robbing the poor. But ! 
if a beggar approached Marx with a whimpering child ^ he was 
irretrievably lost, were rascality depicted ever so plainly on the i 
beggar’s face. He could never I'esist the beseeching eyes of a child. 

Bodily weakness and helplessness always aroused his sympathy. 

A maii who beat his wife — and wife-beating was then very j 

much the fashion in London — he would gladly have had flogged | 
to the point of death. Owing to his impulsive nature, on such I 
occasions he not infrequently got both himself and us into 1 

trouble. One evening I was riding with him on the top of an omni- 
bus towards Hampstead Road when in front of a gin palace at a j 

halting place we noticed a crowd out of which came the piercing j 

sound of a woman’s voice shrieking: “Murder! Murder!” Quick | 
as lightning, Marx sprang down and I after him. I wanted to 1 

hold him back — I might as well have tried to stop a bullet with 

my bare hand. In a moment we were in the midst of the throng; 

and the wave of human beings closed behind us. “What is the 

matter?” What the matter was became apparent soon enough. A 
drunken woman had had a quarrel with her husband, the latter 
wanted to get her home, she resisted and raised an outcry like one 
possessed. So far, so good. There was no reason for our interven- 
tion — that we saw. But that the quarrelling pair also saw. They 
immediately made peace and turned on us, while the crowd round ^ 
about us drew closer and closer and took up a threatening atti- 
tude against “those damned foreigners.” The woman especially 
made a furious onslaught on Marx, aiming at his magnificent glossy 
black beard. I tried to calm the storm — in vain. And if two sturdy * 

constables had not opportunely appeared on the scene of battle we 
would have had to pay dear for our philanthropic attempt at inter- 
vention. We were glad to come out of it with a whole skin and to 
be seated once more on an omnibus taking us home. Thereafter Marx 
was somewhat more cautious in such attempts at intervention. 

One had to see Marx with his children in order to get a com- 
plete idea of the emotional depth and the childlike nature of this 
hero of science. In his minutes of leisure or on walks, he lugged 
them about, played the maddest, merriest games with them — in 
brief, was a child among children. On Hampstead Heath we some- 
times played “cavalry.’’ I would take one of the little daughters on 
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my shoulders, Marx the other, and then we would vie with one an-- 
other in trotting and jumping— on occasion there was also a skirm- 
ish between the moimted riders. For the girls were as unrestrained 
as boys and could also stand a bump or two without crying. 

The society of children was a necessity for Marx — they were 
a means of recreation and refreshment to him. And when his 
own children were grown up or dead, his grandchildren took 
their place. Little Jenny, who in the beginning of the ’seventies 
married Longuet, one of the Commune refugees, brought Marx 
several boys into the house — wild youngsters. The eldest especially, 
Jean or Johnny, was his grandfather’s favourite. He could do 
what he liked with Marx and he knew it. One day, when 
I was on a visit in London, Johnny, whom his parents had 
sent over from Paris — -as occurred several times every year — hit 
upon the brilliant idea of converting “Moor” into an omnibus, on 
the box of which, that is to say, Marx’s shoulders, he seated him- 
self, while Engels and I were appointed to be omnibus horses. After 
we were properly harnessed, a wild chase — or rather a furious 
drive — ensued in the little garden behind Marx’s cottage in Mait- 
land Park Road. Or perhaps it was in Engels’ house at Regent’s 
Park. The average London houses are all- so much alike that 
they can easily be confused, especially their gardens. A few square 
yards of gravel and grass, both so thickly covered with a layer of 
London “blacks” or “black snow” (the soot particles flying around) 
that one cannot distinguish where grass begins and gravel ends — 
that is a London “garden.” 

And now they started off, gee up! With international cries in 
German, English and French — ‘Go onl Plus vitel Hurra.^ “Moor” had 
to trot so that the sweat ran dowm his face, and if Engels or 
I tried to slacken the pace at all, the whip of the relentless driver 
immediately descended on our backs: You naughty horse! en avant! 
And so on, until Marx could not go on any more. Then negotiations 
were begun with Johnny and an armistice was concluded. 

8, LENCHEN 

Ever since Marx’s household was established, Lenchen, in the 
words of one of the daughters, became “the soul of the house” 
and, in the highest, noblest sense of the word — the maid-of-all- 
work. Was there anything she did not have to do? Was there 
anything she did not do joyfully? I need only recall her many 
trips to that mysterious, much berated and yet much cultivated. 
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beiievoieiit relative, the ''uncle’’ with the three brass balls. And 
always she was cheerful, smiling, ready to help. Yet she could 
also be angry, and "Moor’s” enemies she hated with a fierce hatred. 

If Frau Marx was not well, Lenchen acted as mother~and 
also on other occasions she was a second mother to the children. 
She had a will of her own loo — a strong, firm will. Whatever 
she deemed necessary was done. 

Lenchen exercised, as I have said, a sort of dictatorship to 

formulate the relationship precisely, I might say: Lenchen was 
the dictator in the house, Frau Marx the ruler. And Marx sub- 
mitted like a lamb to this dictatorship. It has been said that no 
one is a great man in the eyes of his valet, Marx was certainly 
not one in Lenchen’s eyes. She would have sacrificed herself for 
him, she would have given her life for him and Frau Marx and 
any of the children a hundred times over if it had been neces- 
sary or possible — she did indeed give her life — but Marx could 
not impress her. She knew him with all his moods and weakness- 
es and she twisted him round her little finger. However irritable 
his mood, however much he stormed and raged so that everyone 
else was only too glad to steer clear of him, Lenchen boldly beard- 
ed the lion in his den, and if he growled she read him such a 
lecture that the lion became as tame as a lamb. 

0. WALKS WITH MARX 

Our trips to Hampstead Heath I Were I to live to be a thou- 
sand, I would never forget them. Hampstead "Heath” lies beyond 
Pi'imrose Hill and, like it, is well known to the world outside 
London through Dickens’ Pickwick Papers. It is today still very largely 
heath, that is to say, hilly country, not built upon, with prickly 
gorse bushes and clumps of trees. It has miniature mountains 
and valleys where everyone can roam and sport at will without 
fear of trespassing, i,e,, of entering without authorization upon 
private property, of being stopped by some guardian of the holy 
property and made to pay a fine. Hampstead Heath is still a fa- 
vourite place for the Londoners’ excursions, and on a fine Sunday 
it is black with men’s and gay with women’s apparel. The ladies 
take special delight in putting the patience of the, in any case 
very patient, donkeys and hack horses to the test. Forty years 
ago, Hampstead Heath was very much larger and more natural, 
more primordial than it is today. A Sunday on Hampstead Heath 
was one of our greatest pleasures. The children would talk of it 
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the whole week beforehand and we grown-ups, old and young, 
would also eagerly look forward to it. The very journey there was 
a festival. The girls were excellent walkers, lissom and xmtiring as 
cats. From Dean Street where the Marxes lived — a few doors 
away from Church Street where I had made my anchorage — it 
was a, good hour and a quarter, and as a rule we started out by 
eleven o’clock in the morning. True, we often started later, for 
early rising is not the custom in London and it always took some 
time before everything was ready, the children looked after and 
the basket properly packed. 

That basket! It stands, or rather hangs, before my mind’s eye 
as really, as vividly, as alluringly, as appetizingly as if I had seen 
it on Lenchen’s arm only yesterday. 

For the basket was our provision store, and when one has a 
strong and healthy stomach and very often not the necessary 
small change in one’s pocket (big money was at that time entire- 
ly out of the question), the food problem plays a very outstand- 
ing role. And our good Lenchen, who kept a sympathetic heart 
in her breast for us starving and therefore ever-hungry ’guests, 
knew this very w^ell. A mighty roast of veal was the traditional 
piece de resistance for a Sunday on Hampstead Heath. A basket 
of unusual dimensions for London, rescued by Lenchen from the 
old days at Treves, served as a receptacle, as a sort of tabernacle, 
for the holy of holies. Along with the roast there was tea with 
sugar, and occasionally some fruit. Bread and cheese we would 
buy on the Heath, where, as in Berlin coffee gardens, crockery 
and boiling water and milk could be obtained and everyone, ac- 
cording to his desire and means, could — and can — ^buy bread, 
cheese, butter and beer, together with the shrimps, watercress and 
periwinkles featured by the place. 

The trek itself was usually accomplished in the following or- 
der. I went in front as vanguard accompanied by the two girls — 
sometimes relating stories, and sometimes doing free gymnastic 
exercises or hunting for wild flowers, which at that time were not 
so rare as they are now. Behind us came some friends. Then 
came the main body of the army: Marx with his wife and perhaps 
some Sunday visitors who claimed a certain amoimt of attention. 
And behind these came Lenchen with the hungriest of the guests, 
who helped her to carry the basket. If there was more company 
present it was distributed among the various columns of the army. 
I need hardly say that the order of march or battle array could be 
varied according to mood or needs. 
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Arrived at the Heath, we would first of all look for a spot 
where we could pitch camp, taking into account the prospects of 
obtaining tea and beer. 

After they had refreshed themselves with food and drink, the 
picnickers sought out the most eoinforlable place for sitting and 
camping, and — provided a nap was not given the preference — the 
Sunday newspapers bought on the way were fished out of our 
pockets: and we would begin to read and talk politics — while the 
children, who quickly found playmates, played hide-and-seek 
among the gorse bushes. 

But we had to introduce some variety into our life of ease and 
so races wore held, and sometimes there was wrestling, aiming 
with stones or oilier sports. One Sunday we discovered a horse- 
chestnut tree with ripe fruit near our camping place. “Let’s see 
who can bring down the most,” someone shouted and with shouts 
of hurrah we set to work. “Moor” was like a madman, and certainly 
bringing down chcsimits was not his strong point. But he was in- 
defatigable — as we all wore. The bombardment only ceased when 
the last chestnut hjul l)een secured amid wild cries of triumph. Marx 
could not use his right arm for eight days afterwards, and I was 
in no ])clter shape. 

The greatest “treat” of all was a ride for all on the donkeys. 
What uproarious laughter and merry-making there was! And what 
comical scenes! How Marx amused himself — and us! He amused us 
in two ways: lioih by his more than primitive equestrian skill and 
also by the fanaticism with which he asserted his virtuosity in this 
art. His virtuosity consisted in the fact that as a student he had 
once taken riding lessons — Engels asserted that he had never taken 
more than three — and that once in a blue moon when he visited 
Manchester, he went out riding with Engels on a venerable Rosi- 
nante that was probably a great-grandchild of the gentle, lamblike 
mare which Old Fritz^ once presented to the worthy Gellert. 

Our return home from Hampstead Heath was always very jolly, 
although pleasure in retrospect does not evoke such joyful thoughts 
as in anticipation. We were saved from melancholy — although we 
certainly had only too good grounds for it — ^by our sardonic 
humour. The woes of the refugee did not exist for us — ^if anyone 
began to complain he was reminded in the most emphatic fashion 
of his social obligations. 

The order of march on the way back was difl'erent from that 


^ Frederick II of Prussia. — Ed^ 
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on the way out. The children, tired out from running about, formed 
the rearguard together with Lenchen who, being lighter of foot and 
load since the basket was emptied, was now able to take charge of 
them. Usually we struck up a song, only rarely political songs, 
mainly folk songs, especially sentimental songs and — this is no fable 
— “patriotic’’ songs from the “Fatherland,” such as “0 Strassburg, 
O Strassburg, da wunderschone Stadtr which was a great favourite. 
Or the children would sing Negro songs to us, and even dance if 
their legs had recovered somewhat from their fatigue. During the 
march, it was as taboo to talk politics as it was to mention our woes 
as refugees. On the other hand, we spoke much of literature and 
art, and then Marx had an opportunity of showing his extraordinary 
memory. He would recite long passages from the Divine Comedy, 
of which he knew almost the whole by heart, and scenes from 
Shakespeare, in which case his wife, who also had an excellent 
knowledge of Shakespeare, would often take turns with him. . . , 
From the end of the ’fifties we lived in the north of London, 
in Kentish Town and Haverstock Hill, and then our f avourite walks 
were on the hills and fields between and behind Hampstead and 
Highgate. Here we could look for flowers and identify plants, a 
special treat for town children, in whom the cold seething ocean 
of stones of the great city produces a passionate hunger for the 
greenery of nature. What a joy it was for us when in the 
course of our wanderings we discovered a little pond overshad- 
owed by trees and I was able to point out to the children their first 
living “wild” forget-me-nots. Our joy was still greater when we 
came to a luxuriant, dark-green velvet meadow, on which we ven- 
tured after carefully reconnoitring the ground, in defiance of warn- 
ings against “trespassing,” and discovered some wild hyacinths 
among other spring flowers in a wind-protected spot 


10. MARX’S ILLNESS AND DEATH^ 

About Moor’s stay in Mustapha (Algiers) I cannot say much 
more than that the ^veather was awful, that Moor found there a 
very clever and amiable doctor and that everyone m the hotel was 
attentive and friendly to him. 

During the autumn and winter of 1881-82, Moor was at first 
with Jenny in ArgenteuU, near Paris. There we met and remamed 
together for a few weeks. Then he travelled to the south of France 


1 A letter from Tussy (Mars’s youngest daughter, Eleanor).— Ed- 
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and to Algiers, but came back very ill. He passed the autumn aud 
winter of 1882-83 in Ventnor (on the Isle of Wight), returning in 
January 1883, after Jenny’s death — January 8. 

Now about Karlsbad. We visited it for the first time in 1874. 
Moor had been sent there on account of a liver complaint and in- 
somnia. In the following year, 1875, his first stay having done him 
a great deal of good, he went there alone. The next year, i.e, 
1876, I accompanied him again because he said that he had missed 
me very much the year before. In Karlsbad he took his cure with 
great conscientiousness and did exactly what was prescribed for 
him. We made many friends there. As a travelling companion, 
Moor was delightful. Always in good sjjirits, he was ever ready 
to enjoy anything, whether it was beautiful scenery or a glass of 
beer. And thanks to his extensive knowledge of history he was able 
to make every place we came to even more alive in the past than it 
actually was in the present. 

I believe that various things have already been written about 
Moor\s stay in Karlsbad. Among other things I heard of a longish 
article, I cannot remember now in which paper it appeared; per- 
haps M.O. in D. could tell you sonudhing more about it. He spoke 
to me about a very good article. 

In 1874 we saw you in Leipzig. Then on our way home 
we made a detour to Bingen, which Moor wanted to show me be- 
cause lie had been there on his honeymoon with my mother. Be- 
sides that we also went to Dresden, Berlin, Prague, Hamburg and 
Nuremberg during these two journeys. 

In 1877, Moor should have gone back to Karlsbad. However, 
it was reported to us that the German and Austrian governments 
intended to deport him, and since the journey was too long and 
expensive to let it come to a deportation, he did not go to Karlsbad 
any more — which was anything but to his benefit, for he always 
felt rejuvenated after the cure. 

We went to Berlin chietly in order to visit a faithful friend of my 
father’s, my dear uncle Edgar von Westphalen. We stayed only a 
couple of days. To Moor’s joy we heard later that on the third day— 
exactly an hour after we had left — the police paid a visit to our hotel. 

In the autumn of 1880 — when our dear mother w£ls already so 
ill that she could only rarely rise from her sickbed — Moor had a 
serious attack of pleurisy. His condition had become so dangerous 
because he had always been neglecting his illness. The doctor (our 
excellent friend Donkin) regarded the case as almost hopeless. It 
was a terrible time. In the large front room lay our mother, in the 
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little room behind was Moor. And the two of them, who were so 
used to one another, so close to one another, could not be together 
in the same room. 

Our good old Lenchen (you know what she was to us) and I 
had to look after both of them. The doctor said that our care saved 
Moor’s life. Be that as it may, I only know that neither Helen 
(Lenchen) nor I ever went to bed for three weeks. We were up 
and about day and night, and when we were absolutely exhausted, 
we took turns in resting for an hour. 

Moor once more got the better of his illness. I shall never for- 
get the morning when he felt himself strong enough to go into 
mother’s room. They were young again together — she a loving maid 
and he a loving youth, both starting out in life together — and not 
an old man devastated by illness and an old, d^dng woman, taking 
leave of one another for life. 

Moor got better and, though he was not yet strong, still he 
appeared to be getting strong. 

Then mother died — on December 2, 1881; her last words — re- 
markably enough, in English — ^were addressed to her “Karl.” 
When our dear General (Engels) came, he said — ^and at the time 
his words almost moved me to anger — “Moor is also dead.^' 

And it actually was so. 

With mother’s life that of Moor went too. He struggled hard 
to keep going, for he was a fighter to the last — ^but he was a 
broken man. His general state of health became worse and worse. 
If he had been more selfish he would have let things take their 
course. However for him there was something which stood above 
everything else — that was his devotion to the cause. He wanted to 
complete his great work and therefore he agreed to undertake anoth- 
er voyage of recovery. 

In the spring of 1882 he went to Paris and Argenteuil,^ where 
I met him, and we passed some really happy days together with 
Jenny and her children. Moor then travelled to the south of France 
and finally to Algiers. 

During this whole stay in Algiers, Nice and Cannes he was 
dogged by bad weather. He wrote me long letters from Algiers. 
Many of them* I have lost, because at his request I sent them on to 
Jenny and she gave me very few of them back. 

When Moor finally came home again he was very ill; and 


1 This is the journey spoken of at the beginning of this letter. [Nofe 
by W. Liebknecht.] 
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now we began to tear the worst. On the advice of his doctor he 
spent the autumn and winter at Ventnor, on the Isle of Wight. 
I must mention here that at that time, at Moor’s request, I spent 
three months in Italy with Jenny’s eldest son, Jean (Johnny). 
in the spring of 1883 I went to Moor and took Johnny with 
me — his special favourite among his grandchildren. I had to go 
back because I had to give my lessons. 

And now came the last dreadful blow: the ne\vs of Jenny’s 
death. Jenny, I he first born, Moor’s favourite daughter, died sud- 
denly (on Jamuiry 8). We iiad received letters from Moor — I have 
them now before me — in which he wrote that Jenny’s health 
was better and we (Helen and 1) did not need to be anxious. 
We received the telegram announcing her death an hour later 
than the letter in which Moor wrote the above. I went imme- 
diately to Ventnor. I have gone through many sad hours in my 
life, but none was so sad as this. I felt that I was bringing my 
fatlier his death warrant. On the long anxious journey, I racked 
my brains thinking how to impart the news to him. I did not 
need to impart it, my face betrayed me — Moor said at once, “Our 
,hmny is dead!” and then Ik' asked me to go imniedialely to Pads 
and help with the children. I wanted to remain with him — but 
he would not .sulfer any contradiction. 1 had hardly been half 
an hour in Ventnor when I was already on my sad return, trip 
to London in order to set out immediately for Paris. I did what 
Moor wished on account of the children. 

I will not speak of my journey home; 1 can only recall that 
time with a shudder — such menial agony, such torture — but no 
more of that. Suffice it to say — I came back and Moor returned 
home — to die. 

x\nd now a word about our mother. She was dying for months 
and suffered all the terrible tortures which cancer brings with 
it. Yet her good spirits, her inexhaustible wit, which you know 
vei'y well, never deserted her for an instant. She inquired as 
impatiently as a child for the results of the elections then being 
held in Germany (1881), and how she rejoiced at our victories I 
She remained cheerful up to her death and tried to relieve our 
anxiety about her by joking. Yes, in spite of her frightful suffer- 
ing, she joked — she laughed — she laughed at the doctor and all 
of us because we were so serious. She remained fully conscious 
until almost the last moment, and when she could not speak 
any more — ^her last words were addressed to '‘Karl” — she pressed 
our hands — and tried to smile. 
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As far as Moor is concerned, you know that he went from 
his bedroom into his study, in Maitland Park, sat in his armchair 
and tranquilly went to sleep. 

This armchair the “General” kept until his death and I have 
it now. 

If you write about Moor, don’t forget Lenchen. I know you 
will not forget mother — Helen was to a certain extent the axis 
around which everything in the house turned. The best, truest friend. 
Therefore be sure not to forget Helen, if you write about Moor. 

:i; :j; 

Now, since you wish it, a little more about Moor’s stay in the 
south. We — he and I — -spent a few weeks at the beginning of 
1882 with Jenny in x\rgenteuil. In March and April, Moor was 
in Algiers, in May in Monte Carlo, Nice and Cannes. Towards 
.the end of June and during the whole of July he was again 
with Jenny, and Lenchen was also in Argenteuil at the time. 
From Argenteuil Moor went with Laura to Switzerland, Vevey, etc. 
Towards the end of September or at the beginning of October he 
returned to England and immediately went to Ventnor where 
Johnny and I visited him. 

And now a few notes on your questions. Our little Edgar 
{Musch) was born in 1847 — but I am not quite sure — and he died 
at the end of 1855. “Little Fawkes”^ (Foxchen) Heinrich was born 
on November 5, 1849, and died when about two years old. My little 
sister Francisca, born in 1851, died while still a baby, about eleven 
months old. 

jif. 

And now as to your question about our good Helen, or 
“Nymy,” as we called her in the end, because Johnny Longuet 
called her that, I don’t know why, when he was still a baby. 
Lenchen came to my grandmother von Westphalen as. a little 
child of about eight or nine years old, and she grew up with 
Moor, mother and Edgar von Westphalen. Helen always remained 
very tenderly attached to the old Westphalens. And Moor also. 
He never tired of telling us of the old Baron von Westphalen, 
of his wonderful knowledge of Shakespeare and Homer. He 
could repeat whole rhapsodies of Homer word for word, from 

1 H« got the name Fawkes from the hero of the “Gunpowder plot,”~Guido 
(Guy) Fawkes, whose anniversary, November 5, ds still noisily celebrated or, 
more correctly, execrated in England every year. [.Vote hy 14. Liebknecht.'j 
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beginning lo end, and he knew most of Shakespeare's plays by 
heart, both in English and German. Moor’s father, on the other 
hand — whom Moor greatly admired — was a real “Frenchman” 
of the eighteenth century. He knew his Voltaire and Rousseau by 
heart, as old Weslphalen knew Ins Homer and Shakespeare. And 
Moor undoubtedly owed his remarkable versatility to a large extent 
to these “hereditary” intluences. 

But to return to Helen. Whether she came to my parents 
before or after they went to l^aris — (which occurred very soon after 
their marriage) I cannot say. I only know that my grandmother 
sent the young girl to our mother “as the best that she could send 
her — faithful, dear Lenchen.” And faithful, dear Lenchen stayed 
with niy parents, and her younger sister Marianne also came later 
on. You will hardly recall her because it was after your time. . . . 

11. WANT AND PRIVATION 

Innumerable lies have been spread about Marx — including the 
false statement that he lived in riotous luxury while the common 
herd of refugees around him went hungry and starved. I do not 
consider myself juslilied in entering here into details, but I can 
say this much: what these diaries have once again brought freshly 
and vividly before my eyes was no isolated case of need such 
as could happen to anyone, especially in a foreign country where 
persons or places to turn to for aid are lacking; Marx and his 
family experienced for years the misery of the life of refugees in 
its most acute form. There can have been but few refugees who 
suffered more than Marx and his family. And even later on, when 
the income was larger and more regular, the Marx family was not 
spared worries over their daily bread. During whole years — and 
the worst was then already over — the pound sterling which Marx 
was paid each week for his articles to the New York Tribune was 
his only certain source of income. . . . 

12. MARX’S GRAVE 

Marx’s family grave^ it should more correctly be called. It is 
situated in Highgate Cemetery, in the north of London, on a hill 
which overlooks the giant city. 

Marx did not want a “memorial.” To have desired to put up 
any other memorial to the creator of the Communist Manifesto 
and of Capital than that wd-iich he had built himself would have 
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been an insult to the great dead. In the minds and hearts of mil- 
lions of workers, who have ‘‘united” at his call, he not only has 
erected to himself a memorial more lasting than bronze, but has also 
created the living soil in which what he taught and desired will 
become — and in part has already become — a consummated deed. 

We. Social-Democrats have no saints and no saints’ tombs; 
but millions think with gratitude and veneration of the man who 
rests in this cemetery in the north of London. And thousands of 
years hence, when the savagery and narrow-mindedness which the 
efforts of the working class for its emancipation encounter today 
have become a scarcely credible tale of the past, free and noble men 
will still stand at this graveside and with bared heads whisper to their 
children: 

“Here lies Karl Marx!” 

Here lies Karl Marx and his family, A simple marble slab, 
bordered with ivy, lies like a pillow at the head of the grave, 
which is enclosed by marble blocks; and on the slab the in- 
scription: 

Jenny von Westphalen 

The beloved wife of 
Karl Marx 

Born 12th February 1814 

Died 2nd December 1881 

and Karl Marx 

Born May 5 1818; died March 14, 1883 
and Harry Longuet 

Their grandson 

Born July 4, 1878; died March 20, 1883 

cmd Helene Demuth 
Born January 1, 1823; died November 4, 1890. 

The family grave does not contain the whole family; that is, 
in respect to the members no longer alive. The three children 
who died in London are buried in other London cemeteries — one 
of them, Edgar (“Musch”), for certain, the other two probably 
in the cemetery of Whitfield Chapel in Tottenham Court Road. 
And Jenny Marx, the favourite daughter, rests in Argenteuil, near 
Paris, where death snatched her from her happy family. 
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But if not all of the dead children and grandchildren have 
found a place in the family grave, still it holds one who belonged 
to the family, although not by bonds of blood: ‘‘faithful Lenchen,” 
Helene Demiith, 

Tlial she should rest in the family grave had been decided 
already by Frau Marx, and after her by Marx. And Eng(?ls, the 
faithful Eckhart, faithful as Lcnchen Iicrself, carried out this 
duty together with the surviving children, as he would have done 
just the same on his own initiative. 

What Marx’s children thought of Lenchen, how tenderly they 
were attached to her, how deeply they revered her memory, can 
be seen from the letters of Marx’s youngest daughter published 
elsewhere.^ 

And when on iny way home via Paris, after my last visit to 
London, 1 was revelling in old London reminiscences with 
“Lorchen” at Draveih where Lafargue and his wife Laura Marx 
had fashioned themselves an envia])le country home, and I spoke 
of my intention of writing this memorial booklet, she also said 
lo me, just as Tussy had done in the letter reproduced above and 
afterwards also by word of mouth: “Don’t you forget Lenchenl” 

Well, I hav(‘ not forgotieu Lcucheu and shall not forget her. 
Was she not indeed a friend to me for forty years? Was she not 
indeed in my London refugee period often also my ''providenceT^ 
How often she helped me out with sixpence when my pockets 
were empty and there was not too low a tide in Marx’s house — 
for if the tide was low there, there was nothing to be got from 
Lenchen! And how often, when mij skill as a tailor did not suffice, 
did she artistically repair some indispensable article of clothing, 
which — on financial grounds — could not be replaced within any 
foreseeable period of time, so as to make it wearable again for some 
weeks! 

When I saw Lenchen for the first time, she was twenty-seven 
years old and, while no beauty, she was pretty, shapely and had 
very attractive features. She had no lack of admirers and had 
repeated opportunities of making a good match. Nevertheless, with- 
out having made any vow, this faithful soul considered it a matter 
of course that she should remain with “Moor” and “Frau Marx” 
and the children. 

She remained — and the years of her youth passed away. She 
remained during want and privation, in good fortune and in bad. 


^ For onie of th(*se letters see ^l>ove, section 10, p. 439. — Ed. 
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Her first rest came when death had mown down both the woman 
and the man to w'hom she had linked her fate. She found rest 
with Engels, and while staying with Ifim she died — ^forgetful of 
self to the last. And now she rests in the family grave. 

^ ^ ^ 

• 

Friend Motteler, the “Red Postmaster,” who now lives in 
Hampstead, not far from Highgate, gives the following descrip- 
tion of the grave: 

“Marx’s grave is set round with white marble; the small slab 
with names and dates in black lettering is of the same material. 
Spanish grass, wood ivy, which I brought back from Switzerland 
on one occasion, and a few small rose hushes form its simple 
adornment, mostly overgrown by wild grasses, as is usual here 
in bordered graves. My way usually takes me twice a week 
through Highgate Cemetery by Marx’s grave; then I remove the 
grass if the overgrowth is excessive. A good deal gets withered 
during hot summers, as the two last have been (this year, when 
it rained so much on the Continent, there was a drought in 
England the like of which no one remembers, and in the parks 
too the grass is completely withered). Even with Lessner’s help, 
it was not possible for me to protect the grave from the effects 
of the burning sun and so we had after all, of course in agree- 
ment with the Avelings, who on account of the enormous distance 
can only seldom come here, to entrust it to the regular care of the 
cemetery gardener.” 



